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415 IT true, as charged, that President 
ey Roosevelt is destroying the nation’s 
prosperity? In three weeks’ time 
last month the aggregate loss in the 
market value of securities listed on the Stock 
Exchange in New York amounted to about 
three billion dollars—a loss of a billion a week. 
New York newspapers have been speaking of 
this rapid decline as “the Roosevelt slump.” 
Many appeals were made to the President to 
say something to “ease the situation.” The 
prosecution of offending corporations, it was 
urged, had gone far enough. Confidence had 
been so seriously impaired that any further 
crusade might mean chaos in the financial 
world, for which Rooseveltism would be re- 
sponsible. “The result of the administration’s 
acts and words,” said The Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, “is real distress for the 
poor, the small dealers and the clerks who de- 
pend upon their daily work for their daily 
bread, and the poor widows and infants and 
depositors in savings banks.” Watson & Com- 
pany, a firm of brokers caught on-the wrong 
side of the market, as appeared later on by 
their disastrous failure, sent out sizzling bulle- 
tins denouncing the President as a wrecker 
of prosperity. 


PPEALS and denunciation failed to have 

the desired effect. The President went to 
Provincetown, Mass., to make a speech at a 
celebration in honor of the Pilgrims, and in- 
stead of announcing that the prosecution of 
law-breaking corporations would cease for a 
while, he said that whenever it is possible to 
obtain the requisite legal evidence of wrong- 
doing the administration “will strain every 
nerve to reach the officials criminally.” For 
the eighteen months of his administration that 
remain there will be, he promised, “no change 


in the policy we have pursued, no let up in the 
effort to secure the honest observances of the 
law, for I regard this contest as one to de- 
termine who shall rule this government—the 
people through their governmental agents, or 
a few ruthless and determined men whose 
wealth makes them particularly formidable 
because they hide behind the breastworks of 
corporate organization.” 

He did indeed promise that there shall be no 
action of a vindictive character, and none 
which shall inflict great or unmerited suffering 
upon innocent stockholders.. He admitted that 
his policy has had something to do with the de- 
cline of market values, but the language in 
which he made this admission was to Wall 
Street champions the most offensive part of 
the speech. He said: 


“On the New York Stock Exchange the dis- 
turbance has been particularly severe. Most of it 
I believe to be due to matters not particularly con- 
fined to the United States and to matters wholly 
unconnected with any government action; but it 
may well be that the determination of the govern- 
ment, in which, gentlemen, it will not waver, to 
punish certain malefactors of great wealth, has 
been responsible for something of the troubles, at 
least to the extent of having caused these men 
to combine to bring about as much financial stress 
as they possibly can, in order to discredit the pol- 
icy of the government and thereby to secure a re- 
versal of that policy that they may enjoy the fruits 
of their own evildoing.” 


FROM the collapse of values in Wall Street, 

the appeal to the President to “ease the 
situation,” and the nature of the President’s re- 
sponse, one of the most interesting of discus- 
sions has arisen on the question at the begin- 
ning of this page—Is President Roosevelt de- 


stroying the prosperity of the country? The 
charge is made with an intemperance of lan- 
guage at times that indicates something like 
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In response to the appeal to ease the situation in 
Wall Street, President Roosevelt says: “I regard 
this contest as one to determine who shall rule this 
government—the people through their governmental 
agents, or a few ruthless and determined men whose 
wealth makes them ws formidable because 
they hide behind the breastworks of corporate organ- 
ization. 


hysteria. The New York Herald, for in- 
stance, speaks of “the anti-corporation cam- 
paign that has already paralyzed business in- 
itiative and sown distrust throughout the 
country.” It is amazed at a state of affairs 
in which the business interests of the entire 
United States are, as it thinks, put at the 
mercy of a President. The New York Even- 
ing Post sees the President bursting with a 
shout and a club “into the room where Credit 
lies nervously ill,” and it calls upon self-re- 
specting citizens to cease “cringing in terror” 
before a President who has thus far played 


upon a country “intoxicated by) prosperity,” 
and proceed to secure a reversal of policy at 
the next Congress. “A revulsion of senti- 
ment,” it adds, “may easily occur before next 
December, of a sort to make Congress pay no 
more attention to his urging than it does to 
the wind blowing over the Capitol.” 


HE New York Times refers to the Presi- 

dent’s “devastating career,” which brings 
down greater calamities upon the honest man 
than upon the transgressor. But it does not 
share in the belief that a reaction has set in. 
In their present temper, it says, the people 
would applaud and approve even more radical 
policies. Indeed the gravest phase of the situ- 
ation is “the deep-seated undiscriminating hos- 
tility to large business interests that has been 
created by the administration policies,” and 
which has “spread throughout the land.” Even 
the New York World, usually friendly to the 
President, has a long three-column double- 
leaded editorial deprecating his demand for 
additional legislation and asking, “When will 
he give the legitimate business interests of the 
country a breathing spell?” It accuses him of 
“lack of moderation and judgment,” a “refusal 
to weigh his words or consider their conse- 


quences,” and says he has pursued an “erratic 
and vacillating course” that has “muddled gov- 





























DOES HE MEAN ME? 
—Macauley in N. Y. World. 
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IS ROOSEVELT DESTROYING PROSPERITY? 





ROOSEVELT THE MASON 


Scene at the layin 
were conducted by the Masons in full regalia. 


ernment and messed the orderly administration 
of things.” As for the New York Sun, it re- 
fers to the passage in the President’s speech 
that relates to rich malefactors who have com- 
bined to bring about financial stress in the 
following terms: “A more unscrupulous or a 














EXCEEDING THE SPEED LIMIT 
—Macauley in N. Y. World. 


of the cornerstone of the Pilgrim monument, 


Provincetown, Mass. The ceremonies 


more desperate statement it would be impos- 
sible to make. His great position forbids its 
adequate characterization. We can only per- 
mit ourselves to say that if Mr. Roosevelt does 
not know it to be false, both his circumstances 
and the circumstances of the country are such 
as to occasion grave alarm.” 


AM the foregoing comments, it will be 
noted, are from New York City papers. 
Such intensity of feeling appears but rarely 
outside New York. The Baltimore Sun shows 
some of it. It says intelligent men are satisfied 
with present laws for restraining corporations 
and Go not advocate “a control in the spirit of 
unreasoning hostility to capital.” The time has 
come, it thinks, to end prosecutions that result 
only in fines which come out of the purse of the 
people and for the adoption of a policy that 
will, instead, send offending officials to prison. 
“The President,” it asserts, “has, in a political 
sense, been the most gifted player to the grand- 
stand and to the ‘bleachers’ who ever filled the 
office of Chief Magistrate.” The Boston Her- 
ald calls for the same change of policy—for 
imprisonment of individuals rather than as- 
saults upon corporations at the expense of in- 
nocent stockholders. The Richmond Times, 
one of the most conservative papers in the 
South, thinks public sentiment has already be- 
gun to change. It says: 
“The reaction is here now, the pendulum is 
swinging in the other direction, and by the time 


Congress meets the American people will be de- 
manding with an imperative voice—not that 
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guilty men shall go unwhipped of justice, but that 
deliberate crusade against national prosperity 
shall cease.” 

But the Florida Times-Union, another 
Southern paper averse to the Roosevelt policy, 
thinks that, instead of a reaction, the Social- 
ists in Europe are right when they affirm that 
the President, like the leaders of the French 
Revolution, “has already lost control of the 
movement he once led and that he is now be- 
ing driven forward instead of leading it.” 


Bryan, the same paper holds, “is now a con: 


servative where he was lately a radical simply 
because he has stood still while the avalanche 
has rolled past him.” A somewhat similar view 
is held by the London Telegraph. It fears “a 
political mania, driven by the impulses of blind 
and destructive hostility, that will be fatal to 
the prosperity of America.” 


HEN it comes to the views of financial 

magnates, it is rather surprizing to find 
that more often than not, even in New York, 
they speak in defense of President Roosevelt 
and attempt to account for the slump in the 
market on other grounds than the federal 
prosecutions. From Paris comes, indeed, an 
interview with a New York banker, Henry 


Seligman, who finds the condition of the mar- 
ket due largely to the government’s anti-trust 
policy. But at the same time he expresses the 
belief that the setback “is a good thing,” and 
that the general prosperity of the country gives 


no warrant for alarm. Another banker, Gen. 
Ceilan M. Spitzer, expresses a much more 
hostile view. “The administration’s tactics,” 
he is represented as saying, “have destroyed 
. confidence at home and abroad,” and there will 
be no recovery until after the next presidential 
election. But other and more prominent bank- 
ers express themselves in much milder terms. 
Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, for instance, says: 


“President Roosevelt is certainly not to blame 
for the many abuses in corporate management 
which have developed, and which he has had 
the courage to lay bare. At present, it is true, we 
have to suffer in consequence of the President’s 
uncompromising attitude, but posterity is certain 
to profit by it. It is regrettable, however, that no 
effort has thus far been made on the part of the 
government to reach an understanding with the 
corporations through which the necessity for these 
harassing prosecutions may cease. The abuses 
and illegal acts which it is now sought to punish 
were committed mostly in years gone by, and re- 
sulted as much from business practices which at 
the time were very general as from the intention 
to do wrong. To inflict extreme punishment now 
for wrong practices of two to five years ago looks 
too much like originating in other motives than in 
the desire to safeguard the future, which should 
be, and probably is, the real purpose.” 
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Japan and China, Mr. Schiff goes on to say, 
have now been added to the world’s borrowers, 
and an enormous amount of wealth was de- 
stroyed in the Russo-Japanese war and the 
San Francisco earthquake, whose loss is now 
making itself felt in a money stringency the 
world over. 


TILL another New York banker of promi- 
nence, James Speyer, seems disposed to de- 
fend the President’s course. He says that the 


ycauses of financial stringency are largely in- 


ternational, affecting chiefly the two nations— 
Germany and the United States—which have 
had the greatest industrial development. The 
stringency in this country has been intensified, 
however, by a lack of confidence due to the dis- 
closures made by government investigations. 
Many things have been brought to light which 
business men will be loath to defend, but there 
has been much exaggeration by a sensational 
press and for political purposes. Mr. Speyer 
adds: 


“In so far as Mr. Roosevelt or others desire 
changes in existing laws, so as to safeguard the 
interests of communities and of investors in the 
future more effectually than heretofore, I think 
he has, and will have, the support of the American 
people in any carefully considered legislation, fed- 
eral or otherwise. It seems to me, however, that 
sufficient evils have been exposed to enable the 
formulation of remedial legislation, and that there 
is no necessity for continuing investigations, 
which are furnishing our competitors abroad and 
politicians and Socialists at home, material for 
general attacks on practically all American cor- 
porations and capital.” 


Henry Clews, the banker, is also out in the 
administration’s defense. Speaking of the 
President’s Provincetown address, he said: 


“They [violators of the interstate commerce 
laws] might-as well accept the inevitable, for it is 
plainly evident that he will not change and the 
statute laws~should be observed. There has been 
great misunderstanding and much exaggeration 
as to the intention of the government officials. All 
that they propose to do, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, is to compel great corporations to respect 
the law in the same manner as the humblest cit- 
izen. When public hysteria has subsided the effect 
of the past agitation and present action will result 
in higher standards of corporate management and 
a keener sense of honor and responsibility.” 


T SEEMS almost useless to remark that the 
President’s policy and his declaration to 
pursue it without any let up to the end of his 
term of office have plenty of newspaper cham- 
pions in the country at large. The criticism of 
the New York newspapers excites either ridi- 
cule or anger in most of the editorial offices in 
other sections. ‘Wall Street,” remarks the in- 
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NO DOUBT OF IT! 


Coxey announces that he will form a new “Coxey’s 
Army,” and that it will be different from the first 
lot of discontents.—International Syndicate. 


fluential Springfield Republican, “cannot hope 
to inspire public confidence in the values of se- 
curities by striving to make it appear that they 
depend upon the freedom of wealthy manipu- 
lators to do as they please, and the sooner it 
cuts loose from that attitude the sooner the 
market will mend.” 

There was little if anything in the Presi- 
dent’s speech, says the Atlanta Journal, the or- 














THE “TEDDY BEAR” 
Teppy: What a strange sensation! I never was 
afraid of a bear before.—Bartholomew in Minneapo- 
lis Journal. 


gan of Governor Hoke Smith, to which any 
one but evildoers could take exception. The 
Fort Worth Record considers the address the 
most remarkable one ever delivered by an 
American President. “All the circumstances 
considered, his defiance of Wall Street, the 
stock gamblers and trust malefactors was noth- 
ing short of heroic.” The Chicago Tribune 
thinks that business has nothing to fear from 
the President, and it says that in many quar- 
ters there will be agreement with his view that 
the slump in Wall Street was deliberately 
manipulated to alarm the public and frighten the 
administration. Six months ago, it reminds 
us, such a policy was said to be under consid- 
eration by the high financiers of Wall Street. 
The Chicago Evening Post is more emphatic: 


“The general business interests of the country, 
the general investor, the producer and the con- 
sumer, all but the few that profit by unscrupulous 
and unsocial monopoly, will welcome this broad 
and far-seeing policy, and will give it their accord. 
The greatest menace the republic has had to face 
is met by this policy and will be overcome, a men- 
ace greater than a civil war of sections, for its 
inexorable end is a civil war of classes. The Pres- 
ident forebore to say it, but there is only one re- 
ply to unrestrained monopoly, and that -reply is 
Socialism.” 


ANOTHER prominent journal that believes 

the Wall Street slump was manufactured 
is The North American, of Philadelphia. It 
scouts the plea made by a Wall Street journal 
for the poor widows and infants, asserting that 
dividends have been almost unaffected by the 
flurry in New York. It remarks sarcastically: 


‘Wall Street’s ‘widow and orphan’ need a rest. 
But before bidding farewell to those threadbare 
dummies, let us submit a small calculation to their 
champions. Edward Harriman took from the 
treasury of the Union Pacific $100,000,000 that 
should have been expended in revenue-producing 
extensions and betterments. He bought with that 
sum stocks of other railroads to gamble with in 
Wall Street. Those stocks at present prices show 
a depreciation of $32,000,000. If Union Pacific 
babies are hungry, and Harriman’s especial aggre- 
gation of widows have no new bonnets, is Roose- 
velt or Rooseveltism to blame?” 


The Portland Oregonian is equally skeptical 
about the sincerity of the Wall Street plea for 
widows and orphans, and assigns the depres- 
sion in market values simply to the manipula- 
tion of stock gamblers who saw a chance to 
make money by a bear raid. Nor in New York 
City is the President lacking in newspaper de- 
fense. Says the New York Tribune, referring 
to the Provincetown address: 

“This is a counsel of wisdom and moderation. 


The movement to reform corporation methods 
and enforce higher moral standards in business 





UNDIMINISHED ACTIVITY IN BUSINESS 


which President Roosevelt has directed with such 
striking success is in its essence constructive and 
not destructive. It aims at greater security for 
the investor and greater good to the public. It is 
idealistic, not cynical or revengeful. | No 
unoffending corporation or corporation manager 
has the slightest reason for dreading the hostile 
interference of the government in its concerns, 
and no innocent holder of corporation securities 
need fear that he will ever be treated by the ad- 
ministration or its agents with harshness or in- 
justice. The Roosevelt policy carried to its con- 
clusion can only mean stable values and the 
‘healthy and prosperous expansion of business 
activities of honest business men and honest cor- 
porations.’ ” 

Even The Wall Street Journal asserts that 
the President’s policy has, in the main, been 
made necessary by the excesses and abuses of 
many great corporations, and they, not the 
President, are primarily responsible for the 
bitter experience through which they are pass- 
ing. The country, it maintains, owes a tre- 
mendous debt of gratitude to the President for 
his courage. 


THIS whole debate, however, on the ques- 
tion c‘ who it is that is destroying or has 
destroyed prosperity lacks one important ele- 
ment. Nobody has yet produced the corpse 
of prosperity or even shown very convincingly 
that it is suffering from ill health, The New 
York Sun makes something of an effort to do 
this. The shrinkage of three billion dollars in 
market values, it says, is small and negligible 
compared with the shrinkage in the country’s 
industry. It proceeds to specify: 
“The colossal activity dependent upon the physi- 


cal expansion of the railroads is at an end. The 
demand for copper to use in the electrical installa- 
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tion of railroads is dwindling to nothing, and cop- 
per has accordingly fallen so that many mines and 
smelters have to close down. The railroads have’ 
no credit, they cannot buy copper, just as they 
cannot buy iron and steel for their necessary bet- 
terments. In all the railroad vicinage the same 
thing is apparent. There is no department of 
industry that does not betray the canker. The lo- 
comotive business, the car and foundry concerns, 
the great repair shops and agencies of supply, all, 
without exception, tell the same story. Presently 
the unemployed will be heard from; and when the 
millions in the savings banks are being drawn 
down to take the place of vanished wages a new 
menace will be added to an already deplorable sit- 


uation.” 
A FEW days after the above was written 
John B. Thayer, fourth vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was declaring in 
an interview that “traffic has never been greater 
than in the last few months,” that “all the large 
industrial concerns are supplied with orders 
that will keep their plants running several 
months,” that “the Pennsylvania is hauling 
more freight than at any time in its history.” 
The next day after Thayer’s interview ap- 
peared, President Hanrahan, of the [Illinois 
Central, said: “We are now handling a larger 
tonnage than at this time last year.” Figures 
published a short time ago in The Financial 
Chronicle showed that the gross earnings of 
about half the railways of America for July 
were II.52 per cent in advance of those for 
the same month last year. Congressman Mc- 
Call, of Massachusetts, in a recent address 
spoke of the “obliteration” of a great foreign 
trade in packed meats because of the hue and 
cry made last year in Congress in putting 
through “legislation which every packer 
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THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM 


—Maybell in Brooklyn Eagle. 
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wanted.” The Philadelphia North American, 
in answer, quotes figures to prove that the ex- 
ports of meat products for this year, while $8,- 
000,000 less than for the same period last year, 
are yet $31,000,000 greater than for 1905; and 
even the decrease from last year has been made 
good by the increase in exports of fresh and 
-cured beef! This seems pretty good for an 
“obliterated” industry. The Bureau of Statis- 
tics recently published the figures of the na- 
tion’s entire export trade in manufactures for 
the fiscal year ending July 1, 1907. The corpse 
of prosperity need not be sought in that report. 
The total figures show that we broke our rec- 
ord with an export trade of $780,000,000. The 
iron and steel manufactures, the largest item 
in the list, showed exports of 181 millions as 
against 161 millions last year. 


[N ITS issue of July 29, the New York Times, 

worried then by “a certain amount of uneasi- 
ness” as to the business prospects of the future, 
published answers to its queries sent out to 
leading authorities in the different trades of 
America. The replies filled over a page and 
were from all kinds of trade—fancy goods, 
toys, books, jewelry, automobiles, bicycles, 
hardware, china and glassware, carpets, cloth- 
ing, textile goods, men’s furnishings, silks, con- 
crete, lead, agricultural implements, drugs and 
oils, house decorations, boots and shoes, art 
goods, hats and real estate. In all branches but 
real estate the reports were more than satis- 
factory, and the report on real estate was en- 
tirely local, pertaining to New York City alone. 
In most cases the report was that the demand 
for goods exceeds the supply and the outlook 
was never better. A sort of bird’s-eye view of 
business in general was given from the editor 
of Dun’s Review. Here is an extract from his 
report: 


‘All standards of measurement agree that there 
is no retrograde movement. Eliminating the spec- 
ulative element, as shown by sales of securities, 
bank exchanges at the principal cities have sur- 
passed last year’s, railway earnings have been 
larger, failures fewer, and prices of commodities 
advanced more than can be attributed to specula- 
tion. These four yardsticks are unanimous in 
showing that no setback has yet occurred.” 


HAT was the condition at the first of Au- 
gust. It was after this that the sharpest de- 
cline in stocks took place, but there has been no 
evidenc that this decline had had any more ef- 
fect upon general business than the more gradu- 
al decline of previous months had had. On the 
contrary, the report published still more re- 
cently by the Commercial National Bank of 
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Chicago, embodying replies from 30,000 mer- 
cantile and banking correspondents to a ques- 
tion concerning the business situation, indicate 
that the wails of Wall Street over confidence 
destroyed and prosperity ruined are regarded 
much as the whimperings of a child that has 
stubbed its toe are regarded by the general 
passersby. The bank gives a summary of its 
canvass as follows: 


“The overwhelming preponderance of evidence 
is that the business situation is sound and satis- 
factory. Not one of the thousands of replies neg- 
atives this conclusion in definite terms. That there 
has been a marked easing down from the tension 
of the spring and winter months of the year is 
generally admitted, but it is admitted without a 
trace of regret or misgiving. The country had 
been rushing ahead at a whirlwind pace until the 
tax on credit and capital accumulations compelled 
a respite. The demand for goods to meet instant 
needs, or to replace other goods destroyed by wars 
and calamities, or to provide for the certain needs 
of the future, has been unprecedented. To meet 
this, it has been necessary for the manufacturers 
and distributive agencies of the entire world to 
employ almost every available unit of money and 
to put into action every potentiality of credit. The 
result is too familiar to all men-.of affairs to need 
exposition. In general, it seems justifiable to con- 
clude from the data at hand that any further 
slowing down of business will be accompanied by 
moderate recessions in the prices of raw materials 
without any serious decline in consumption due to 
decreased purchasing power; and that the re- 
cessions in prices will prove to be encouraging ra- 
ther than discouraging factors in the trade sit- 
uation.” 


This, coming after Theodore Roosevelt has 
been six years in the presidential chair, seems 


to indicate that as a destroyer of prosperity he 
is a magnificent failure. 


* 
* * 


TAEAVING his presidential canvass to 
NZ take care of itself for the next few 
Wy months, Mr. Taft walked up the 

MZ creaking gangplank at Seattle and 
went wandering off into the Far East to keep 
a promise made years ago to the Filipinos. He 
has already sacrificed a seat in the Supreme 
Court for the Filipinos. Is he now sacrificing 
a seat in the presidential chair? In about 
two months the national committees will be 
meeting to choose the times and places for the 
national conventions. That is usually the oc- 
casion for the first important skirmish in the 
battle between candidates. From that time 
on the contest in the different states for the 
control of delegations goes merrily forward. 
It is a time for making promises rather than 
for keeping them. And Taft during these 
critical weeks will be hobnobbing with little 
brown brothers who have no vote, wasting his 
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TAFT’S TOUR 


genial smile upon inscrutable Chinese man- 
darins and playing endless whist upon the long 
stretches of the Siberian railway. “Mr. Taft,” 
says the Baltimore Sun, “has a real affection 
for the globe, the two being very much alike 
in shape and general outline.” Maybe that 
explains it. 


"T aaee new names were acquired by Mr. 

Taft as he journeyed across the continent 
making speeches as an avowed candidate for 
presidential honors. “The Great Postponer,” 
Mr. Bryan called him. “A Second Violin,” 
the New York Evening Post styled him. And 
“a Roosevelt Satellite” other papers have 
dubbed him. None of the names seems to be 
particularly apt, but they indicate lines of 
criticism of his speech at Columbus, O., in 
which, for the first time, he formulated his 
personal views at length on various national 
issues. It was a speech awaited with great in- 
terest, and the advice bestowed upon him in 
advance by the press, especially the anti- 
Roosevelt press, was generous in its quantity. 
The purport of it was that he must cut loose 
from his chief and no longer shine in a re- 
flected light. The disappointment of this sec- 
tion of the press on the morning after the 
speech was marked. . Three classes, in fact, 
have been evincing disappointment in him: 
the opponents of the Roosevelt policy, the more 
radical advocates of immediate tariff re- 
vision and those who, like Mr. Bryan and the 
New York Press, are impatient because the 
present administration is going too slowly to 
suit them. Mr. Taft’s speech and President 
Roosevelt’s Provincetown speech coming with- 
in a few hours of each other invited compari- 
son. The only practical difference between 
them was as to manner rather than matter. 
It is stated, indeed, by the Cincinnati paper 
controlled by Mr. Taft’s brother that the 
speech was gone over in advance by President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Root and Postmaster- 
General Meyer. The difference in manner be- 
tween the two speeches is thus described by 
the Detroit News: 

“If Secretary Taft’s Ohio speech was a con- 
fession of political faith, President Roosevelt’s 
Provincetown speech was a battle cry. In the 
first the issues were defined; in the second the 
bared arm was revealed. In the one a judicial 
mind justified the principles; in the other an 
unwavering fighter did battle for them. Taft 
answered the country’s question as to where he 
stood; Roosevelt replied to Wall Street’s plea 
that he relent in his attacks on commercial law- 
lessness. Not soon again will two such notable 


deliverances be given the country within the 
space of twenty-four hours.” 
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S AN oratorical effort, Taft’s speech is 

not remarkable. There is little rhetoric 
in it. There is not one impassioned phrase in 
it. There is nothing that dazzles or surprizes. 
It is a calm, candid and judicial treatment of 
the subjects of railroad legislation, trusts and 
tariff revision, with references to a federal in- 
heritance tax and a federal income tax, and 
with an earnest championship of President 
Roosevelt and a contrast of his policy with Mr. 
Bryan’s. On railway rate regulation, Mr. 
Taft endorses the present law and favors sev- 
eral amendments that have been called for by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, one of 
which would give permission to railways to 
form traffic agreements subject to the approval 
of the commission. He opposes government 
ownership, and he does not believe that in 
order to secure federal regulation of railroads 
“the constitutional limits upon federal action 
should be blurred out or an undoubted federal 
power should be expanded by doubtful con- 
struction into a field which really belongs to 
the state.” This is taken by some papers to 
indicate that Mr. Taft does not take stock 
in the suggestion made by Mr. Farrar of 
Louisiana and countenanced by President 
Roosevelt that the post roads clause of the 
federal constitution gives the federal govern- 
ment fuller powers over the railways than the 
interstate commerce clause confers. It is the 
first difference detected between Taft’s views 
and Roosevelt’s. As to the proposition urged: 
by Mr. Bryan that a physical valuation of the 
railroads be made in order that a rate may 
be fixed that will allow a fair profit on the 
actual investment, Mr. Taft remarks that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, if it finds 
such valuation desirable, already has power to 
ascertain it. Taft does not object to it, but 
he “deprecates the assumption that it is to be 
the chief means of a great reform in rates,” 
for he doubts if the total value of railway se- 
curities is now in excess of the actual valua- 
tion of the roads. 


"TURNING to the subject of trusts, the secre- 

tary defends large combinations of capital 
as necessary for economic manufacture. They 
become objectionable when they reach such a 
stage that they can and do coerce persons to 
buy their goods or coerce competitors to go 


out of the business. “There must, in other 
words, be an element of duress in the conduct 
of its business toward the customers in the 
trade and its competitors before mere aggrega- 
tion of plant becomes an unlawful monopoly.” 
This is a point of attack made by Mr. Bryan, 
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THE NEWEST THING IN POLITICS IS— 


who believes in the eradication of all “trusts.” 
The question had, in fact, been put to Mr. 
Taft beforehand by Mr. Bryan as to what he 
would do with trusts. Taft gives direct an- 
swer as follows: “I answer that I would re- 
strain unlawful trusts with all the efficiency of 
injunctive process and would punish with all 
the severity of criminal prosecution every at- 
tempt on the part of aggregated capital 
through the illegal means I have described to 
suppress competition.” Combinations of capi- 
tal and combinations of labor “are both to be 
encouraged in every way as long as they con- 
duct themselves within the law.” The plan 
advocated by Mr. Bryan for a federal license 
of all corporations doing an interstate business 
seems to Mr. Taft of doubtful value. The plan 
has also the approval of Secretary Garfield, 
and Mr. Taft was at first inclined, so he says, 
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FIRST STEPS 
—Bartholomew in Minneapolis Journal. 


to regard it as practical. He now doubts. 
Such a measure would have to provide for ul- 
timate judicial determination of those appli- 
cants for license that were violating the anti- 
trust law, and thus it would involve the same 
litigation we now have. There is danger that it 
would clog the channels of legitimate inter- 
state trade to the great annoyance of the pub- 
lic. The federal license system is, moreover, 
made less necessary by the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court that a corporation is not en- 
titled to refuse to disclose facts which may 
incriminate itself. Mr. Taft is in favor of a 
graduated inheritance tax, both state and fed- 
eral, and a change in the federal constitution 
to authorize a federal income tax. 


ON the tariff question, the secretary gives 

his adhesion emphatically to the protective 
principle as the basis of our present business 
system. But it is the duty of the Republican 
party, he holds, “to see to it that the tariff on 
imported articles does not exceed substantially 
the reasonably permanent differential between 
the cost of production in foreign countries and 
that in the United States.” He disclaims being a 
tariff expert, but he believes, on the testimony 
of manufacturers and especially on the recent 
report made by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, that many schedules in the 
Dingley tariff have become excessive. He is 
in favor of a revision, not at the next session 
of Congress, but immediately after the next 
presidential election. This is the passage in 
Mr. Taft’s speech which provokes from Mr. 
Bryan the appellative “the Great Postponer.” 
It is also a point of attack for Senator For- 
aker, who opposes all tariff revision at this 
time, but declares that if he held Taft’s view 
of the Dingley tariff he would call for im- 
mediate revision. It is to be assumed that 
there is nothing in this part of Taft’s speech 
that is at variance with President Roosevelt’s 
views; but the President has let the subject of 
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THE PICTURE POSTAL CARD 


tariff alone of late years, and the introduction 
of it by Mr. Taft marks, perhaps, the most 
considerable difference between the Roosevelt 
policy and the Taft policy. Otherwise Mr. 
Taft’s speech is in all its main points a reas- 
sertion of the Roosevelt policy. And design- 
edly so. With minor exceptions, he says, “I 
am glad to express my complete, thoro and 
sincere sympathy with and admiration for the 
great conserving and conservative movement 
which he [the President] has with wonderful 
success initiated and carried so far against bit- 
ter opposition to remedy the evils of our pros- 
perity and preserve to us the institutions we 
have inherited from our fathers.” The con- 
clusion of the speech is another tribute to the 
President: “The belief of the people in his 
sincerity, his courage and his amazing quality 
for doing things on their behalf has won for 
him a hold on the American public at which 
even his bitterest opponents marvel and which 
finds few, if any, parallels in the political his- 
tory of this country. Fortunate a party with 
such a leader.” 


GEVERAL other utterances made by Taft on 
his journey across the continent have at- 


tracted special attention. On the day before 
the delivery of the speech at Columbus he 
gave out an interview in which he spoke of 
still another issue as being the most important 
before the American people. But it is not an 
issue calling for federal legislation. He said: 

“I say unhesitatingly to you that the question 
before the American republic is the permanence 
and efficiency of the courts in the administration 
of law, and especially of the criminal law. This 
is a great and important need and must be 
brought about by public opinion and education 


VIEWS OF TAFT 


CAMPAIGN FOR TAFT 


in the state, and cannot be reached by national 
legislation. Bring about a condition where the 
law will be vindicated every time. The great 
number of homicides in this country and the few 
convictions for murder and manslaughter present 
a terrible indictment against public opinion. It 
is an awful tale of the inefficiency of the admin- 
istration of the law. I believe the American 
people can remedy it, for they will in time see 
the necessity of strengthening the courts and 
furnishing ample machinery to achieve the gen- 
eral punishment of crime.” 


In a speech at Lexington, Ky., he repeated 
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the appeal made by him in another Southern 
state some time ago for the Southern men to 
give up their one-party system formed in days 
when the race question seemed so urgent. 
The disfranchisement laws of the South he 
does not object to so long as they are admin- 
istered impartially on whites and blacks. By 
removing all possibility of negro domination 
in Southern states, these laws give an oppor- 
tunity for the re-alinement of the white vote on 
normal lines, according to convictions on 
great national issues. In still another speech, 
in Oklahoma, Secretary Taft took occasion to 
advise the voters to vote down the state con- 
stitution before them for adoption. This ad- 
vice was given on the ground (1) that the con- 
stitution requires that jury trial shall intervene 
between an order of injunction and punish- 
ment for its violation; (2) that it limits taxa- 
tion for educational purposes in such a way as 
seriously to impair the educational system; 
and (3) that it provides for an unnecessary 
number of offices at a heavy and needless ex- 
pense. In this speech he took occasion also 
to speak of the initiative and referendum, 
which Mr. Bryan has been making prominent 
in his program, as a mockery. 


LOOKING over the large quantity of 


newspaper comment on these speeches of 
Mr. Taft’s, one is struck by the fact that al- 
most invariably admiration is expressed for 
the man even when the political attitude he 
maintains is criticized. Taking up the South- 
ern comment, for instance, on his Lexington 
and Columbus speeches, we find a kind person- 
al note appearing over and over again in 
Democratic papers. “If we are to have a 
Republican,” says the Atlanta Constitution, 
“Taft would suit the South better than any 
other—after Roosevelt.” The New Orleans 
Picayune prefers him to Roosevelt. It says: 
“If we are to have another Republican Presi- 
dent right away, Mr. Taft is the best man 
and least objectionable of the representatives 
of that party. Mr. Roosevelt is the most dan- 
gerous.” The Fort Worth Record comments 
in the same key: “We can’t help admiring the 
man’s ability and cleverness. He fairly de- 
serves the right to make the race for President, 
and we do not hesitate to say that if we must 
have a Republican we prefer Taft.” Mr. Taft 
appeals in vain to the real South, says the 
Jacksonville Times-Union, but it hastens to 
add: “The South likes Mr. Taft.” The 
Georgian News, Atlanta, seems to fear the re- 
sult of his candidacy: “Secretary Taft,” it 
observes, “has learned from his chieftain, the 
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President, how to steal Democratic thunder, 
and his latest depredation on our party pre- 
serves will leave us somewhat barren of new 
and striking issues on which to go before the 
people.” To this may be added what Senator 
Tillman is reported to have said recently, 
namely: “If we must have another Republican 
President, I am in favor of William H. Taft.” 


E°VSENG to papers in the North that are 
opposed to the Roosevelt policy and ex- 
press deep disappointment because Mr. Tatt 
has placed himself so unmistakably on the side 
of that policy. we find this same disposition 
to couple criticism of his position with admira- 
tion of the man himself. The New York Sun, 
for instance, criticizes Taft as “the second in- 
carnation of Rooseveltism,”’ and asserts that 
“there is not an original note in the address.” 
It finds him “shrunken and frustrated,” but it 
hastens to add that this is because he is too 
honest to be a good campaigner: “He does 
not know how to do it. He is too honest. He 
is a gentleman and not a politician; and that 
is why since the formal profession of his can- 
didacy he has seemed to suffer such diminu- 
tion.” The New York Times, which has be- 
come almost rampantly anti-Roosevelt of late, 
says that “the public disappointment in the 
speech of Mr. Taft is very evident,” and re- 
sults from the fact that “he who sounds the 
keynote on another man’s bugle, who sounds, 
in fact, the other man’s note and in the other 
man’s manner, does but an indifferent service 
to his own cause, if he have one.” It then 
proceeds to speak of the secretary as “a pretty 
efficient statesman, a statesman of such mental 
amplitude and equipment that the American 
people would be glad to consider him upon his 
own merits, not as a demonstrator of the 
President’s merits.” The New York Press, 
which is a Republican paper so radical that it is 
now holding Hearst up to scorn as a reaction- 
ary, has no good word for Mr. Taft these days. 
Its candidates are Hughes first and La Follette 
second. It says of the secretary’s speech: 
“Mr. Taft, far from announcing a direct, force- 
ful program to carry out the will of the nation, 
shows himself, as a subordinate of his superior 
officer, a submissive obeyer of orders, but as a 
candidate for the Republican nomination for 
President a reactionist—timid of the displeasure 
of the American people, yet loath to offend or 


alarm the enemies of those who have been and 
still are preying on them.” 


F EVEN the more hostile criticism of Mr. 
Taft is so kindly disposed, it might readily 
be conjectured that the friendly comment 
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TAFT IN DENVER 
He began his speech by a jocular remark that it seemed evident to him that much of the expenditure in 
Colorado for irrigation purposes by the federal government had been a needless waste. 


would not lack enthusiasm. There is a great 
deal of the friendly comment, but as a mat- 
ter of fact it is not remarkably enthusiastic. 
That is to say, Mr. Taft seems to appeal to 
the judgment of many men without appealing 
strongly to their emotions. This is, perhaps, 
inevitable from the judicial tone of his 
speeches. They are not impassioned and they 
do not, therefore, excite a passionate response. 
Here is one of the most enthusiastic com- 
mendations of his speech, made by the Phila- 
delphia North American: 

“The speech he made at Columbus should re- 
joice every right-minded citizen, regardless of 
party or of preference for any other candidate. 
It sets a standard for candor, courage, sincerity, 
sober thought and deep sense of responsibility 
to which the utterances of every other aspirant 
must rise. The penalty of failure in any of these 
qualities will be instant and ignominious rejec- 
tion. His talk was the straight talk of honest 
man to man. Whether the hearer argues or ac- 
quiesces, that is the only talk the American re- 
spects. In one night Taft has eliminated from 
consideration next year every quibbler, dodger 
and straddler. Whether he be chosen to head 
the Republican ticket or not, he has added to his 
services to a people that hates a coward, in or 
out of politics.” 


The Philadelphia Ledger is a much more 
conservative paper, but it is almost equally 
laudatory. It speaks of President Roosevelt’s 
address as “a stump speech,” but of Taft’s it 
says that “it was a political document the pro- 
found significance of which has not been sur- 


passed by any like utterance in the recent 
history of the United States.” From the stand- 
point of a decade ago, some of his political 
doctrines might be called radical, but “the 
treatment was sensible and sane; the man ap- 
peared as the embodiment of reason and mod- 
eration, and the nation as a whole applauds 
him as a serious statesman and the speech as 
a notable state document.” 


HE Boston Herald dees not seem to share 
the New York Evening Post’s disappoint- 


ment over Taft’s utterance on the tariff. ‘“Re- 
publican revision comes,” says The Post, “like 
the White Queen’s jam, to-morrow and yester- 
day, but never to-day.” The Herald is more 
hopeful. It says: 

_“The Republicans of Ohio who desire to see a 
citizen of their state nominated and elected to 
the presidency make no mistake in indorsing Mr. 
Taft a year in advance of the convention, as they 
set in motion the candidacy of McKinley a year 
in advance. And they show equal courage and 
Sagacity in indorsing a candidate who has dared 
to declare himself in favor of a revision of the 
tariff.” 


The Cleveland Plain Dealer is a leading 
Democratic paper in Taft’s state, where par- 
tizan feeling runs high, but it does not hesitate 
to put its stamp of approval on his speech and 
on him. It says: 

“The general impression created by a careful 


perusal is that the secretary, as Mr. Roosevelt’s 
successor, would unflinchingly carry on the Pres- 
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ident’s regulative policies to their logical con- 
clusion, bringing the great institutions of inte1- 
state commerce and manufacture under strict 
governmental control. But in his carefully 
weighed statements and between the lines, there 
is the constant suggestion of the careful hand, 
the well-poised ju ee the spirit of fairness 
and justice, the work of a man who would 
straighten without breaking, and remold without 
destroying. In brief, Mr. Taft seems to justify 
the much-worn terms of ‘safe and sane,’ used in 
a good sense. There is no symptom of hysteria. 
He steers a middle course. He gives offense 
alike to the radical capitalist and the radicai 
union laborer, and persuades the man _ with 
breadth enough to see both sides.” 





ERY interesting in this connection is 

the result of a canvass made recently by 
the Chicago Tribune in eleven middle West- 
ern states among Republican editors, congress- 
men, legislators and other political leaders. It 
asked them for their preferences—first, second 
and third choice—of five men, namely: Can- 
non, Fairbanks, Knox, Hughes and Taft. It 
had 1,700 replies, and the result is thus 
summed up: “Taft is second choice of IIli- 
nois, Indiana and Wisconsin, and the first 
choice of all the other states of the middle 
West.” Taft is named in all 944 times as first 
choice, La Follette, tho not mentioned in the 
inquiry, standing second with 239 (89 of these 
from his own state), Cannon receiving the 
third largest vote, 191 (109 of these from his 
own state), and Hughes being third with 
184. Fairbanks has a vote of 159 (111 from 
his own state), and Knox is first choice of but 
19. A notable feature of the canvass is that 
Hughes is indicated as second choice 560 times 
and as third choice 280 times, standing well 
ahead of any other candidate than Taft in the 
combined vote. A strong feeling was manifest 
for Roosevelt, 158 of those responding refus- 
ing to name anybody else as first choice, and, 
according to The Tribune, “a majority of the 
replies indicated that the writers were mak- 
ing their choice under protest,” their prefer- 
ence being Roosevelt. The eleven states can- 
vassed were: Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri and Kan- 
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Fe JUST how seriously Governor 
Ae aN Hughes, of New York, is to be con- 
sidered among the presidential pos- 
J sibilities is a problem that is per- 
aoaie more than one political aspirant. The 


canvass made by the Chicago Tribune, re- 
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ferred to above, shows a strong interest in 
him in the middle West, and the vote for him 
as second choice indicates that if this is to be a 
good year for a “dark horse” then Mr. Hughes 
holds a very important strategic position. He 
is a very dark horse indeed. He turned down 
his first nomination for public office—that ot 
mayor of New York City—because it would 
interfere with important unfinished work he 
had on hand in the matter of the insurance in- 
vestigations. Would he, as governor of New 
York, with his term just begun, be any more 
hospitable to a nomination that would take him 
away from his unfinished work at Albany? 
So far there has been no intimation whatever 
from him that he is even aware of such a pos- 
sibility or is giving a moment’s attention to 
it. He has been making a tour of the state, 
speaking in many counties and sometimes be- 
ing introduced as “the next President of the 
United States.” It would have been one of 
the easiest things in the world for him to have 
interjected into some of those speeches re- 
marks about national questions that would 
have served notice to the world in a dignified 
and appropriate way that he was in a receptive 
mood. No such references have been made. 
His speeches have been devoted exclusively to 
state and local questions and indicate an ab- 
sorptic~ in his present duties. When he has 
touched on conditions in the nation at large it 
has been in the most general way. 





HEN Mr. Hughes talked to a gathering 

of Vermonters at Lake Champlain (who 
had to come to New York to hold their gather- 
ing because they couldn’t induce him to go to 
Vermont), he was introduced as “a man who, 
instead of busting trusts will regulate them.” 
“We are anxious to hear,” the introducer 
added, “from a man who can tell us how trusts 
and individuals can be regulated without shak- 
ing to its foundation our preseht prosperity.” 
But Mr. Hughes failed to rise to the bait. His 


- talk was on the principles of state government, 


and the nearest he came to trusts and trust- 
busting was in the following statement: 


“Industrial progress is what we need; commer- 
cial enterprize must be encouraged, but the com- 
munity as a whole must have its due, and no con- 
cern or aggregation whose success is attained at 
the expense of the people and the rights of the 
community and at the expense of loss of oppor- 
tunity to others who should have it can be per- 
mitted. That is a menace to our free institutions, 
and surely a harvest will be reaped from such en- 
terprize which will be sad and unfortunate to the 


people.” 









HUS whether it has been an intimation 

coming from the White House that Mr 
Hughes is wanted as vice-presidential candi- 
date on the ticket with Taft or an intimation 
coming from machine politicians that he is 
wanted by them as a candidate for the presi- 
dential nomination, Mr. Hughes has remained 
equally silent. There is considerable noise be- 
ing made on the subject, but it comes from 
those who have never been in his confidence. 
Odell, the discredited state leader, tells the 
public that it is doubtful “if anybody but 
Hughes can carry the state for the presidency.” 
Then Senator Platt gives notice that it will be 
impossible for President Roosevelt to round 
up a New York delegation for a candidate 
from Ohio, and intimates pretty strongly that 
it is about time for Odell to be restored to 
state . leadership. Abraham Gruber, whose 
type of politics is as far from that of Hughes 
as the Antarctic pole is from the Arctic, says 
“ the whole issue lies between Roosevelt and 
Hughes” and “Hughes is going to get the 
delegation to the next Republican national con- 
vention.” And ex-Congressman Littauer, of 
the gauntlet scandal of a few years ago, 
comes along with a similar observation: “I 
believe that it will become more and more ap- 
parent that this state will have a favorite son 
whose name must go before the national con- 
vention.” 


Show humor of the situation is increased by 
the varied way in which the Governor 
“Hughes,” says 
Littauer further, “is working for reforms 


is pressed upon the public. 


along conservative lines.” The New York 
Times and the New York Sun are two of the 
most diligent papers in working up Mr. 
Hughes’s presidential claims as a man of mod- 
eration and conservative methods. But the 
New York Press, a Republican paper that is 
denouncing Hearst and Bryan for being too 
reactionary’ and conservative, is making 
Hughes the chief object of its adoration these 
days, and it says: “By careful comparison 
with Hughes, Bryan is conservative. Con- 
trasted with Hughes, the President himself has 
become almost reactionary.” The New York 
Evening Post is confused by the situation and 
remarks that “the Hughes boom, if such a 
thing may be said to exist at all, is a peculiar- 
ly difficult specimen to examine.” The New 
York World thinks, however, that it has suc- 
ceeded in classifying this difficult specimen. It 
says: 

“The enthusiasm of the machine Republicans of 
New York over Governor Hughes’s qualifications 








HEAD OF AN ASSOCIATION OF EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED MANUFACTURERS 


The National Association of Manufacturers, of 
which Mr. J. W. Van Cleave is president, represents 
77 different industries. It demands tariff revision 
“at the earliest practicable date.” Out of the 77 
industries represented, 56 supported this demand, 16 
opposed it, 5 cast a tie vote. 


for the presidency has not been surpassed since 
Thomas C. Platt went to Philadelphia bubbling 
with delight over Governor Roosevelt’s pre-emi- 
nent fitness to be vice-president. All these gentle- 
men would be delighted to be rid of Mr. Hughes 
onany'terms. So far as thev are concerned, he can 
have the New York delegation to the National 
Convention, he can have the nomination, he can 
have the presidency, he can have anything he 
wants if he will only move away from Albany 
and stop interfering with their peculiar institu- 
tions. The reasons that prompt these Republi- 
can machinists to urge Mr. Hughes’s nomination 
for president are the very reasons why the people 
of New York should retain him in the governor 
ship for four years more: He is needed there.” 


+. 
* * 


Sow a> N THE Democratic camp the presi- 
Ls Asq dential situation does not seem to be 
ve hb: clearing up, and every month de- 


p=aeesy velops a new candidate put forth 


tentatively by the opponents of Mr. Bryan. 
































































AN INSISTENT JONAH 
—Macauley in N. Y. World. 


The latest recipient of this honor is the lieu- 
tenant-governor of New York State, Lewis 
Stuyvesant Chanler, who was elected on the 
Hearst ticket last year when Mr. Hearst him- 
self was defeated. The report runs that Mr. 
Chanler has been selected as the most available 
candidate by a conference of leading Demo- 
crats held in New York City a few weeks ago 
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—Macauley in N. Y. World. 
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and attended by representatives of eight -or 
ten states. Chanler is reputed to be rich, he 
is young, and he was liberal enough in his 
ideas to satisfy the Hearst men a year ago, 
and, if John Wesley Gaines, of Georgia, is an 
accurate reader of public sentiment, he is a 
“prime favorite” in the South. The real sig- 
nificance of the mention of Chanler lies in the 
further indication that the opposition to 
Bryan in his own party, while it seems to be 
growing, especially in the South, is still floun- 
dering all over the Union in an endeavor tc 
concentrate upon some one standard bearer. 





Te hope of Mr. Bryan’s enemies is built 

upon Southern repugnance to the doc- 
trines of national ownership of railways, ad- 
vocated by Mr. Bryan upon his return from 
Europe a year ago as an “ultimate solution.” 
Mr. Bryan has lately conceded that govern- 
ment ownership is “not an immediate issue,” 
and says in The Commoner that “there is no 
desire anywhere to make government owner- 
ship an issue in 1908.” In a letter to a Tam- 
many Hall celebration he has outlined the is- 
sues on which the coming campaign should be 
fought. They are three: Trusts, tariff re- 
vision, railroad regulation. On the question 
of trusts he differs from Taft and from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in holding that all trusts are 
bad and should be “extirpated root and 
branch.” On the question of the tariff he dif- 
fers chiefly in believing that revision should 
be effected by the Democrats while Taft be- 
lieves it should be effected by a Republican 
Congress. On the subject of railroad regula- 
tion he professes to have no faith in its ulti- 
mate success, but inasmuch as “a large ma- 
jority of the p.ople still hope for effective 
regulation,” he is in favor of giving it a fair 
trial. “In conceding that government regula- 
tion must first be thoroly tried,” says the Bos- 
ton Herald’on this point in Mr. Bryan’s pro- 
gram, “and at the same time not withdrawing 
the expression of his disbelief in the success of 
this remedy, Mr. Bryan gives himself and the 
issue wholly away. As the experiment must 
be tried, the people will say that it is only fair 
that it be tried by men who do believe in it.” 
And the New York Evening Post speaks of 
“the absurdity of favoring a candidate who 
says that he does not believe in it [regulation], 
is certain that it will prove an abject failure, 
yet wishes to be elected on that issue!” 





CPPOStTION on the part of journals such 
as the Boston Herald and New York 
Evening Post can have but little effect upon 












BRYAN AND HEARST 


Mr. Bryan’s following. The opposition being 
expressed in Southern Democratic papers is 
more important. The Memphis Appeal as- 
serts that he is not a representative Democrat. 
It says: 


“As an individual, W. J. Bryan is universally 
respected. But does he stand for Democratic 
principles in distinction from all other Democrats? 
Frankly we do not think he does. He has allied 
himself with certain forms of government owner- 
ship, something absolutely alien to Democratic 
ideas. He is very solicitous about the ancient doc- 
trine of the initiative and referendum—something 
that may be useful in a small country, but is abso- 
lutely useless in a great republic like ours. : 

“If he is the Democratic nominee we shall sup- 
port him, because we support the Democratic 
nominees and we know that Bryan is an honest 
and honorable man. But is this the best the 
Democracy can do? According to the lights be- 
fore us, Mr. Bryan cannot be elected. Why, then, 
should we nominate him and go up against certain 
defeat?” 


ELECT any state,” says the Richmond 
Times, “save those in which Populism is 
rampant, and we have no sort of doubt that a 
safe and sound Democrat from the South 
would poll a larger Democratic vote than Mr. 
Bryan would poll.” Other Southern papers 


that oppose Bryan’s nomination are the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, the Mobile Register, the 


Houston Post, the Savannah Morning News, 
the Charleston News and Courier. This is 
a rather formidable list of papers, but their 
opposition has not advanced to the point of 
concentration upon any other leader, and so 
far as we can see it is making no progress in 
that direction. The Tennessean, of Nashville, 
speaks in bitter terms of these critics who are 
firing on the leader of the party. It says: 


“Mr. Bryan.looms up in the Taft speech as the 
one Democrat considered dangerous to Republi- 
can success. His strength with the people of this 
country is evidently not underestimated by the 
most astute politicians of the Republican party. 
And are we to be persuaded by the anti-Bryan 
faction that he is not the man to nominate next 
year, that he has lost his power with the people, 
and that his principles are meaningless? If there 
were any sincere doubters on these points, this 
Taft speech should open their eyes. The Repub- 
lican fire has centered on Mr. Bryan, and this 
should mean Democratic concentration on the man 
whose power is most dreaded by the enemy. What 
of the sharpshooters in our own ranks who are 
firing on the leader? If we are not to call them 
traitors, is not their course one of inconceivable 
stupidity ?” 


HE movements of William R. Hearst are 
again being subjected to more or less anx- 
ious scrutiny. Arrangements are said to be 
completed by Mr. Hearst’s lieutenants for a 


LATEST HOPE OF. THE ANTI-BRYAN 
DEMOCRATS 


Lewis Stuyvesant Chanler, lieutenant governor of 
New York State, is said to have been picked out by 
the conservative Democrats for presidential nominee, 
tho he was Hearst’s candidate last year. He has 
wealth and influential connections North and South. 


national conference of Independence Leaguers 
some time in October; and the League, which 
succeeded last year in capturing the Demo- 
cratic organization in New York State, has 
developed to a degree of considerable power 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia and perhaps other states. Mr. Hearst 
has read himself out of the National Demo- 
cratic party, and his relations with Mr. 
Bryan, it is generally assumed, are decidedly 
strained. But this, it is now said, is not due 
to the fact that Bryan is not radical enough 
to suit Hearst, but to the fact that he is too 
radical. According to a report in the New 
York Times, Mr. Hearst recently stated to a 
number of his friends that the Nebraskan is 
not “safe, conservative and stable” enough to 
be at the helm of the ship of state, one of the 
particular things to which objection was taken 
being his advocacy of national ownership of 
railroads. With Bryan denouncing President 
Roosevelt for too great radicalism in favoring 
national incorporation of railways, and Hearst 
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assailing Bryan for his too great radicalism in 
favoring nationai ownership, we are getting 
into a queer sort of tangle. 


UT there are other signs that Mr. Hearst 

is no longer as young and as yellow as he 
once was. His papers have not changed their 
tone appreciably, but Mr. Hearst’s tone has 
nevertheless altered very markedly, as indi- 
cated most of all in his labor-day address at 
the Jamestown Exposition. This is the first 
time that he has been heard from prominently 
since his defeat last fall, and the character of 
his speech has aroused a feeling of amaze- 
ment. It is, in the opinion of the New York 
Press, “the most startling reversal of politi- 
cal form” it has ever seen, and The Press ad- 
mits that it is “flabbergasted.” The Chicago 
Evening Post, which has been “cherishing Mr. 
Hearst as the one genuine splash of color in 
the whole dark commonplace of American 
politics,” says of the Exposition address: “It 
is as full of optimistic amiabilities as a Fair- 
banks address in Kansas. It is as tame as a 
baccalaureate sermon at a young ladies’ insti- 
tute.” And the New York Sun remarks: “We 
are free to say we had never expected the time 
to come when Mr. Roosevelt’s utterance could 
be differentiated from Mr. Hearst’s only by the 
superior moderation and conservatism of the 
latter.” 


M& HEARST begins his address by an at- 


tempt to obliterate class lines. “In 


America,” he says, “all men work with their 
brains,” and “we have no aristocracy save 
that of intellect and industry.” He proceeds 
as follows: aa ba 


“T have no patience with the prejudices which 
exist between alleged classes when the classes 
themselves do not really exist. There is no rea- 
son for hostility between employer and employee, 
between capitalist and wage-earner. Capital is 
but the accumulation of wealth which employer 
and employee create together. Wages are but the 
division of profits. Both employer and employee 
are entitled to their share of the profits, and as 
long as the division is just and equable there is no 
occasion for conflict. If the division is not just, 
it can always be made so by arbitration, and there 
is still no occasion for conflict. ‘Let us all regard 
one another as fellow workingmen and treat one 
another with consideration and tolerance. Let us 
all lator harmoniously to create wealth in order 
that there may be the greatest possible amount to 
be justly divided. A condition of class hatred 
such as has developed in Colorado is a curse to 
this country.” 


Mr. Hearst goes on to refer to San Fran- 
cisco as an illustration of a city where the eco- 
nomic situation was saved by the payment of 
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high wages and the consequent revival of 
trade. Then he says: 


“The workingman is worthy of his hire, the 
business man of his profit. The man who digs the 
precious metal from the earth is worth his wage. 
The man who tells him where to find the gold 
deserves his profit, too. The great financial pro- 
moters, organizers, executives of America, are 
worthy of recognition and reward. They work as 
hard as any of us, and their work is absolutely 
necessary to the full production of the riches out 
of which are paid here in America the highest 
wages in the world. Through many an anxious 
day and many a wakeful night these men have 
planned and prosecuted the great enterprizes 
which have developed the wealth of the nation 
and have given employment to millions of men. 
Let them have a liberal share of that wealth as 
long as that is the incentive which stimulates them 
to useful activities. Let them have wealth as 
long as it is honestly acquired through enterprizes 
that benefit the whole community. The riches 
they amass and call their own are seldom spent in 
extravagance and luxury upon themselves, but are 
put back into new industries to produce more 
wealth and give employment to more men.” 


TILL more startiig is Mr. Hearst’s ad- 
vocacy of capitalistic combinations: 


“Organization in unions, organizations of cap- 
ital, all organizations which tend to make human 
effort more effective, to increase and not to cur- 
tail the production of wealth, are of advantage 
to mankind. Labor unions are valuable not only 
to their own members but to the whole com- 
munity. Farmers’ unions are valuable, not only 
to their own members, but to the whole com- 
munity. And honest, law-abiding organizations 
of capital are valuable, not only to their own 
stockholders, but to the whole community. 

“The legitimate object of honest combinations 
of capital is to unite the wealth of many indi- 
viduals in one great enterprize, and to distribute 
the profits of the enterprize among the many in- 
vestors. By means of such combinations opera- 
tions are conducted on a scale that would be be- 
yond the power of any single individual. Most of 
the great works of the country have been con- 
structed by the combined capital of thousands of 
men, and many of these works would never es 
been completed in such magnitude, or at all, i 
they had depended upon the limited resources ff 
a few men. The effectiveness of combinations of 
capital is seen in their enormous power for good, 
and their menace lies in the misuse of that enor- 
mous power for evil.” 


OWHERE HAS Mr. Hearst’s address cre- 

ated a greater sensation than in Socialist 
circles. The Socialists, as we expected, are 
rejoicing greatly. They have looked upon him 
as a deterrent to the progress of their party, 
holding from their ranks many who would 
otherwise be training under the red flag. Says 
The Worker, one of the Socialist organs of 
New York: 


“Every Socialist will rejoice at William R. 
Hearst’s speech at Jamestown on Labor Day. It 





OUTBREAK OF THE HOLY WAR OF ISLAM 


strips from that vaunted radical all semblance of 
antagonism to organized capitalism and reveals 
him in his true colors as a defender and supporter 
of the present system of exploitation of the work- 
ing class. No longer is he the ‘sworn enemy of 
predatory interests,’ the ‘defender of the common 
people,’ the ‘dauntless champion of the people's 
rights as opposed to unchecked greed and avarice,’ 
etc., etc. Gone is the glory of the yellow trust- 
buster, faded are the tinsel trappings of the 
mighty magnate hunter, subdued is the howl of 
the ferocious trailer of rapacious corporations. It 
is no longer a yell of defiance that we hear from 
Jamestown ; it is a veritable squeak of conciliation 
that betrays the chastened spirit of the defeated 
office seeker who scents a change in sentiment 
among the small business men and middle class 
toward trusts and monopolies. Fairbanks in his 
soberest buttermilk days, before he looked upon 
the enchanting cocktail, never emitted a more 
soothing message of peace and good-will to all 
exploiters, large and small, than this declaration 
of the erstwhile terrible Willie Hearst. Follow- 
ing upon Roosevelt and Taft’s performances of 
last week, nothing could be more stupid, flat and 
insipid.” 

The Worker, it may be added, holds that 
“ALL organizations of capital are criminal,” 
and Mr. Hearst’s concession that some such 
combinations are desirable shows him to be 
“an enemy of all that stands for progress for 


the working class and for humanity.” 
* 


* * 


JEZ has never witnessed more excited 
ei gatherings of the theologians of 
pcg! Mohammedanism than the month’s 
pes J series of battles at Casablanca have 
entailed. His Shereefian Majesty, Moulai 
Abd-el-Aziz, Sultan of that portion of 
Morocco not yet in rebellion against him- 
self, says, if he has been quoted correctly, 
that assassination or deposition awaits him 
unless he personally assumes command of the 
Holy War. Down in Marrakesh, many miles 
from Fez, is, or was until the other day, 
Moulai Abd-el-Hafid, the strong and efficient 
half-brother of Moulai Abd-el-Aziz. He, too 
has been offered the leadership of the Holy 
War. It was a war that filled the hilly slopes 
about Casablanca, the Atlantic coast town of 
some thirty thousand inhabitants, with fan- 
tastically garbed Moors rushing on white 
horses against infantry covered by machine 
guns. They were spectacular Moors, chant- 
ing verses from the Koran, carrying banners 
in their front line as they came on over the 
hills and falling in pyramids when within 
range of the artillery. But beaten at one 
point, the Moors formed anew another day. 
Neither these tactics nor the strategy to which 
they pointed gave such concern to the third 
French republic, upon which the stress of the 
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Moroccan shocks has fallen, as did the mystery 
of the Holy War itself. The theologians at 
Fez, like their brethren at Marrakesh, have 
kept their secrets well. There was turbulence 
in the palace of Moulai Abd-el-Aziz when the 
viziers, who are only politicians, reported to 
the ulema, who are holy men, what went on at 
Casablanca. 


N the loudness of his call then and there for 

a Holy War of all Islam against the infi- 
del, the head of the leading sect in Morocco’s 
religious life, the Shereef Kitani, drowned the 
voice of peace. He told the council that he 
and his followers were ready to die for Islam, 
and he undertook, as the London Times re- 
ports, to raise a force of tribesmen in sufficient 
numbers to exterminate the Christians all over 
Morocco. The Shereef was upheld in the de- 
bate not only by the Cadi of Fez, revered for 
his sanctity by the faithful, but four of the 
most pious of living ulema. These men had 
come in from the monasteries which stretch 
within a day’s march of one another across 
the desert. They are ornaments of that fan- 
atical brotherhood which for years past has 
preached the Holy War from end to end of 
Northern Africa. “This by itself,” comments 
the Paris Temps, “might not sting her millions 
of Moslems into the fury of fight. But there 
is Casablanca, the fair white city, razed by 
infidel cannon, and the death wounds of Mo- 
hammedan warriors crying to all Islam for 
vengeance.” This is what the brethren of the 
faith are confiding one to the other in every 
bazar, say the reliable reports of the London 
Post. “There has dawned at last the great 
day predicted of old by the founder of the true 
faith.” In mortal conflict with the legion of 
infidels the religion of Allah, as foretold in 
the Koran, is about to triumph. Casablanca 
is the first stage. 


{ FRevesrANrtAt. as the basis of these 
frenzies may seem they are themselves the 
sole factors in the problem with which the 
events of the past few weeks have faced France 
and through France all Europe. A general coali- 
tion of Moslems and the appearance of a 
Mahdi at the head of a vast army to wage the 
Holy War have just been discussed at length 
in the careful London Spectator by that dis- 
tinguished and sincere sectarian of Islam, 
Saleb el Khalidi. He is a pious and peripatetic 
Moslem who for the past eight years has made 
pilgrimages from one Islam nation to another, 
preaching the doctrines of the renowned sect 
of the Senoussi. The chief of that sect has 
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THE SKY LINE AT CASABLANCA 


This seaport of Morocco has about 30,000 inhatitants in the busy season, when the Moors come in to 


trade. Graduall : 
vegetables, which they are selling at high prices. 
by looters have been closed by their owners 


quite recently proclaimed throughout Egypt, 
Tripoli and the Sahara that the Mahdi, garbed 
as a dervish and surrounded by gazelles, would 
soon appear, an army at his back and the 
Holy War in his mind. “Bizarre as this news 
may appear,” comments Saleb el Khalidi, “it 
nevertheless merits the attention of all the 
powers who have interests in the East and in 
Africa.” The Senoussi possess, he reminds 


us, a political organization, a considerable sup- 
ply of rifles and ammunition, a splendid intel- 
ligence service and the substantial support of 





the town is renewing its normal aspect. 2 
The houses whose doors and windows had been forced 
The streets are being cleaned. 


Many Moors are again bringing in fruit and 


the rulers of Mohammedan lands. Fez, repre- 
senting the religious and political aristocracy 
headed by Abd-el-Aziz, the Europeanized Sul- 
tan of Morocco, is cold. But Marrakesh up- 
holds the democratic aboriginal idea. Hence 
the civil war superimposed upon the Holy 
War, varied by a war with France that may 
mean war with all the powers. 


ane may not go into the Holy War because 
Abd-el-Aziz, flighty, impressionable, imi- 
tative and alert, has, to quote his friend, Mr. 








THE JEWS OF CASABLANCA 


They are among the most sorely afflictéd in the entire population of the bombarded Moroccan 


town. 


Many of the most prominent Jewish merchants were stripped of everything, losing their places of business 


and their whole trade. 


Those who had been capitalists had to work as day laborers, cleaning the streets 


and removing the garbage in baskets, work for which they received the equivalent of three cents a day, 


with little food. 





THE RIVAL SULTANS OF MOROCCO 








THE LAND RAISULI LOVES 


This is the hill 


daring exploits of the eminent brigand of Morocco. 


region not very many miles from Tangier, which is celebrated as the scene of the most 
The hills stretch away in the direction of Zinat. 


Along 


the winding path a group of horsemen are wending their way in the direction of the sea, these messengers 
comprising the favorite method of communication between Raisuli and the outer world. 


A. J. Dawson, who has seen much of him, all 
the defects of the fairly intelligent half-caste 
type of humanity to which he belongs. His 
character is, according to this candid student of 
it, amiable but yielding, kindly but weak. 
“Easily reconciled to a minister who has 
robbed and helped to cripple him, he will fly 
into a rage and personally chastise the favor- 
ite who should so far forget himself as to ex- 
cel his royal master in some form of sport.” 
Quite different is the first hand report of the 


half-brother down in Marrakesh. He is de- 
termined but self-controlled, violent in speech 
and in action, but capable of subordinating 
that violence to principle. The London Post 
asks one question concerning him: “Owing 
to his large influence and popularity, to a mag- 
netic personality and to his striking resembl- 
ance, in features as in character, to the late 
Sultan, what is to prevent him from heading 
the great popular movement and by declaring 
himself to be the heaven-sent Mahdi or leader 








— 


HOME OF MOULAI ABD-EL-AZIZ, WHO IS CLAIMING THE THRONE OF MOROCCO 
The scene is Marakkesh, the ancient holy city of the Idrisite dynasty, being to Morocco what Moscow is 


to Russia. 


The edifice is the home of the half-brother of the sultan who reigns at Fez. 


The high wall en- 


closes the vast garden which, in accordance with the domestic manners of the Mohammedan Moors, is reserved 
with extreme strictness for the private abode of the harem. 
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of Islam, drawing to his standard all the fight- 
ing tribes of Northern Africa in the wild rush 
for the Holy War?” The very question, it ap- 
pears from French dailies, now asked in Paris. 
It is the more difficult to answer owing to the 
success of the great Islam schism threatening 
to deprive the Turkish Sultan of his sanctity as 
commander of the faithful and to elevate in 
his stead the holiest of imams, Mahmoud 
Yahia, now leading a consecrated life at Mec- 
ca. For that faith which, as the Koran 
















terrupted succession to the commanders of 
the faithful, faces in this Moroccan situation 
the greatest crisis with which it has had to 
cope since the conquest of Granada. 














fROM the point of view of all upon whom 
the light of the faith has dawned, the strug- 
gle in Morocco is but part of that larger and 
fiercer contest which has deprived the Sultan 
at Constantinople of his power and authority 
in Yemen, in Mesopotamia and wherever else 
the spirit behind the Holy War has spread. 
This new movement is to Islamism what the 
Wesleyan revivals are in the history of British 
Christianity. Were the prophet himself able 
to return to this world, as appears from the 
observations of the Senoussi brotherhood, he 






























































THE JOKE OF THE DESERT SEASON 
—San Francisco Bullets. 
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teaches, was divinely revealed to Mahomet . 
and has by him been handed down in unin-. . 
“innovator, but simply as a regenerator.” He 






would not hesitate to denounce the Moslems of 
to-day, especially such Moslems as Abd-el- 
Aziz, who despise the faith of their fathers 
and steep themselves in the heresies of the in- 
fidel. The Senoussi brethren are rousing the 
Mohammedan masses by propagating the 
teachings of the founder of their sect, who 
lived and worked and preached within the 
limits of Morocco altho. he was born in 
Algeria. Having studied the commentaries 
on the Koran in the Muslim university at 
Fez, the holy man presented himself to the 
world of Islam, “not as a reformer nor as an 


wished the faithful to live religiously after 
the fashion of the pious in the primitive ages 
of faith. Dreading the influence of his teach- 
ing upon the populace, the ulema drove the 
founder of the sect of the Senoussi from the 
land. The holy man, revered as a saint, trav- 
eled from one shrine to another, making the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and setting up monas- 
teries, besides urging the people who flocked 
to him from all sides to obey the precepts 
of the Koran. From these activities dates the 
renewal of Islam fervor throughout Morocco, 
and by the time the regenerator died—within 
the past twenty-years—monasteries dotted the 
Sahara, whole tribes awoke from their spiritual 
indifference and the children everywhere were 
imbibing the faith and conning the commen- 
tators. The Senoussi sent their missionaries 
to all parts of Morocco, Tripoli, Tunis, Al- 
giers and Egypt, where the seed was sown. 


PON the death of the holy man his spiritual 
prestige reverted to one of his sons, who 
adheres strictly to the teachings of his father. 
The chain of monasteries across the desert and 
the system of military organization flourish 
from end to end of Northern Africa still. Not 
a year has past since the present head of the 
Senoussi prophesied the coming of the new 
Mahdi, the leader who would rid the faithful 
of their Christian yoke by means of the Holy 
War. . The news has been received with 
frenzy in fanaticized Fez, with pious delight 
in Marrakesh and with consternation in Paris. 
The government of Premier Clemenceau does 
not aspire to bear the brunt of a Holy War 
originating in Morocco, it is true, but sus- 
ceptible of propagation throughout the Afri- 
can colonial empire so toilfully upbuilt by the 
statesmen of the third republic. France ranks 


. second only to Great Britain as a Mohamme- 


dan power, and the mere prospect of a Holy 
War is agony to a ministry not without ex- 
perience of what a dispute about religion may 















SINN FEIN—“OURSELVES ALONE” 


involve. “There can be no doubt,” comments 
the London Post, “that, far from desiring an 
opportunity to extend her influence in Moroc- 
co, France would be glad to make a present of 
the Casablanca incident to any power which 
would release her from embarrassing obliga- 
tions.” Premier Clemenceau has said as 
much within a fortnight, adding, however, 
that France will not consent to any loss of 
dignity. This is taken as a gentle hint to the 
German imperial chancellor, Prince Bilow, 
that all suggestions from Berlin as to what 
ought to happen next are works of superero- 
gation. In the courts of his palace at Fez, 
the weakly Abd-el-Aziz, complains the Figaro, 
has been taught to play France against Ger- 
many and both against the rest of Europe. 
Out of the great Morocco conference of the 
powers has come this Holy War for which 
Paris must provide the funds and from which 
Berlin means to derive the benefits! France is 
urged to accept this hypothesis by that enemy 
of William II, the London National Review, 
which says he made the crisis. 


WING about ten million dollars which he 
cannot pay, Abd-el-Aziz, environed by “a 
handful of robbers with the high-sounding ti- 


tle of viziers,” is understood to be wondering 
if a Holy War would be such a very bad thing 
for himself. “A conglomeration of tribes mis- 
governing themselves and at war with each 
other, such revenues as exist fully mortgaged, 
a sheaf of claims for the destruction of Casa- 
blanca, two cities in the hands of foreigners, 
Raisuli holding Kaid Sir Harry MacLean as 
a trump card, the pretender ruling northeast 
Morocco and the Sultan’s brother preparing 
to proclaim himself in the south”’—this is the 
definition of the Shereefian empire framed by 
the London Times. Abd-el-Aziz has adopted 
it, too, for “after a confidential talk with an 
adviser he was seized with panic.” The sol- 
diery were in line at the palace portals. Car- 
tridges and rifles were handed out. The viziers 
distributed ammunition among their faithful. 
The notabilities of the capital, the ulema of 
the mosques and all the holy ones were sum- 
moned post haste. “France,” his Shereefian 
Majesty affirmed when the assemblage had 
been arranged according to the individual rank 
of its units, “has overstepped her legal obli- 
gations in this country. Steps must be taken 
to defend Morocco from France.” So runs 
the translation of a sensational speech of 
which the precise tenor is unknown but the 
significance of which to Paris dailies cannot 
be overestimated. 
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*Y his defiant refusal last month to 
accept the Sinn Fein creed that 
Ireland should stop sending her 
representatives to the House of 
Commons in London, John Redmond, the 
Home Rule leader, threatened the very ex- 
istence of his party. It was a triumph for 
that “firebrand of Irish politics,” Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, until recently one of the Home Rule 
leaders in the British parliament and now the 
pride of Sinn Fein—which must _ be 
pronounced shin fane—two words meaning 
“ourselves alone.” To the first article in the 
Sinn Fein creed, that Ireland, namely, should 
stop dispatching her sons to the parliament at 
Westminster, Sir Thomas Esmonde, amid the 
perfumes of his flower garden in county Wex- 
ford, adds the suggestion that Ireland retain 
her Home Rulers in Dublin and make them 
the nucleus of a national council. For the 
moment Sir Thomas Esmonde has put Mr. 
John Redmond to rout in the name of Sinn 
Fein. “Young Ireland, priest and student 
alike,” writes Mr. Sydney Brooks in the Lon- 
don Mail, “is rallying to its side, and I con- 
ceive the time is not far off when we in Eng- 
land shall be confessing that, compared with 
Sinn Fein, every other Irish agitation was 
the merest squib.” He expects to see the Sinn 
Feiners grow in influence until the direction 
of Irish affairs is in their hands and until the 
man of men in the land is Sir Thomas Es- 
monde. Naturally, the Home Rulers, fearful 
for their seats—Mr. Brooks adds “for their 
salaries”—and firmly convinced that Mr. John 
Redmond’s way is the best, are at odds with 
the Sinn Feiners and speak in disparagement 
of Sir Thomas Esmonde. Ireland has been 
through no such pandemonium since the up- 
roarious campaigns of Parnell. 
A YOUNG-LOOKING, sunburned man, 
cutting flowers in a garden, holding upon 
his left arm the gardener’s basket while wield- 
ing the pruning hook with his right—such is 
Esmonde the man as sketched in the London 
Standard. After twenty-two years in the House 
of Commons as a Home Ruler of Home Rulers 
he has affirmed sensationally that his country- 
men are living in a fool’s paradise. “The sig- 
nificance of his action, his letters to Mr. Red- 
mond, the refusal of his constituents to accept 
his resignation as member for North Wexford 
and his determination to return to the Home 
Rule party only upon conditions which he him- 
self defined, can scarcely be realized in their 
portentous bigness by those who gain their 
knowledge of Irish affairs from casual perusal 
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of the newspapers.” This the London daily is 
so sure of that it looks for a great upheaval in 
the House of Commons when Parliament is 
brought together in the cold weather. Mr. 
Redmond is part and parcel already of a for- 
gotten past. The great names on the roll of 
Home Rule glory are missing in the list of the 
Redmondites now. William O’Brien, for in- 
stance, is gone. He withdrew indignantly long 
ago, taking his devoted sympathizers with 
him. Mr. Redmond professed amusement at 
the time. Mr. “Tim” Healy, the sarcastic one, 
pride of the wits in the House of Commons, 
went his way likewise, unable to make one of 
a following that saw its leader in a John Red- 
mond. He is, like Parnell, cold, aloof, silent 
not in brilliant flashes but in gloomy reserves 
and frigid taciturnities. The iciness of Par- 
nell was sublime, like the Boreal vastnesses of 
the Polar night, but the iciness of Redmond 
was that of circus lemonade. He could not 
lead, he made no impression, he fell flat, and 
if the month’s prognostications be trustworthy, 
he will subside into a still more inglorious 
flatness. 


ITH an old, soft straw hat on his head, a 

pair of knickerbockers reaching to his 
knees and home knit stockings encasing his ex- 
tremities, Sir Thomas Esmonde, in the interval 
of propping up a drooping gladiolus on his an- 
cestral estate in county Wexford, has told 
what he thinks of it all. “The Sinn Feiners 
say,” he observed, “why waste time and money 
in sending representatives to Westminster 
when the majority of the people in Ireland have 
consistently declared that the country must not 
«be ruled through an English Parliament and 
when those representatives, despite the most 
strenuous endeavors, have almost invariably 
failed to persuade or coerce Parliament to 
pass measures which the voters of Ireland, 
rightly or wrongly, believe to be essential to 
their welfare?” The Sinn Fein policy, as Sir 
Thomas Esmonde formulated it last month, 
would be to contest all the seats in the House 
of Commons while keeping the victors at the 
polls in Dublin. They would not deliberate 
in the capital of England but in the capital 
of Ireland. This would mean a representative 
body making its will effective outside the 
law through the medium of county councils, 
an idea pronounced feasible by the most hos- 
tile English critics of things Irish. Dublin 
would once more have in her local life a parlia- 
ment as real, though not as legal, as the as- 
semblage to which Henry Grattan, grand- 
father of Sir Thomas Esmonde, by the way, 
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made the remark that Ireland could get a king 


anywhere. 
A PARLIAMENT of Ireland brought into 
being on the Sinn Fein basis would rest 
upon the moral authority of five-sixths of the 
Irish people. The London Mail itself concedes 
that, concedes, too, that Sir Thomas Esmonde 
may yet prove to be the great leader for whom 
his country has so vainly sighed since the pass- 
ing of Parnell. The Irish parliament in the 
mind’s eye of Sir Thomas Esmonde could pass 
no laws. But it could pass resolutions. These 
resolutions would infallibly be acted upon with 
enthusiasm by every rural council, every urban 
council and every county council, every poor 
law board from Ballinasloe to Skibbereen. 
“Practically all the local representative bodies 
in Ireland would thus be brought under the 
control of a single directing authority and 
would be linked together in working out a 
definite and concerted policy.” All the funds 
annually dealt with by local elective bodies 
in Ireland—about $30,000,000—might in this 
fashion be spent on a national basis of appro- 
priation in Dublin. If the suggested Sinn 
Fein parliament of Ireland were to issue its 
edict that no son of the old sod should enter 
the army or the navy of the British King, the 
co-operation of the locally chosen bodies would 
make that edict “extremely effective.” That, 
says Mr. Sydney Brooks, is certain. If the 
Sinn Fein parliament were to decree that all 
local bodies should purchase only Irish goods 
and only Irish produce, an immense stimulus 
would be given to Irish industry and to Irish 
agriculture. By deflecting the deposits and 
controlling the financial transactions of the 
bodies it represents, it might without much dif- 
ficulty, says our student of the situation, call 
into being both an Irish stock exchange and 
an Irish national bank. It might also lay the 
foundation of a national Irish civil service by 
classifying all positions that are under the 
jurisdiction of public bodies, by throwing them 
open to competitive examination and by mak- 
ing a knowledge of the Irish language obliga- 
tory in all grades. It might even set up Irish 
courts that would make a mockery of imbecility 
of British courts. 


SEMLIEVING himself on the eve of a totally 

new departure in Irish agitation that will 
tax his official forbearance to the utmost, Au- 
gustine Birrell, whose career as an essayist 
has been more successful than his policy in 
Dublin, is understood to have been in despair 
all last month. His gloom was based upon Sir 
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Thomas Esmonde’s endorsement of the new 
platform of the Sinn Feiners, a platform an- 
nounced in the official organ of the movement 
with much rhetorical contempt for Mr. John 
Redmond and his associates. The instant the 
Sinn Feiners have induced the Irish members 
to withdraw from Parliament—they expect to 
accomplish that within a year—the “new con- 
stitution of the Irish republic” will manifest 
its vitality, in defiance of the act of union be- 
tween the two kingdoms and in contempt of 
the King’s royal prerogative. Mr. Birrell is 
said to have convinced himself that the Sinn 
Feiners are in a position to realize their dream 
of an assembly sitting in Dublin and consti- 
tuting a parliament in every sense of the term. 
Is it to be scattered at the point of the bayonet 
when it goes so far as to establish an executive 
obedient to itself with a ministry to carry out 
its mandate? That might mean the inspiring 
spectacle of a Sir Thomas Esmonde in a con- 
vict’s suit. That typical descendant of a hard- 
riding, hard-fighting, sporting race of Irish 
nobility, after devoting twenty-two years of 
his life to the humdrum of Home Rule, expects 
now to round out his career by some such 
spectacular defiance of Augustine Birrell the 
Irish secretary, not Augustine Birrell the de- 
lightful essayist and still more delightful man. 
For Sir Thomas is infusing his own humanism 
—a rosebud slipping back from its supporting 
wire on his garden wall is tenderly put back 
to safety by his own kind hand—to the frore 
ruthlessness of this impending deadlock. 


SINN FEIN will promote the cordiality of 

that co-operation between the Germans and 
the Irish in the United States which, as the 
Dublin organ of the movement so fondly be- 
lieves, must yet profoundly influence world poli- 
tics as Washington understands that expres- 


sion. The ramifications of Sinn Finn will be 
extended to that majestic Nile along whose 
banks Egypt broods discontentedly for her de- 
liverer, and to the fierce heats of India, beneath 
which ancient Bengal grows restive. Sinn Fein, 
thus interpreted through its aspirations, be- 
comes the most comprehensive of Hibernian 
ideals, for while its center is Dublin its circum- 
ference is the surface of the earth. “A blow at 
England,” explains Sinn Fein, the weekly, 
“would be far more effective when she would 
be engaged in a life and death struggle with, 
say Germany, than in times of peace.” Hun- 
gary, we read next, was prepared, she took full 
advantage of German victories over Austria in 
1866. “Sadowa gave her back her constitu- 
tion.” Bismarck saw his opportunity when a 


THEY KISSED HIM, KISSED HIM, 
KISSED HIM 


Because he is Doctor Ludovic Lazarus Zamenhof, 
the eye doctor of Warsaw, who invented Esperanto. 
At every world ‘gathering of Esperantists he is the 
central personality, the young lady Esperantists dis- 
playing their enthusiasm by calling him “Dear!” or 
embracing him or hailing him as the being who has 
brought a new beauty into their lives. 


stubborn Austrian. emperor refused the Mag- 
yars their birthright and when those Magyars 
as a consequence turned a deaf ear to the Aus- 
trian emperor’s entreaties for help. A Sinn 
Fein policy will make that history repeat itself 
in Ireland and the logical result is a worldwide 
campaign against England of which the din 
reverberates in Washington, Cairo, Berlin and 


Calcutta. 
~ 


* * 


(Gute) I was a living deluge of Esperantists, 
pasewe plunging headlong through the rail- 
way Station of the English university 

town of Cambridge, that billowed 
uncontrollably a few weeks back when Zamen- 
hof—absent-minded, unassuming, middle-sized, 
bespectacled, bald and timid Ludovic Lazarus 
Zamenhof—came to town. The first rush of 
Esperantists, in ecstasy at sight of him whose 
nouns end in “o,” adjectives in “a” and adverbs 
in “e,” might have landed suicidally between 
the railroad tracks had not the troop of Front- 
iersmen stood drawn up like the Swiss at Ver- 
sailles or like that thin red line at Waterloo. 
Loud rang the cheers as Esperantist after Es- 
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perantist fell into line, each with his little green 
star or her little green star, until this triumphal 
procession had entered the presence of the vice- 
chancellor of the University of Cambridge. The 
international congress of Esperantists, com- 
prising delegates from extinguished Korea as 
well as from assertive and undominated Para- 
guay, had opened. Here, in the capacity of 
honorary president, stood Zamenhof again, he 
who has dreamed, thought, lived, striven and 
pondered for over twenty years in behalf of the 
brotherhood of man, the fraternity of nations, 
ideals promoted by pronouns ending in “i” and 
spelling according to sound. “Dear friends in 
Esperanto,” began the doctor, who is an eye 
specialist in his Warsaw home and never visit- 
ed western Europe until three years ago. A 
thousand or two of Esperanto throats of brass 
roared applause, for the doctor is a likable lit- 
tle Russian Pole, who assumes no airs and is 
sincerely resolved to bring peace on earth on 
the basis of his vocabulary of 1,891 roots 
and a flexible method of word-building. 


"Tavs beshouted and becymbaled by his le- 
gions, Doctor Zamenhof illustrated to the 
Esperantists afire before him the resources of 





The  kilted Scot The 


who makes his plurals 


scantily 


attired Tyrolean at- 
v : tracted the attention of the small boys, 
ey Fe while the French boulevardier smiled. 
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their language by delivering in it an original, 
captivating and instructive series of moral, 
historical and biographical commentaries on 
the situation. It was, from an Esperantist 
point of view, said Doctor Zamenhof, glorious 
to reflect that while the motto of the cause had 
never been put into words, its spirit had been 
felt throughout the world. They wished to cre- 
ate a common ground upon which the wildest 
varieties of our species might mingle harmoni- 
ously through the medium of a rich, mellifluous 
and universal tongue. Hence the significance 
of the beautiful and majestic little green badge 
which called Esperantists year by year from 
all over the earth in the name of that most 
beautiful vision of mankind. In concluding 
with the cry “Long live Esperanto!” Doctor 
Zamenhof felt called upon to add at the top of 
his slightly enfeebled treble the aspiration: 
“But above all long live the soul of Esper- 
antism!” a slogan taken up—altho there are 
too many “j’s” in it to look quite pretty in 
print—with all the fervor of the ancient Brit- 
ons in the days of Queen Boadicea. Doctor 
Zamenhof resumed his seat beside his wife, a 
most amiable lady who speaks not only Es- 
peranto but French, German and Russian. 





The Cambridge “bobby” and the del- 


egate who had never been in touch 
before understood one another. 


LEADERS IN ESPERANTO PROPAGANDA FROM MANY LANDS WHO WERE MUTUALLY 
INTELLIGIBLE AT CAMBRIDGE 





THE HOTSPURS 


T= brightness of this Esperantist morn was 
made more glittering by the choice as 
actual president of the congress of that Na- 
poleon in the use of prefixes, Lieut.-Col. 
J. Pollen. He, too, dwelt upon the time 
to be when intelligence shall abound, wit ir- 
raciate and Esperanto lie down beside the art 
of war. There were loud cheers for this hit at 
The Hague conference, which loses much of 
its effect when translated into a language hav- 
ing irregular verbs. Lieutenant-Colonel Pol- 
len, in his official capacity as president of the 
British Esperanto Association, was indignant 
at hostile suggestions that language is a growth 
that grows with our growth, and not a thing 
that can be trained or cultivated or evolved. A 
man capable of urging such an objection would 
prefer the chatter of the monkey to the song 
of the siren, a wilderness to a garden. A train 
of sudden, original and tumultuous conceptions, 
starting up in brilliant, orderly and infinitely 
versatile forms of Esperanto, vivified Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Pollen’s comparison of French 
verbs, with 2,265 regular or irregular termina- 
tions, and the round dozen endings allowed by 
Doctor Zamenhof to the patrons of his inven- 
tion. In English, pronunciation is to the for- 
eigner what crossing the Alps was to Hannibal, 
but in Esperanto it becomes to anyone what 
kissing Juliet was to»Romeo. Then there is 
spelling, the subject so enticing to the head 
of the United States government, the immortal 
Roosevelt. In Esperanto the head of the 
United States government would spell accord- 
ing to sound, for each letter has in Esperanto 
one invariable sound, just as in “David Cop- 
perfield” Mr. Wilkins Micawber had one in- 
variable expectation. By this time the congress 
was thoroly aroused, and when a Bulgarian 
officer shouted that a few years ago they used 
to burn all Esperanto literature coming to the 
barracks whereas now Prince Ferdinand had 
issued orders that any officer or private might 
wear the green star, the assemblage seemed 
a veritable states-general, hearing of the fall 
of another Bastille. 


HEN the tumult and the shouting died 

they heard with emotion that the first 
British Esperantist was at that moment in 
Alaska. Events now followed fast and furious, 
it being affirmed that Lord Roberts, the hero of 
Kandahar, slept with an Esperanto grammar 
beneath his pillow, while Prof. J. J. 
Thomson, immortalized by his discovery of 
the conductivity of electricity through gases, 
had recorded his observations in the language 
that has no exceptions. The venerable scholar 


OF ESPERANTO 


® 


THE MOST BRILLIANT ESPERANTIST IN 
AMERICA 

Henry James Forman, who led the American dele- 
gation in the Cambridge Congress, is one of the 
pioneers of Esperanto among the younger journalists 
and editors of this country. He has contributed a 
series of articles on the new universal language to 
The North American Review. At the speranto 
Congress in Cambridge, England, Mr. Forman in- 
vited the delegates to hold the next world congress 
in this country. 


who has been professor of Latin at Cambridge 
since 1872 and who is now in his eighty-fourth 
year, Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, likewise talked 
to the delegates in Esperanto. He had begun 
to learn the language six weeks previously, 
and he felt already as fluent as Cicero. It is 
the crowning glory of Esperanto that its dev- 
otees are equal in eloquence, in style and in 
those adventitious rhetorical aids by. means of 
which a Milton in English becomes immortal, 
a Corneille in French admired and a Goethe 
in German classic. Shakespeare himself, with 
the 2,200 words of the Esperanto vocabulary, 
is no better than anyone else. The author of 
Hamlet has with the Esperanto stem “san” no 
poetical advantage over the author of “Old 
Grimes is Dead.” From “san,” for instance, 
are formed sano, health, sana, healthy, sani, 
to be well, and so on to infinity or until we 
halt at sanulo, a healthy person. The younger 
and more hot-headed among the Esperantists 
discussed the strict limitation of the vocabulary 
last month until Babel Tower, with the confu- 
sion of tongues—were not Babel added with 
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the conflagration of thoughts, as someone some- 
where says—seemed pellucidity itself. Too 
many Esperantists asked for wider powers in 
the invention of new words. Synonyms are 
to Zamenhof what Carthage was to Cato. The 
style of Esperanto is consequently cramped in 
places, as was General Monk, whom they 
shipped to England in a packing case. Esper- 
anto is prone to baldness of expression as well, 
but so was Cesar when his hair grew thin on 
top. The conservatives, in a word, proved as 
powerful in the congress at Cambridge as they 
have so long been in the House of Lords at 
Westminster. 





Ae those esurient Esperantists to 
whom the regularity of their verb pre- 
sages the return to earth of a universal peace, 
the least jealous dailies abroad direct the bat- 
tering-ram of incredulity. “It is by no means 
certain that peace and good will would be the 
consequence of general comprehension of each 
other’s thoughts,” notes the London Times. 
“Such short cuts to felicity have often been 
proposed, but the results of such experiments 
are not convincing. That men would be broth- 
erly in feeling if they all spoke Esperanto or 
were as accomplished liguists as Mezzofanti 
is highly doubtful. The quarrels of nations do 
not depend upon grammar or philology.” The 
London Outlook would like to know if a com- 
mon language saved France from revolution. 
“Our own history proves that a common lan- 
guage is no guarantee of peace; else how had 
the Wars of the Roses, the Civil War, the Rev- 
olution—yes, and the loss of the United States 
—occurred?” This, retorts a champion of the 
universal speech in the English Review of 
Reviews, is to put out of sight that to Doctor 
Zamenhof confusion of tongues is “the real 
authentic antichrist of the world” and “a 
kind of second fall of man.” Doctor Zamen- 
hof invented Esperanto philologically, but he 
conceived it theologically. “By Eve’s trans- 
gression man fell,” to quote the authorized 
version of these legends, “but by the confusion 
of tongues humanity lost its unity and was im- 
pelled headlong on the downward road toward 
endless strife.” Zamenhof mused as a child 
upon these things in the little town of Bielos- 
tok, destined to become through the pious pil- 
grimages of the Esperantist as renowned as 
the tomb of the prophet’s son-in-law in Meso- 
potamia. For Esperanto, as is pointed out by 
the Marquis de Beaufront, who has conse- 
crated twenty years of his life to the cause, 
has survived that period of unscientific ridi- 
cule whereby the cheap wits of the world dem- 
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onstrate their own imperviousness to philology 
and the humanitarian ideal. Esperanto has its 
Mary Magdalens as well as its John the Bap- 
tists, Doctor Zamenhof having been enthusi- 
astically kissed at the congress by young ladies 
into whose lives his grammar and vocabulary 
have brought better adverbs and a nobler noun. 





“THE sublimity of the gathering seemed posi- 

tively sidereal when, on the last great day, 
three thousand voices took up the strains of 
L’Espero, the hymn that is to accomplish for 
the greatest philological crusade upon 
which the sun has ever shown all that the Mar- 
seillaise achieved for the French Revolution. 
Mr. F. Moscheles, the British artist whose 
genius sheds upon the universal language 
much of the glamor thrown by Camoens’s 
Lusiad upon his native Portugal, predicted 
that this hymn of L’Espero will make the blood 
tingle in men’s veins yet all the way from Mad- 
agascar—where there are a thousand Esperan- 
tists even now—to Alaska where the original 
British Esperantist makes his home. Esper- 
antism itself Had been in a roar that morning 
over a project scarcely less ambitious than that 
of the ancient Athenians in dispatching their 
tremendous expedition against Syracuse. Col. 
George Harvey, the editor, financier and 
publicist, who sustains to Esperantism some- 
what the relationship of the senate and peo- 
ple of Rome to the empire of Jugurtha or that 
of the United States to Hawaii before the 
islands were annexed, or that of Taft to the 
Philippines to-day, had invited the crusaders 
to America. The next world conference of 
Esperantists must be held in New York. 
When Henry James Forman, the Bolivar of 
Esperanto in the New World, presented Col. 
Harvey’s invitation, when he told of the thou- 
sands who had never even heard of a verb 
unchangeable in person or number, opposition 
seemed logically defunct. Every delegate was 
in the mood of Isabella when Columbus told 
her of the heathen unconverted to Chris- 
tianity. All realized the importance of Col- 
onel Harvey, capable, in the zeal of fresh con- 
version, of bringing out Esperanto editions of 
Harper's Weekly and The North American 
Review. It was not to be. With their invari- 
able consonants and their long vowels, en- 
couraged by their system of word-building, in- 
spired by the ingenuity of their participle and 
glorying in the arbitrary arrangement of the 
words in their sentences, the Esperantists, 
waving their little green flag, will make their 
next irruption among those who use the lan- 
guage of Goethe. 
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THE WORDY WAR OF BEBEL’S FOLLOWERS 


BLIVIOUS of the hisses with which 
the hundreds of delegates brought 
together from all over the world 
strove to suppress him, Gustave 

Hervé bullied the international Socialist gath- 
ering at Stuttgart into hearing another of his 
famous harangues against patriotism. Bebel, 
idol of his immense following in the Father- 
land, had striven to have Hervé suppressed. 
Jaurés, the most eloquent of living Frenchmen 
and, as his admirers insist, the most sensible 
of living Socialists, had implored his dapper 
little countryman to say nothing. Bernstein, 
originator of the opportunist policy within the 
Socialist movement, asked Hervé as a personal 
favor to remain silent. Volmar, the brilliant 
Socialist leader of Bavaria, an old army of- 
ficer, a born aristocrat, thought Hervé should 
be suppressed. Ferri, the scholarly, Mephisto- 
like leader of Italian Socialism who put a 
hole through the door of the chamber of depu- 
ties at Rome with his fist as a protest against 
the suppression of his own verbiage, wanted 
Hervé extinguished. Even Vaillant, who fa- 
vors the theory that no man should shed a drop 
of blood for his country, felt that if no one 
wanted to hear Hervé, Hervé should not want 
to be heard, while Kato, the emotional Social- 
ist leader of the Japanese, who told the dele- 
gates during the debate on human solidarity 
that the proceedings had made him weep 
twice, seemed, at the prospect of hearing 
Hervé, likely to weep a third time. For all 
that Hervé triumphed over the 300 delegates 
from Germany, the 130 from England, the 90 
from France, the 50 from Russia, to say noth- 
ing of the goodly muster from our own repub- 
lic, from Rumania, from Siam and from Bo- 
livia. The most critical phase of the stormy 
gathering had come and Hervé dominated the 
crisis. 


F the boasts of Gustave Hervé be true—and 

many cautious observers think they have 
some basis in fact—the government of the 
third republic can no longer trust the rank and 
file of the French army. Some years have 
passed since he told the metal workers of Paris 
that the reservists, after joining their regi- 
ments in the event of mobilization, should 
employ the weapons distributed among them 
“to attack the capitalists and deliver the pro- 
letariat from its oppressors.” He has often 
urged the Socialists among the troops either 
to desert or to stay at home if there be war, 
leaving only the patriots—“fools that they are” 
—to rush to the firing line. The patriots would 
naturally be slaughtered. The proletarian So- 
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cialists would be leit safe and sound at home. 
Then must they rise as one man, expel the 
capitalists and set up the new order of society. 
In the meantime the comrades in the enemy’s 
camp would have acted like the Hervian So- 
cialists on the hither side of the frontier. Thus 
would be inaugurated that epoch in human an- 
nals from which must ever after date the 
greatest economic event conceivable by a his- 
torical philosophy based on Socialism. In the 
nervous precipitancy with which he shouts 
these things at his innumerable audiences 
Gustave Hervé answers to every detail in Car- 
lyle’s famous description of Robespierre, for 
he, too, is an anxious, slight ineffectual-look- 
ing man in spectacles, “his eyes (were the 
glasses off) troubled, careful; with upturned 
face, snuffing dimly the uncertain future 
times; complexion of a multiplex atrabiliar 
color, the final shade of which may be the 
pale sea-green.” Hervé is the wordiest and 
loudest of expounders among Socialists, and 
just now the most conspicuous. 


|" was certainly a searching question that 

Hervé put to his German comrades. “If,” 
he said, successfully defying the desperate ef- 
forts of Bebel to extinguish him in committee, 


“if the German government is as convinced as 
I am that we have destroyed the discipline of 
the French army and profits by this fact to 
pick a quarrel with France, the French would 
propose to refer the subject of dispute to arbi- 
tration, but if the German government refuses 
to arbitrate, what then will the German So- 


cialists do?” Bernstein ventured to suggest— 
these disputes went on nominally behind 
closed doors but in reality with the whole 
world of Socialism gazing enraptured on and 
listening with ear intent—that a distinction 
should be made between those who attack and 
those who are attacked. But who was to draw 
the distinction? Bernstein could not tell 
Hervé that. No such distinction was possible 
in 1870, said Hervé. No such distinction was 
possible with regard to the war between Rus- 
sia and Japan, nor as Sefior Porubene hastened 
to add—the Sefior is the hope of Socialism in 
Arequipa—with regard to the war between 
Chile and Peru. Hervé taunted Bebel, Volmar 
and Bernstein with not wanting to go to 
prison, a charge which those Socialists con- 
fessed to have some foundation in fact. Hervé 
continued his taunts. German Socialism is the 
most perfect and best lubricated voting ma- 
chine the world has ever seen. But there is 
not the slightest spark of revolutionary spirit 
iu it anywhere. The discipline of German So- 
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cialism is admirable. It is the discipline of 
stagnation, however, and of death. Once upon 
a time Bebel had courage enough to strike, to 
fire the hearts of his countrymen, yea, to eat 
his bread with tears in the loneliness of the 
convict’s cell. To-day, when he had three mil- 
lion voters behind him, when the fate of a 
measure in the Reichstag might be said at 
times to depend upon the turning of his finger, 
when the next election might sweep him in- 
to power at the head of a majority, Bebel 
thought of practical political considerations 
before risking the solitary confinement of a 
jail. Hervé’s faith in Socialistic human na- 
ture was undergoing an excruciating strain. 


CARCELY had Socialism sat down in 

scorn upon the prostrate Hervé when the 
misadventure of Harry Quelch brought her 
in a hurry to her feet. Harry edits Justice, 
fiercest of all London prints given over to ex- 
position of the severely scientific variety of 
Socialism. Nature herself is a Socialist, ac- 
cording to Justice, inspired by Harry. Harry 
Quelch and Willie Thorne, who is a member 
of Parliament, had gone to Stuttgart with 
souls aflame at what they consider the “milki- 
ness” of the Labor party in the Commons. In 
the development of his views to this effect, 
Harry felt called upon to say that The Hague 
conference is a “thieves’ supper.” The French 
translator’s report of the debate put into 
Harry’s mouth the allegation that the delegates 
to the peace conference are “thieves and mur- 
derers.” The Wurtemberg government took 
so serious a view of this language that Herr 
Singer, the German proletarian who presided 
over the Socialist Congress, was told to make 
Harry retract. 


ARRY, who became the hero of the world 

conference of the cause, refused to retract. 
The expression “thieves’ supper,” he ex- 
plained, was “a common expression among 
English Socialists to describe a meeting of 
representatives of the capitalistic interests,” 
and when used with reference to the proceed- 
ings in the Dutch capital implied nothing more 
offensive than that the delegates there “were 
arranging and carrying on the work of mur- 
der and exploitation all over the earth.” This, 
according to Willie, who championed Harry 
warmly, ought to be satisfactory to the Wur- 
temberg government. It was nothing of the 
kind. At the opening of the session next 
morning, President Singer, amid roars of 
“Shame!” announced that Harry must leave 
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Stuttgart in ten hours unless he meant to be 
carried over the frontier by the police. Harry 
was kept busy shaking hands of comrades from 
all over the world, signing souvenir postcards 
and submitting to flashlight photography of 
himself beside that well-known Polish revolu- 
tionary lady, Madame Belbaninoff, who has 
had an amazingly erratic career and who 
hailed Harry as another Brutus. At last Wil- 
lie shouted: “Are we downhearted?” where- 
upon with one voice the congress cried: No! 
Herr Singer expressed the profound humilia- 
tion of German Socialism at “this infamy,” 
which, he felt. convinced, would compromise 
Germany in the eyes of the civilized world. 
Bebel arranged to have Harry’s vacant chair 
draped in black during the remaining sessions. 
In reply to a rumor that Emperor William was 
behind the martyrdom of Harry, the Schwab- 
ische Merkur declared that the kingdom of 
Wurtemberg had acted without any pressure 
from the kingdom of Prussia, but this Willie 
cannot believe. Harry was snapshotted and 
taken to breakfast by his London admirers 
when he got home, and Willie means to bring 
the matter up in the House of Commons next 
January. 


AAORE conspicuous than any other feature 
of the gathering, in the opinion of all 
European organs, was the “imperialist” ten- 


dency it displayed. Eduard Bernstein, who 
wants German Socialism to relax the rigidity 
of its adherence to the old ideal of Karl Marx, 
induced the delegates to give a qualified ad- 
hesion to the colonial policy not only of Ger- 
many, but of France and other lands. Those 
who denounce Germany for holding posses- 
sions in Africa, France for clinging to Indo- 
China, the United States for retaining the 
Philippines, should logically propose “to give 
America back to the redskins.” In saying this 
Bernstein seems to the London Telegraph to 
repudiate the true spirit of Socialism, but the 
Berlin Vorwéarts, organ of the cause in the 
Fatherland, denies that. The fierce debates on 
anti-militarism, entailing the setback to Hervé, 
prove to many cautious foreign dailies, opposed 
to Socialism, that war in Europe may ulti- 
mately be exterminated by the refusal of the 
working classes to countenance it. Yet So- 
cialism will not forbid its adherents to take up 
arms. Bebel himself says he will shoulder a 
musket for the Fatherland. “The severe les- 
son in patriotism which has been administered 
by the German Socialist leaders to their 
French comrades represented by Hervé,” to 





COLLAPSE OF THE QUEBEC BRIDGE 


give the words of the Paris Figaro, “will re- 
main one of the most memorable features of 
this congress.” But the lesson of lessons, in- 
sists the Indépendance Belge (Brussels), is 
the wonderfully high average, in character, in 
capacity and in achievement, of the Socialist 
leaders themselves. Whether we turn to Van- 
dervelde from Belgium, or Adler from Austria, 
Axelrod from Russia or Branting from Swe- 
den, Jaurés from France or Ferri from Italy, 
we find in every instance a man of first rate 
mind, profound knowledge of economic con- 
ditions and the rarest insight into the heart 
of the masses everywhere. More than to 
any other single circumstances, therefore, we 
are assured, the great and growing prestige 
of Socialism throughout Europe to-day is 
ascribable to the brilliant quality of the leader- 
ship. The failure of Socialism to impress it- 
self upon the political life of Great Britain and 
the United States may denote simply that in 
the Anglo-Saxon countries the cause has yet 
to throw up its Moses. : 
* 
* ‘2 

SPAN of a quarter of a mile in the 

structure which surpasses in mag- 

nitude anything of the kind ever 

erected—the bridge across the St. 
Lawrence below Quebec—collapsed into the 
river a fortnight since. “More than fifty men 
were killed. This hugest of engineering feats 
was commenced last autumn. Such imperial 
significance was associated in the Canadian 
mind with this application of the cantilever 
principle to a mile and a haf of steel from 
shore to shore that King Edward himself had 
been asked to attend its inception. The bridge 
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is designed to afford space for four lines of 
railway, two being for electric cars and two 
for trains drawn by steam locomotives. A 
road for vehicular traffic and a pathway for 
pedestrians are likewise called for by the 
specifications. While no accurate information 
is even yet available on the subject of the 
technical defect to which the catastrophe must 
have been due, the lay mind in Canada 
ascribes everything to overloading of the un- 
finished spans with apparatus and with build- 
ing material. The practice of lifting and trans- 
porting immense weights through the agency of 
electro-magnetic power is said to have been 
carried to extremes. “The initial cause of the 
wreck,” affirms The Engineering News of New 
York, “appears to be the failure of some com- 
pression member in the anchor arm of the can- 
tilever.” That is, the bridge was to consist 
of two great cantilevers with their river arms 
connected by a suspended span 675 feet long. 
In erecting this suspended span, “stresses” nat- 
urally result in the cantilever. They are 
greater than those of the span after it is con- 
nected. These “erection stresses” are suscepti- 
ble of computation, but our technical contem- 
porary wonders if sufficient provision was 
made for them. An error of calculation existed 
somewhere and this appears a likely place for 
it. However, as the Toronto Globe observes, 
“not one unnecessary moment will be lost in 
resuming the work and in pushing it with re- 
doubled energy to a conclusion.” At the same 
time public confidence in the reliability of the 
works of the engineering constructor, as The 
Engineering News frankly concedes, has re- 
ceived a blow from the effects of which the 
entire profession will suffer for years. 
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VIEW OF QUEBEC BRIDGE ON AUG. 14, 1907, FIFTEEN DAYS BEFORE ITS FALL 
The south cantilever is complete and two panels of the suspended ag have been erected. The small or top- 


chord traveler is in position to erect the third panel. 


The main trave 


er is on the ninth panel of the cantilever 


arm, and is being taken down for re-erection on the south side. 
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Courtesy of The Engineering News, New York 


WRECKAGE OF SOUTH ANCHOR ARM, QUEBEC BRIDGE, SEEN FROM THE BLUFF WEST OF 
THE APPROACH SPAN 
The continuous line of the top-chord eyebars, showing clearly in this view, makes it apparent that no tension 


failure in the top chord caused the wreck. 
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The lower section of the fourth intermediate post of the left truss 


lies across the wreckage in the distance, with the joint at midheight of the post lying near the right top-chord 


eyebars. 


RAZIL provoked so lively an ex- 

change of dispatches between Wash- 

ington and The Hague within the 

past few weeks, as the gossip runs, 
that the American delegates to the peace con- 
ference lost sleep. Among the nations of 
“minor importance” in his classification of the 
powers for the new permanent arbitration 
court, Mr. Joseph H. Choate rated Brazil. 
Her delegates declined to enter into social re- 
lations of cordiality with the American pleni- 
potentiary. They cabled home in terms of re- 
sentment. The Jornal do Comercio and other 
Rio Janeiro organs referred in fury to a cer- 
tain big stick and to a certain Elihu Root who 
attended the Pan-American Congress with 
professions of esteem for South American re- 
publics. The press campaign against the 
United States was on the scale of the injury 
sustained by Brazilian self-esteem. Root had 


spoken in Rio with the tongues of angels, but 
he was become as sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal. Brazil vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
but in a classification of the powers she re- 
fuses to be ranked as a minor nation. Mr. 
Root, returning from a brief period of re- 
cuperation, saw reason to dread that the re- 
sults of his long South American tour had 
been undone at The Hague. It is understood 
that he cabled to Mr. Choate to adopt a new 
classification of the powers permitting Brazil 
to assume among the nations of the earth that 
free and equal station to which the laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God entitle her. The 
American plenipotentiary at once put on his 
hat and rushed to the Binnenhof, where the 
veil of secrecy is thick, and the Jornal do Com- 
ercio consents to suspend its judgment. 
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BELMONT: AN EPITOME OF WALL STREET 


< a type of man, study August Belmont. 

wn, He is probably the most representa- 

tive man on the street. Other men 

are more interesting, have more striking per- 
sonalities; but for that very reason they are 
less representative. Belmont probably has a 
personality, if one could come at it; but it is 
hidden in the recesses of his sub-consciousness. 
The Belmont who is revealed to the world is 
a Wall Street machine, full of nervous energy, 
a tireless worker and planner, daring and able, 
a man who thinks in millions, knows the Wall 
Street game perfectly, knows but little else and 
has an idea that there isn’t much else any- 
where. Even in his sports—horse-racing and 
yacht-racing—he is a representative still of 
Wall Street instincts. He isn’t so much to 


blame for the fact that his horizon is bounded 
so narrowly. He was brought up in Wall Street, 
so to speak. His father was head of the fa- 
mous banking house of August Belmont & 


Company, American representatives of the 
Rothschilds of Europe, the biggest bankers of 
the world. The father came to this country 
from Germany, where he received his business 
training in the Rothschild house in Frankfort. 
Naturally Belmont the son inherited the traits 
that made the father the trusted agent of the 
European bankers, and his environment was 
such as to develop those traits and to elimi- 
nate any that might conflict with his destined 
career as his father’s successor. He became 
a sort of replica of his father. When he gradu- 
ated from Harvard in 1874, being then but 
twenty-one years of age, he -was at once as- 
signed to duty in some subordinate position in 
the. bank and proceeded to learn the banking 
business from A to ampersand. Of course he 
went to the top. He was industrious, reliable, 
talented, and, what is more to his credit, he 
kept his life free from scandal. Considering 
the amount of marital gossip of one sort and 
another produced by the Belmont family, the 
comparative cleanliness and propriety of Au- 
gust Belmont’s career -is worthy of a white 
mark. When the father died in 1890, August, 
Jr., took the headship of the bank and in- 
herited most of his father’s wealth. 

He was then thirty-seven. He is now fifty- 
four, and he is probably face to face to-day 


with the greatest crisis of his career—a crisis 
in which his professional reputation as a 
financier is at stake, as well as a large part of 
his fortune, variously estimated all the way 
from twenty to one hundred millions. This 
crisis arises out of his connection with the 
transit interests of New York, merged in the 
hands of a great holding company, the Inter- 
borough-Metropolitan, of which Belmont was 
the organizer and first president. It was Bel- 
mont who financed the building of the New 
York City subway. After it was built and in 
successful operation he proceeded to consoli- 
date with it the elevated system and the street 
car system. It is said that he was practically 
compelled to take these additional systems on 
terms that have proved exceedingly burden- 
some. The stocks were tremendously inflated, 
and he, or his holding company, was forced to 
guarantee dividends on a vast amount of 
watered stock. Now the Public Service Com- 
mission recently created by the New York 
Legislature on the recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Hughes has been probing into the tran- 
sit affairs of New York City and rumors have 
filled all Wall Street of revelations about to 
come forth concerning Interborough-Metro- 
politan that will eclipse the revelations of fren- 
zied finance in the big insurance companies. 
Wall Street always has rumors galore, most 
of them misleading. But the misleading ru- 
mors usually die in a day. The rumors that 
persist generally have a big basis of fact be- 
hind them. These rumors of Interborough- 
Metropolitan persisted, and the value of the 
stock kept tumbling until the common almost 
reached a vanishing point. 

This venture of Belmont’s has signalized his 
departure from the methods of his father, who 
was a banker first and last. The present Bel- 
mont became a promoter, organizer and ma- 
nipulator on a large scale. In doing this he 
entered into the field of the real Napoleons of 
finance—the men who create and adventure 
and take speculative risks. William Allen 
Johnston, writing for The Broadway Maga- 
zine, attributes this new development in Bel- 
mont’s career to the traits which he inherited 
not from the German Jew who was his father, 
but from his mother, who was the daughter 
of Commodore Matthew C. Perry, of the 
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THE MOST REPRESENTATIVE MAN ON WALL STREET 
August Belmont is not so much to blame for the fact that his horizon is bounded so narrowly. He was brought 
up in Wall Street, so to speak. His father was head of the famous banking house of August Belmont & Com- 
pany, American representatives of the Rothschilds. Belmont the son inherited the traits that made Belment 
the father a Wall Street despot. 
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United States Navy, and the niece of Commo- 
dore Oliver Hazard Perry, of Lake Erie fame, 
whose terse dispatch, “We have met the enemy 
and they are ours,” is imprinted on the hearts 
and minds of every American schoolboy. 

There is something about the man who dares 
that commends itself to the American heart. 
Most of us still have a pioneer streak in us, 
and the financier who takes some chances in 
order to conquer a new realm of industry or 
establish new lines of commercial and financial 
development appeals to us more strongly than 
the banker pure and simple who sits calmly in 
his counting house and passes judgment upon 
the men who take the risks. Belmont undoubt- 
edly took chances when he proceeded to finance 
the subway system of New York City at a 
time when the other magnates of Wall Street 
would not even consider such a project. His 
daring and enterprize and skill made possi- 
ble a development without which New York 
would be sadly crippled. “When all is said 
and done,” says Mr. Johnston in his article, 
“he will be counted the real dynamic force be- 
hind the most vital change that has ever hap- 
pened in the city’s history, its rapid transitiz- 
ing, its realization as the city of Greater New 
York.” 

There is another side to Belmont’s career 
that will appeal to the sporting instincts of 
mankind. He was for years the head of the 
syndicate that built and sailed the yachts that 
defended so successfully the America’s Cup 
against the British contestants. And he has 
been the most prominent patron of the horse 
race in America. Says Mr. Johnston: “His 
racing interests are greater than those of 
any other turfman in the country. And he 
makes racing pay! He owns breeding farms at 
Lexington, Ky., a large nursery farm near 
Babylon, Long Island, and the well-known 
Blempton stables; he built and has financial 
control of the splendid Belmont Park Race 
Track, and is interested in other large tracks 
throughout the country, and, like Mr. Keene, 
he seldom or never bets.” 

One of his horses, Rocksand, won the 
English Derby a number of years ago. In 
addition to his yachting and horse-racing— 
typical Wall Street sports—he has been a 
noted whip, an expert cross-country rider and 
polo player, and is a member of more than a 
score of clubs. He displays but little interest 
in art or in society. Politics, however, is an- 
other game which appeals to him. He was 
elected to Congress in 1901 and served out his 
term. He was a member of the National 
Democratic Convention in 1900, and to his in- 
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fluence in national Democratic councils is 
chiefly attributed the nomination of Judge Al- 
ton B. Parker for President in 1904 against 
the strenuous opposition of William J. Bryan. 

Here is a description of the man as given 
us in The Broadway Magazine: 


“Long after the financial district is deserted at 
night a light often gleams in the banking office of 
Belmont & Company at 23 Nassau street. A cas- 
ual observer would say that a-belated clerk was 
busy over his books, but the man at the desk is 
—— none other than August Belmont him- 
self. 

“He has been seated at his desk since the office 
opened in the morning, a veritable business motor, 
doing double duty, directing with sharp, terse 
orders, executing with the rapid and perfect me- 
chanical precision that shows much training and 
natural aptitude. After the force has departed he 
is still poring over his letters, dictating rapidly 
to a secretary. 

“In speech, dress and manner he appears off- 
hand the dapper banker, affluent-looking, brusque, 
keen, selfish, practical. He is undersized in stat- 
ure, with a well-knit but unprepossessing figure, a 
well-shaped head, set closely upon shoulders that, 
once athletic, have grown to stoop beneath big 
burdens. His face, tho full, is heavily lined, show- 
ing, too, and very clearly, the struggles of his 
later years. . . . 

“The contradictions in the man’s character are 
remarkable. The man who defied a city is, strange 
to say, a man whom a petty trifle will upset for an 
entire day. On one occasion he is known to have 
kept his entire office force in a turmoil for over 
half a day because one of his private secretaries 
had failed to appear. He sat at his desk storm- 
ing and fussing, tapping loudly with his pencil 
and calling repeatedly for the absent employee. 
When at length the secretary came, he greeted 
him smilingly, asked one or two important ques- 
tions, and then plunged easily into his corre- 
spondence. 

“He is both autocratic and democratic in man- 
ner. From two members of his office force you 
might hear two utterly different characterizations 
of the man. He is very often testy, querulous, 
domineering, and, as an exasperated clerk ex- 
pressed himself, ‘the devil only knows what.’ Yet 
again he is a gentleman and often as warm- 
hearted as an Irishman. A few of his clerks do 
not like him. Others, close in his confidence, 
would almost lay down their lives for him.” 


Belmont is a hard worker, and in this also 
he is typical of Wall Street men. Those who 
have an idea that the bankers and brokers of 
the financial district are idlers and drones are 
very far amiss. There are a number of mere 
dabblers in finance who go into Wall Street 
to kill time and get a little excitement. But 
the men who make Wall Street what it is and 
who play the game in earnest are men of in- 
tense activity and tremendous nervous energy. 
Theirs is a pace that kills, and Belmont shows 
unmistakable signs of the wear and tear, 
especially so since the revelations in the Inter- 
borough-Metropolitan began to appear. 











































to go from captivity the pra white- 
haired and mild-mannered Kaid Sir Harry 


MacLean. The dispatches of the month from 
Tangier leave the truth of this matter so un- 
certain that the venerable father of the Kaid, 
who has attained the prodigious age of nine- 
ty-six, is still fretting in a London suburb for 
news of “his boy.” Raisuli regards that “boy” 
—the Kaid is past sixty—as his state prisoner 
and he treats him very well. letting him have 
a tent to himself. The Kaid’s relations with 
Raisuli are delightful, as were those of Ion 
Perdicaris and Mr. Walter Harris and the 
numerous other gentlemen whom he has regret- 
fully deprived of their liberty. Raisuli’s good- 
breeding is so perfect that every European he 
has seized and made prisoner is now his eulo- 
gist. 

He is in the forty-third year of his age and 
the only bandit in the world with an interna- 
tional renown. In his own country his pres- 
tige is due primarily to his social position, but 
to a great extent also to the eminence he has 
attained among the theologians of Islam. Mu- 
lai Ahmed ben Mohammed er-Raisuli is what 
they call in Morocco a Shereef, descended, 
that is, from the prophet himself. The family 
of Raisuli has, it would seem, documentary 
evidence in its possession of the descent of Ma- 
homet from Ismael, a claim set up by com- 
mentators on the Koran but ridiculed by un- 
pelievers. In addition to his family connec- 
tion with the founder of the faith, Raisuli is 
the head of the only dynasty ever recognized 
as sovereign throughout all Morocco, this dis- 
tinction being inherited through the illustrious 
Mulai Idris, founder of the Mohammedan em- 
pire of Morocco and first ruler of the Idrisite 
line. The descendants of Mulai Idris were es- 
tablished in administrative capacities in -vari- 
ous parts of the land, the family of Raisuli be- 
ing to Moroccans what that of Bourbon is to 
Frenchmen. A place of the utmost sanctity to 
the prayerful, the tomb of Mulai-es-Salam, in 
the district of the Beni Arros tribe, perpetu- 
ates the memory of yet another immortal lineal 
ancestor of this perfect gentleman of Morocco. 
A branch of the family, as the London Times 
records, settled in Tetuan, “where a fine 
mosque forms a mausoleum for his more re- 
cent ancestors.” 
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THE PERFECT GENTLEMAN OF MOROCCO 





The holiness of his ancestry and the strik- 
ing personal resemblance between his features 
and those of the prophet led the parents of 
Raisuli, affirms a writer in the Paris Débats, 
to “consecrate their eldest son to theology.” 
He was consequently sent to be educated in 
the lore of the Arabic commentators at Tet- 
uan, where he acquired his minute acquaint- 
ance with the intricacies of the religious code. 
Raisuli is to-day the leading opponent of that 
school of Islamic theology which affects to 
see in Abdul Hamid the true Caliph in the 
sense which attached to that term in the days 
of the immediate successors of the prophet. 
According to Raisuli, who it seems studied for 
a time at the great Islamic university of El 
Azaar in Cairo, “it is a condition of the faith 
that the Caliph be of the Koreish tribe,” which 
the Sultan of Turk y is not, while Raisuli is. 
The inference in all recent theological litera- 
ture emanating from Tangier and its vicinity 
is that the true commander of the faithful is 
Raisuli. 

Few, indeed, are the Europeans or Ameri- 
cans who have ever seen him, but they all 
agree that he has grown a trifle stout of late. 
“The mouth has become harder and a little 
more cruel, but he is still remarkably hand- 
some,” writes Mr. Walter Harris in the Lon- 
don Times. Raisuli has never been photo- 
graphed. His black beard and mustache are 
silky and well clipped, his hair is usually con- 
cealed beneath the soft cloth roll around the 
cranium, and he walks with the haughtiness 
of stride usually associated with the idea of 
a rightful ruler. His reserve of manner with 
his followers has been commented upon by 
Raisuli’s captives, who seem to be the only 


* class of mortals who see the man as he is. 


The expression of his countenance is poetical 
in its sadness, the low tone of his ordinary 
discourse is aristocratic in its modulation and 
the outline of his Greek profile is Praxitelean 
in its chastity. His ordinary dress is the cos- 
tume of the mountain tribes of Morocco. A 
brown cloak, swathing his entire figure but not 
reaching below the knees, reveals, when 
thrown aside, a suit of white linen clothes, 
quite spotless usually and well fitting. A tur- 
ban of dark blue cloth and a pair of yellow 
slippers combine with his bare legs to impart 
a Biblical aspect to his deportment, the more 
so as Raisuli invariably gets upon his knees 
to pray at sunset, no matter where he may 
happen to be. 
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THE EXPULSION OF THE BANDIT RAISULI FROM HIS STRONGHOLD 
In the fortress against which the destructive energies of the soldiery of the Sultan of Morocco are 


here seen directed, the great brigand kept his treasures, his prisoners and his wives. 


lonel 


The place is now 


and deserted because Raisuli himself has been driven into the interior with his prisoner, the Kaid 


Sir Harry MacLean, sometimes reported released for a big ransom and at others reported in imminent 


danger of his life. 

Raisuli is prodigal in his expenditure when 
he has any money, but he can dedicate to his 
finances just now hours of meditative agony 
only. This would seem to be the real source 
of all the delays in the release of Kaid Sir 
Harry MacLean, of whom, by the way, 
Raisuli borrowed a well-filled purse, promis- 
ing to refund at the first opportunity. Seated 
under a clump of olive trees in some little 
gully and surrounded by the headmen of the 
tribes about, Raisuli spends his inactive sea- 
sons bucolically, for he is a lover and student 
of Nature as well as of theology. The fine 
castle he built for himself in his old strong- 
hold of Zinat having been dismantled by shot 
and shell again, the home of Raisuli is, in a 
painfully literal sense of the term, broken up. 

Raisuli’s authority over his followers is 
wholly moral. He is without anything that 
could be called an army, or, for that matter, 
a regiment, his band having never numbered 
more than twoscore. These men constitute 
the nucleus around which his expeditions of 
one kind and another are sharked up. Some- 
times the following will break out into open 


rebellion against the chief. Then it is that 
Raisuli’s theological training serves him. Sur- 
rounded by his lieutenants he will address the 
discontented in accents of persuasion or com- 
mand, according to the psychology of the 
crisis, quoting appropriately from _ the 
sacred commentators. All the problems 
of Morocco are, to the natives of that dis- 
tracted country, essentially religious, and 
Raisuli, as the most eminent of the theologians, 
nearly always carries his point. When a rab- 
ble of two thousand tribesmen gathered threat- 
eningly about a house in which Raisuli was 
maintaining one captive upon whom his finan- 
cial calculations were ambitious, he read from 
the Koran and harangued until sundown, when 
the necessity to pray put a new face upon af- 
fairs. 

Raisuli’s devotion to his religion has been 
questioned in Fez, where much _ill-natured 
criticism was caused by his treatment of his 
sister’s husband. The lady had espoused a 
Shereef of distinction, and her illustrious 
brother, being in funds at the time, bestowed 
a handsome wedding portion. The newly made 
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husband, devoted to Moslem customs, planned, 
after the usual decent interval, to take a second 
wife. Raisuli’s sister, who seems to have been 
under a misunderstanding as to her status, fled 
from the home of her husband to the home of 
her brother and made some serious complaints. 
Now the Moselm code of marriage, conforma- 
bly to the Koran, permits a woman to separate 
herself from her husband against his will 
when the fault on his part is heinous, but the 
case must be heard in a cadi’s court. It would 
seem that it was to Raisuli the interpreter of 
the law and not to Raisuli the brother that the 
lady fled. At Fez, where the court detest: 
Raisuli, this is deemed a splitting of hairs. 
At any rate, the deserted husband of Raisuli’s 
sister went on with preparations for his second 
marriage. The bride, borne in on the backs 
of camels and enveloped on ail sides by the 
Arabesque tracery of the ventilated packing 
case in which etiquet demanded her delivery at 
her new home, had entered the harem. The 
mother of the young lady was within that 
sacred precinct. The men below, with the 
bridegroom, had just seated themselves for the 
banquet when Raisuli and his twoscore reso- 
lutes rushed into the house, violated the 
sanctity of the harem and butchered the newly 
made bride and her mother. 

On the neck, wrists and ankles of Raisuli 
may still be seen, we are told, marks of the 
manacles he wore throughout the three years 
of his imprisonment in the filthy dungeons of 
Mogador. This was when he was a very 
young man still, the energetic father of the 
present Sultan of Morocco being upon the 
throne at Fez. Raisuli enlivens conversation 
with his captives by accounts of those evil 
days underground when food and water and 
the light of day seemed to belong to a time 
that was gone for good. Five months of work 
with a file smuggled to him in a loaf of bread 
won him release for just three hours. He lost 
himself in the streets of Mogador, ran into a 
blind alley and was dragged in shame to his 
dungeon again. Two years past and a pow- 
erful friend at court had him set free. The 
lands that had come to him from his ancestors 
were confiscated while he lived in durance. 
He was destitute and set up for himself as a 
brigand. 

In a different environment and under legal 
auspices the system maintained by Raisuli in 
the regions he has from time to time sub- 
jected to his peculiar sway would earn him 
recognition as an administrator of genius. He 
opened up trade routes to the interior of 
Africa that are to-day highly lucrative. He 
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rendered travel by those routes safe through 
the effective device of policing them with his 
bandits. He devised a system of safe conducts 
through his district that Europeans could 
trust. He regulated the sanitation of the na- 
tive villages so thoroly that smallpox ceased 
to rage inthem. He taught the women to keep 
the eyes of their babes clean and thus reduced 
the ravages of ophthalmia. He paid his men 
their stipends. He was making his headquar- 
ters at Zinat, the capital of an orderly govern- 
ment, and he had forced the unwilling Sultan 
at Fez to give him official recognition. He 
put down the pretender to the throne and thus 
opened caravan roads to traffic, maintaining 
their character so strictly that not a shipment 
was looted within the limits of his jurisdic- 
tion. “At Zinat,” declares the London Times, 
“it was sufficient to tell a man that he was a 
prisoner and he would never attempt to es- 
cape. There was no need to lock him up—he 
knew that his master’s arm was long enough 
to reach him wherever he fled—and the strange 
sight of dozens of prisoners at liberty could 
be seen there any day. Raisuli showed all the 
qualities required in a-strong ruler.” But he 
overdid things. He assumed the attitude of 
sovereignty in his relations with the local 
government of the neighboring town of Tan- 
gier. He cut off the electric light there. His 
police flogged “protected” natives. Europeans 
were blackmailed and property was burned. 
The diplomatic corps could not ignore such 
goings on. Raisuli was disowned from Fez, 
battleships gathered in the bay, the castle at 
Zinat was shelled and Raisuli took to the 
mountains. His status seemed of the sort re- 
ferred to among our own populace as “down 
and out” until he made a prisoner of Kaid 
Sir Harry MacLean, known all over Morocco 
as “the iron man” on account of his fearless- 
ness, and now on the list of those distin- 
guished persons who, in the capacity of captive 
held for ransom, have been brought to behold 
in Raisuli the perfect gentleman of his native 
Iznd. 

He is certainly the most refreshing of hosts. 
The breezy impulsiveness of his personality is 
flavored with that Arabic reverence for even 
an unwilling guest which makes the lot of one 
of his captives exhilarating. He has stocked 
his mind with the poesy of Araby the blest. 
From the wonders of the thousand and one 
knights he can tell tales of enchanted gardens, 
exquisite slave girls and lamps more marvel- 
ous than Aladdin’s. Raisuli, to sum him up, is a 
flower of Oriental culture, the type of superman 
to which the system of Islam logically tends. 
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THE METEORIC CAREER OF CORTELYOU 


S| CHANGE of a remarkable char- 

“j acter has occurred in Washington 

and overcome us like a summer 

cloud almost without comment. 

Praes the beginning of the republic the mem- 

bers of the President’s cabinet have been 

chosen, for the most part, from men who had 

achieved some political prominence as candi- 

dates for office. Usually the cabinet positions 

have been filled with men who were or had 

been members of the upper or lower house of 

Congress. Of course there have been many 

exceptions all along the line, especially in the 

case of the secretary of the treasury and that 

of the attorney-general. But almost invaria- 

bly the predominant character of a cabinet has 
been political and partizan. 

To-day we see in Washington a presidential 
cabinet hardly a member of which has ever 
held an important elective office. Only two 
—Metcalf and Wilson—have ever been in 
either house of Congress. Root has taken a 
prominent part at times in New York State 
politics, but never as a candidate for anything 
more important than a member of a constitu- 
tional convention. Taft was elected once as 
a judge in Cincinnati, but has never held or 
been a candidate for any other elective office. 
Bonaparte has never been a candidate before 
the people. Garfield was for one term a state 
senator in Ohio. Meyer has figured only a 
little more conspicuously in the political arena. 
He was for two years speaker of the lower 
house of the Massachusetts legislature. 

As for George B. Cortelyou, secretary of 
the treasury, he does not seem to have par- 
ticipated in politics to any extent whatever as 
a candidate for office. Nor has he ever had 
anything to do with high finance or with im- 
portant commercial, industrial or banking en- 
terprizes. The only training that he has had 
that comes near to being a special training for 
his present duties was that he received as 
secretary of the department of commerce 
and labor, and that didn’t come very near. 
But then Cortelyou’s whole career of late 
years has consisted of stepping into positions 
for which he had no special training and of 
proceeding, almost from the first day, to make 
good. It is a career, not of a man of wide 
training and ripe experience, but of a man of 
marvelous aptitude. 

He is only forty-five now, and he is being 
already seriously considered as a presidential 
possibility. There are some politicians in New 


York State who wish to push him next year 
at the national convention in opposition to 
Taft. 

It was not many years ago that Cortelyou 
was stenographer. That was his stepping- 
stone to high position. It gave him a neces- 
sary equipment for the position of private 
secretary, and with his other qualifications for 
such a post carried him to the White House 
and kept him there under three presidents. 
President Cleveland found him holding down 
the job of private secretary to the fourth 
postmaster-general and asked him to become 
stenographer and executive clerk at the White 
House. “You know, Mr. Cleveland,” said 
Cortelyou, “that I am a Republican.” “That,” 
said Mr. Cleveland, “doesn’t make a bit of 
difference.” But it did make a difference— 
to a number of Democratic statesmen. They 
tried to induce the President to displace him 
with one of the true and tried. But they 
didn’t succeed. When Mr. McKinley took the 
helm of state Cortelyou was retained in the 
White House as assistant secretary. When 
Roosevelt came in Cortelyou became a full- 
fledged secretary. Then he began stepping 
high, the first step taking him into the cabinet 
as first secretary of the new department of 
commerce and labor. Then, in 1904, without 
any particular political experience except such 
as he had picked up as he went along, he was 
elected chairman of the national committee of 
the Republican party—a position supposed to 
require the ripest and shrewdest of political 
tacticians. It was an amazing thing to do, 
one of many amazing things Roosevelt has 
done. Then Cortelyou did a still more amaz- 
ing thing. He made good. It was, perhaps, 
the most triumphant campaign in the history 
of the republic. But it brought down on him 
the only important criticism that he has re- 
ceived in his career. The charge was made 
by Judge Parker and echoed in the Democratic 
press everywhere that heavy contributions 
were being secured from corporations in re- 
turn for pledges from Cortelyou of special 
privileges later on. The President and Cor- 
telyou publicly denied the charge—not deny- 
ing that corporate contributions were ac- 
cepted, bs:t denying that any pledges or threats 
were made to secure them. When the dirty 
linen of the life insurance companies was 
washed in public a year later and the record 
was found of one contribution of fifty thou- 
sand dollars made by George W. Perkins for 
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one of the companies, Judge Parker said, “I 
told you so,” in large and strenuous tones. But 
nobody has yet produced any proof of a 
pledge or a threat that came from Cortelyou 
to induce that fifty-thousand-dollar contribu- 
tion or any other. All the same, the criticism 
was pretty fierce, and cut him deeply. . Every 
national committee that ever conducted a cam- 
paign before that time had received corporate 
contributions as a matter of course. It is 
pretty certain that Judge Parker’s own com- 
mittee took all it could get. But the national 
conscience has been growing sensitive on the 
subject of late years and it has judged Cor- 
telyou by new and higher standards than ever 
prevailed before. The criticism of Cortelyou 
was in a measure unjust, but its effect in em- 
phasizing the new standards was wholesome, 
and it has resulted in a federal enactment for- 
bidding corporate contributions to political 
campaigns. 

Cortelyou next tackled the office of post- 
master-general, where his remarkable powers 
of organization were displayed in a most ef- 
fective manner from the very start. 
years later, and only seven years after he had 
been holding the subordinate office of as- 
sistant secretary in the White House, he is 
made secretary of the treasury. In the last 
four years he has been in three cabinet po- 
sitions, creating one and reorganizing another, 
has conducted a victorious national campaign, 
and now has charge of the greatest national 
treasury in the world, one whose revenues ag- 
gregate (outside of the post-office department) 
about $600,000,000 a year, and which has a 
vital relation to the finances and industries 
of the wealthiest nation the sun ever shone 
upon. What a record for four years! It is 
well called by one of the Washington cor- 
respondents “a meteoric progress that is with- 
out parallel in the history of the republic.” 

Cortelyou is described by most of those who 
write him up as a sphinx. He is as silent a 
man apparently as Grant was. Says Thomp- 
son, the Washington correspondent of The 
Times (New York): 


“He manifested a characteristic which has 
stayed with him ever since—an aversion to lan- 
guage. Whenever he had to use any it seemed 
to worry him. If he had to speak he disclosed a 
superhuman genius for getting all that he was 
obliged to say into the shortest possible compass. 
When he had finished he stopped, instead of going 
on. Nobody else has shown so much skill in get- 
ting a column and a half into six words. Con- 
versations with Cortelyou were usually short, but 
contained as much information as another man 
could have dispensed in an hour. This accounted 
largely for the immense number of conversations 
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he could hold in a single day. He is still that 
way. He always will be.” 


A writer in The Independent says that Cor- 
telyou never attends to details, but he has a 
genius for picking out competent men to at- 
tend to them. Further: 


“He is the hardest worker in the cabinet, put- 
ting in the most hours and turning off a pro- 
digious amount in every one of them, but he never 
appears to be busy. He is never in a hurry. He 
is an exceptionally handsome man and an excep- 
tionally well-groomed man. Hurry would be de- 
cidedly unbecoming to him. He seldom smiles a 
right hearty smile. His face is not built for it. 
It is too earnest and thoughtful a face. But un- 
less there is occasion for the other thing, there is 
always a genial touch of something which is al- 
most a smile flitting over every feature. He is 
quiet, demurely dignified always. There’s an im- 
perturbable self-reliance about him which never 
yields to excitement. His black hair, bristling 
back from his forehead, which has made him such 
an easy mark for cartoonists, and his short, 
black. mustache have gone gray rapidly, in the 
last few years, but that is the only sign of the 
burdens he has been bearing. His words and mo- 
tions are always deliberate. His voice is musi- 
cally low and undemonstrative, but his eyes tell 
you that he fully understands what he is saying 
and that you would better understand. 

“He is so gentle about everything and so easily 
approachable that one often fails at first to appre- 
ciate the manner of man he is; but by degrees the 
powers for good and bad that have been brought 
in contact with him are finding him out, and it 
is whispered —a whisper that one who knows 
Cortelyou can easily believe—that the strength of 
the opposition which is constantly developing 
against him is the result of the discovery that he 
is not a man who can be used for dishonest pur- 
poses.” 


A touch or two more is added by Frederick 
Boyd Stevenson: “He has reached the point 
of life when a man should be at his very 
best. Physically he has the appearance of an 
athlete. His shoulders are broad and his mus- 
cles are well developed. He has a strong 
face—a face filled with lines that denote fixed- 
ness of purpose, considerable stubbornness— 
but a stubbornness that will yield to logic— 
deep concentration, almost to the extent of ab- 
sorption, and extreme seriousness.” 

The name Cortelyou is a French Huguenot 
name. Cortelyou’s ancestors came to America, 
however, in early colonial times. He was well 
reared. His father resided in one of the most 
beautiful homes in Brooklyn on Columbia 
Heights, still a swell residence section. He 
was a friend and associate of Greeley, Ray- 
mond, Thurlow Weed and other famous 
journalists and politicians. The son was 
graduated at the Massachusetts normal 
school, and was for two years an instructor in 
stenography in New York City. 
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THE SENTIMENTAL IDEALITY OF THE MOST ASIATIC 
OF POTENTATES 


cE, N THE longing of his soul for all 
eva that is most Asiatic in the embel- 
lished gorgeousness, the blinding 
splendor and the breathing odor of 
= ” East, Siraj-ul-millat-wa-ud-din Amir 
Habib Ullah Khan has saturated his realm of 
Afghanistan with sentiment. In the spirit of 
a drama so polished as the Sakuntala, of a 
moralist so edifying as Sadi, of poets so rav- 
ishing as Firdausi and Hafiz, Habib Ullah, 
dwelling, like Rasselas, in great seclusion 
from all sight and knowledge of the world, 
has made his capital the paradise of love. 
Even the conclusion of the treaty between Af- 
ghanistan and Britain was informed with the 
rapture of a sentimentality so romantic that 
the soul of Hafiz was abroad among the ne- 
gotiators in the palace at Kabul. 

It all happened on the tesselated floor of 
the hall of audience in that immense, fortress- 
like, moated and bastioned palace so famous 
in Kabul for the holy warblings of the 
thrushes in its flower garden and for a harem 
filled with sylphs. Habib Ullah, on his golden 
chair of state, was dressed in scarlet, a dia- 
mond star on his head. The chief of the Brit- 
ish mission, with his suite, all in uniform, had 
saluted and sat down. Engrossed on parch- 
ment in duplicate was the treaty, lying in front 
of the Amir on a table where sweet aloe 
burned. It was the Nauroz, or Persian New 
Year’s day, a felicitous coincidence signalized 
by dreamy harmonies from a hall of glass ad- 
joining. An Afghan noble was awkward 
enough, just then, to upset the ink over one 
of the parchments. Penknives, blotting paper 
and chalk were requisitioned in vain efforts to 
restore the sullied surface to its pristine 
beauty. The Amir was troubled. 


“The look of the treaty is spoiled,” he said, 


according to the article in Blackwood’s that 
records this pretty business. “This is a mole 
upon its face.” 

“I would give all Samarkand and Bokhara,” 
exclaimed the British envoy, “for the Indian- 
dark mole on the face of my lady love!” 

So felicitous and so apposite a quotation of 
this well-known verse from Hafiz, the poet 
who speaks home to the soul of Habib Ullah, 
was hailed with ecstasies of applause. The 
incident, altho quite recent, is already an Af- 
ghan classic, and the treaty, as the Amir him- 
self has vowed, will be remembered for its 
mole forever. 


It is this sentimentally idealizing faculty, of 
which the exercise is easy and bewitching to 
him, that enables Habib Ullah to transmute 
the vulgar prose of his Afghan world into the 
poetry of a new age of Oriental love. Yet 
his appearance by no means suggests that 
young Cashmerin poet who infused vivacity 
into the languor of Lalla Rookh when she 
made her famous journey to the realm of her 
enamored bridegroom. Habib Ullah has the 
same witchery of voice in his use of the Per- 
sian tongue, but he is swarthy, squat and fat. 
His deportment is regality itself, his manners 
are sweet and his expression is gay, for his 
romantic soul has no strain of melancholy in 
it. But the width and the thickness of his 
lips, while suggestive of his illustrious an- - 
cestor Baber, or “the tiger’—one of the de- 
scendants of Tamerlane and an ancestor of 
Aurungzebe—render his smile enormous. The 
eyes are narrow, the nose straight but heavy, 
the ear simply immense. The double chin is 
screened by a dark growth of feeble beard. 
Altho but thirty-five, he is prone to attacks of 
gout, which explain, it is said, a habit of 
gnashing the teeth from which some observers 
have drawn uncomplimentary inferences re- 
garding the disposition of his Majesty. His 
animation of gesture directs an observer’s at- 
tention to the mutilation of the index and mid- 
dle fingers of the left hand. The misfortune 
dates three years back to a day when Habib 
Ullah was snipe shooting. He had brought 
down twenty brace—for the Amir shoots well 
—when a barrel of his gun burst. A result- 
ant accumulation of pus in the wound threat- 
ened the life of the ruler of Afghanistan, 
whereupon the Viceroy of India dispatched a 
physician to the court of Kabul. An opera- 
tion and a quick recovery were evidence to 
Habib Ullah, most pious of Mohammedans, of 
the direct interposition of Allah in this crisis. 

Like all natures given to deep quaffing at the 
spring of their own sentimental susceptibility, 
this prince has a profoundly pious soul. 
Throughout the holy season of Ramazan he 
partakes of neither food nor drink from sun- 
rise to sunset, besides abstaining strictly from 
cigarettes. It is true that when artillery an- 
nounces the termination of the period of fast- 
ing the appetite finds appeasement. But at the 
court of Kabul the rules prescribed by ancient 
Moslem etiquet are observed in letter and 
spirit. It is noted, for instance, that Habib 
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Ullah never puts one leg over another while 
eating. He will not put an elbow on the ta- 
ble. The prophet never partook of his meals 
alone and Habib Ullah, accordingly, dines al- 
ways with some loving friends. He invari- 
ably begins and ends a meal with thanksgiving 
to Allah, and with a pinch of salt. Nor will 
he cut bread with a knife, a practice abhorrent 
to the prophet, who always broke his. The 
Amir is so rigid in this hereditary code of 
deipnology that he never wipes his fingers with 
bread, he never chooses one fruit in particular 
from a dish, but takes the first at hand, and 
he never blows on a hot dish, waiting patiently 
for it to cool. He eats dates, apricots and the 
like entire one by one, remembering while 
chewing them the unity of Allah. These an- 
cient precepts, not always devoutly complied 
with by the faithful, are practiced rigorously 
by this exemplary and pious prince, who has 
come to be known to all the world as the most 
Asiatic of potentates. He is so inflexible in 


punishing with death those of his subjects de- 
tected in the consumption of an alcoholic drink 
that this species of offense against the faith is 
practically extinct. 

Only a love of religion so absolute as that 
of Habib Ullah can explain his swift emanci- 


pation of himself from the soft enchantments 
of the three wives he divorced in one day. 
That left him with only the four prescribed 
by the rule of faithh The Amir then pro- 
claimed by beat of drum that no one of his 
subjects should have more than four wives, 
all in excess of that limit being obliged to seek 
other husbands forthwith. Every breach of 
the Mohammendan law on this point is deemed 
in Afghanistan as impious and is punished as 
summarily as is the drinking of ale and wine. 
But in permitting his divorced wives to re- 
marry at their pleasure and by continuing to 
provide for the support of those who did not 
marry again, Habib Ullah gave the farewell 
sign of pure, self-sacrificing love in its Mo- 
hammedan form. More than one Mullah, 
versed in the theology of that Sunnite sect 
to which his Majesty gives allegiance, argued 
that the ladies could be retained in the harem 
with the rank of concubine. Not for an in- 
stant did the potentate hesitate between love 
and duty, much to the disgust of court nobles 
who had perforce to divorce from two to forty 
Wives apiece. 

The sway of the harem in court circles at 
Kabul began exactly six years ago, when 
Habib Ullah acceded to a sovereignty which 
he has ever since shared with lovely but fero- 
cious Oriental ladies, as that high authority on 
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Afghanistan, Mr. Angus Hamilton, feelingly 
laments.* The most important of the four 
queens just now is described as “a woman 
of ungovernable passions, wilful, domineering 
and capricious—an odd mixture of the terma- 
gant and the shrew.” She has a sewing ma- 
chine with which she makes her children’s 
clothes and an assortment of daggers with 
which she disfigures the features of those 
among her handmaidens to whom the Amir 
recites his favorite verses from Hafiz. There 
is a sort of grand chamberlain of the harem 
to whom was allotted responsibility for the 
safety of one trembling nymph to whom the 
despot of Afghanistan had given the benefit 
of his boundless capacity for romantic love. 
The officials of the palace had their suspicions 
of the first queen when the beauteous Gulriz 
—who had cost a whole lakh of rupees—dis- 
appeared. Another maid, delighted, after the 
fashion of Afghanistan, to join the troop of 
peris who earn a blissful immortality in an- 
other world by sharing the Amir’s embraces on 
earth, vanished as mysteriously as had Gulriz. 
There came another, and she, too, could not be 
found. At last the grand chamberlain of the 
harem convinced his royal lord that these three 
innocent creatures had been poisoned by the 
first queen, or, as one account says, killed by 
a dagger in her Majesty’s own hand. The 
guilty consort sings divinely and dances dis- 
tractingly, but her crime is unforgiven. 

The second wife, known in the intimate cir- 
cle of the harem as “the Hindustani queen,” 
is described by Mr. Hamilton as “a woman 
of education, charm and accomplishment.” 
She can sing the popular airs of the day in 
Kabul and accompany herself upon the piano, 
while the circumstance that she can both read 
and write renders her, in Afghan opinion, a 
female prodigy. Being of royal birth, having 
received her education at a young ladies’ sem- 
inary in India, and wearing clothes from Lon- 
don—albeit in the style of thirty years back— 
she is a good deal of an anomaly. “Her man- 
ners,” affirms one authority, “are those of an 
English lady,” Mr. Hamilton himself accord- 
ing his tribute to “the gentle dignity of the 
Hindustani queen,” altho, of course, he has 
never seen her Only the nearest male rela- 
tives of the royal ladies are ever admitted to 
their presence, while any inquiry into the state 
of their health would be a gross indelicacy. 
The Asmai hill, which overlooks the palace 
upon the roof of which the Hindustani queen 
spends much of her leisure at Kabul, is for- 
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THE IDEALIZER OF ROMANTIC LOVE IN THE WORLD OF ISLAM 
The sentimental misadventures of Habib Ullah, Amir of Afghanistan, have made him a theme of 
which the love poets Cocemest, the length and breadth of the Mohammedan nations never weary. The 
Amir has a boundless wy for love, and in the quest of his affinities many maids have lost their lives, 


while all his wives have lost their equanimity. 
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bidden ground, since her Majesty cannot with 
propriety be contemplated by the unauthorized 


eye. She lives in a style so regal that Habib © 


Ullah has to spend three hundred thousand 
dollars a year upon the lady. Like the rest of 
the wives, and in distinction from the concu- 
bines, the Hindustani queen has a residence 
to herself. She made some tactless references 
recently to her husband’s sentimental misad- 
ventures and to Afghan theories of marriage. 
She has ceased to be the favorite wife, altho 
by far the most expensive one. 

The third queen is locally noted for her fat 
figure and her good-natured disposition, but 
having no children she counts for little in the 
endless disputes regarding the dynastic suc- 
cession. The fourth wife is peculiarly im- 
portant as the mother of the acknowledged 
heir to the throne of Afghanistan. This lady 
is only a little younger than her husband; she 
is immured in the strictest seclusion and for 
some odd reason her separate household is 
maintained upon a modest, even niggardly, 
scale. Her son, who, if he lives, seems likely 
to become Amir of. Afghanistan some day, is 
a fine looking young man of nineteen, 
Inayatullah Khan by name, with the further 
title of Shahzada, to indicate his pre-eminence 
among the sons of Habib Ullah, who now num- 
ber five all told. The mothers of these sons 
have their respective relatives in the council 
or “durbar” of the Amir, who has the right to 
decide the succession to the throne almost as 
he pleases. “Kabul,” to quote the comment of 
one Khan upon the ensuing situation, “is the 
paradise of designing queens.” 

By far the most designing and, it seems, the 
most beautiful of them all is the Queen 
Dowager, stepmother—if one may apply such 
a term—to the Amir. Altho this lady, whose 
name is Bibi Halima, approaches the age of 
forty-three, her beauty inspires at court eulo- 
gies as extravagant as those applied by the 
veiled prophet of Khorassan to the charms of 
Zelica. Her large black eyes are of the wide, 
almond form, with long and beautiful lashes, 
the full countenance having the exquisitely soft 
bewitching expression associated by court 
poets with the completely waxed moon. The 
seductiveness in question is attributed to Bibi 
Halima’s notorious practice of blackening the 
edges of her eyelids, not to mention the cos- 
metic device of dyeing with a yellowish red or 
deep orange tint the nails, tips of the fingers, 
palms of the hand, toes and other parts of the 
feet. Bibi is the widow of the late Amir, 
Habib Ullah’s father, who was a famed judge 
ot fine women, altho totally destitute of his 
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son’s sentimental ideality. Bibi, furthermore, 
is lineally descended from that most illustri- 
ous of Amirs, Dost Mahommed Khan 
Barakzai, founder of the dynasty, who over- 
threw the ruling Saddozai clan generations 
ago. She, with her son, whom she is eager 
to see on the throne, is housed in a palace 
surrounded by a bodyguard so strong that the 
lady is virtually a captive. But she is a woman 
who cannot bear to sit still with unexecuted 
decisions and unattempted projects. The court 
waits to hear of her achievements and is con- 
fident it shall not wait long. Bibi has lost that 
supremacy which once lent her in Afghanistan 
the adventitious importance of the Lady Om 
in Korea, as Mr. Angus Hamilton observes, 
but it seems to him that a spirit so determined 
is like a river which, in whatsoever way it be 
obstructed, will make a channel for itself 
somewhere. She disdained to accept from 
Habim Ullah the sum allowed out of his 
treasury for the maintenance of her household. 
Bibi is said to be the richest woman in the 
land. 

In bewildering harmony of feature, in ex- 
quisite symmetry of limb, in pellucid clearness 
of skin, the inexpressible seductiveness of the 
Amir’s wives stimulates his own high strained 
emotionalism. The lady physicians imported 
at extravagant cost to look to the health of 
the harem enlighten us on this head. Wife 
and concubine alike are resplendent in the do- 
mestic circle through caftans of gold brocade 
showing each tender curve of neck, arm, bust. 
The long black hair sways in heavy tresses, 
while what, in the interest of historical ac- 
curacy, must de called drawers developed in 
brocade play their part in the gymnastic effect 
of the domestic dance, a combination of lan- 
guishing movement, significant pauses, be- 
seeching eyes and, at the last, a spectacle of 
enticing young ladies lying flat on the floor 
until tea, confectionery and fruits appear. 
With every one of these beings Habib Ullah, 
who has the soul of a troubadour, sustains re- 
lations of romantic love after the custom of 
the country. Unfortunately, as has been hint- 
ed already, the first queen is jealous enough 
to gouge out the eye or to slash the nose of a 
too ravishing beauty, and even the Hindus- 
tani consort, she who plays the piano and 
wears the English dresses, pushed a palace 
beauty over the edge of the roof once upon a 
time. Lovely as are the court ladies at Kabul, 
few indeed among them have not lost an ear 
or the tip of a nose for him who would give 
all Samarkand for the Indian dark mole on 
the cheek of his lady love. 


Literature and Art 


WHAT GIVES A BOOK WORLD-SIGNIFICANCE? 


epee to a reliable estimate, 

the number of books published each 

year throughout the world is, at 

the present time, about 75,000. 
_ of these go into well-merited oblivion. 
Some enjoy a temporary popularity. A very 
limited number are translated into several 
languages and become part of the permanent 
heritage of humanity. 

From the point of view of both writer and 
reader, few questions can be of greater im- 
portance than this: What is the quality that 
makes a book vital, that gives it world-im- 
portance ? 

In the largest sense, it may be answered 
that the universal book is the book that tran- 
scends all national boundaries and appeals to 
universal emotions. But these emotions vary 
in intensity from age to age, and from century 
to century. And so the further question 
arises: What in our own day are the ruling 
emotions to which literature must appeal if 
it is to live? 

M. Frédéric Loliée, whose recent study* of 
comparative literature furnishes at least a 
partial answer to this question, lays special 
stress on Individualism and Socialism as pre- 
vailing world-tendencies. Individualism, as 
he points out, appears in Germany to-day as 
the doctrine of Ibsen or Nietzsche, and in 
Italy as d’Annunzio’s “true sense of exist- 
ence.” At the same time, Maeterlinck, the 
Belgian dramatist, and the Swedish woman- 
writer, Ellen Key, have, in their several ways, 
extolled individualism as “the way of the 
elect.” Everywhere, says M. Loliée, we find 
“the same intense impression of superior 
energy, of persistent will, in which individual 
expression is revealed in its highest degree.” 
Now this emphasis on individualism, he con- 
tinues, is but a return, tho with an added 
moral sense, to the “humanism” of the six- 
teenth century, when “the great Italian Ren- 
aissance tended to cultivate the human plant 
so that it should attain its maximum force and 
beauty, and carried esthetic egotism to excess 
under the title of ‘virtuosity.’ ” 

Another idea that has spread throughout 
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the modern world is the “redemptorism” of 
Tolstoy. “The password of yesterday—exact 
knowledge without idealization—has become 
to-day a dominant note of passionate sym- 
pathy; cold hearts are touched and filled with 
feelings of pity, humanity, and a conscious- 
ness of the world-wide brotherhood.” Demo- 
cratic literature has gained ground on aristo- 
cratic, and socialistic on democratic, while 
questions of international importance come to 
the fore not only in fiction and drama, but 
almost simultaneously in magazines and news- 
papers the world over—such questions as 
Socialism, raised by Marx; Anarchism by Ba- 
kounine and Stirner; the enfranchisement of 
women, colonial war, emigration and dis- 
armament, and always the love of gold. Con- 
tinuing, M. Loliée says: 

“Strictly speaking, we could from the present 
time recognize in its all-embracing character the 
collective types of the ‘world-literature,’ however 
changing the mere outward form or however 
numerous the works may be. Future ages will 
be able to recognize by certain leading signs 
what were the main characteristics of the present 
time when literature embarked on the stormy 
sea of modern culture. Such marks will be 
found, for example, in the great increase of his- 
torical and critical knowledge; the importance 
paid to the scientific side of art; the decay of 
poetry under the overpowering preponderance 
of the novel in France, America, Russia and 
Norway, in which egotistical tendencies are de- 
veloped to be eventually merged in generous and 
altruistic sentiments. Again, in the predomi- 
nance, on the stage and in books, of the springs 
of action and emotion rather than the passing 
interests of the individual or of the moment; the 
very marked tendency, both in drama and novel. 
to deal more especially with social problems and 
to ‘socialize’ literature.” 


There are certain lofty ideas and aspira- 
tions which are now recognized as common 
not only to the literature of all known peoples, 
but to that of all known times. M. Loliée 
cites, for example, the opposition of the real 
and the ideal, the inner capacity for revolt of 
those minds which are in conflict with the 
harshnesses of destiny, and the desire to com- 
bat the imperfections of society. And he 
goes on to say: 

“Tt would be as invidious to attempt to assign 
these permanent inspirations as the exclusive 


privilege of this or that portion of territory as 
it would be unreasonable to pretend to attribute 
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each breath of heaven to a special country, for- 
bidding it to waft its sweetness elsewhere, or to 
imagine that we can restrict to the frontiers of a 
single people the jealous ownership of their 
writers of talent, who belong, as a matter of 
fact, to the whole world. The cosmo- 
politan nature of genius, uniting as it does the 
whole immense human family by one bond of 
emotion, has never been better understood than 
to-day. It is because, in fact, a narrower and 
less human understanding would be in diametric 
contradiction with the spirit of an age when 
civilizations tend increasingly and without cessa- 
tion to mutually influence each other to a greater 
degree. This largeness of view is impressed on 
all minds, and applies not only in its entirety to 
a select group of men whose fame has spread 
throughout the world, but to the large body of 
poets or artists, all stirred by the same inspira- 
tion, despite the accidental differences of birth.” 


Out of the varying intellectual characteris- 
tics of each nation, their reciprocal influences, 
mutual imitations and rivalries, we see the 
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slow construction of a complex world-litera- 
ture built on the sure foundation of what 
economists call the world-market. There is 
bound to be conflict at first, as M. Loliée ad- 
mits, but “sooner or later the law of intellec- 
tual harmony will prevail.” He adds: 


“Under progressive influence the conception 
will spread far and wide, without excluding the 
notions of race and country, of a moral standard, 
hitherto unknown and only presaged, which is 
destined to give mankind the most equitable com- 
pensation for all that it lacks here below in its 
uncertain destiny. Many notable differ- 
ences, indications of race, remnants of a pic- 
turesque past, will be effaced in this amalgama- 
tion, and will henceforth belong only to history. 
But what will remain intangible amid the general 
progress of things, of mankind and of ideas is 
the privilege in which all true genius will be 
united, namely, art and literature, that impersonal 
and general sense by which they are identified 
with their own epoch, their native country and 
the entire world.” 








HERE are laws of action and reac- 
tion constantly at work in the 
world; and now, as if to offset the 
influence of Mr. Chesterton’s crack- 
ling epigrams and Bernard Shaw’s sardonic 
plays, has appeared an English writer whose 
“note” is contemplation. Mr. Arthur C. Ben- 
son, the writer in question, holds himself rigid- 
ly aloof from the busy concerns of this latter 
day. He is interested in Walter Pater and 
Rossetti, and has written biographical studies 
of both. But most of all he is interested in his 
own soul. Of the sixteen volumes that he ac- 
knowledges—he has a habit of publishing 
books anonymously and then, in his own good 
time, of acknowledging the authorship—more 
than half deal with some phase of his own 
psychology. And yet, says an English re- 
viewer, “Mr. Benson somehow manages to re- 
veal his whole experience without making us 
feel that he has violated even the over-devel- 
oped English habit of reserve. . . . There 
is something of the profound psychological in- 
terest of Henry James; but whereas Mr. James 
precipitates his emotional studies into ex- 
quisitely intermingled crystalline forms, Mr. 
Benson’s exposition, lacking Mr. James’s iri- 
descence and bewildering complexity, is per- 
fectly limpid while escaping the charge against 
clarity of being shallow.” 

Mr. Benson is the son of an Archbishop, 
and, like Charlotte Bronté, he is one of a 
literary trio. His brother, E. F. Benson, is 
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AN APOSTLE OF THE MEDITATIVE LIFE 


the author of “Dodo,” and another brother, 
Father Robert Hugh Benson, writes novels of 
a different type. Mr. Benson was for some 
years a master at Eton. At the present time 
he is a Fellow of Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge. 

“From a College Window,” the title of one 
of his books of essays, expresses the spirit of 
all his work. It is serene and meditative; it 
has the dignity of ancient halls and secluded 
gardens. Or, as an editorial writer in the 
New York Outlook puts it: “These books 
have something of the charm of an English 
river. They flow through a ripe and peaceful 
country with a gentle motion which carries the 
reader on, but not so rapidly as to biur the 
images of overhanging trees and quiet places 
which fall into its depths.” 

“The Thread of Gold,” one of Mr. Benson’s 
earliest books, has lately been re-issued with 
an interesting preface in which he gives us 
some insight into his literary motive. He 
apologizes for the disjointed and sketchy form 
in which the book is written by saying that it 
is time some new form of literary expression 
should be discovered and used which will be 
less conventional than the average play or 
novel. “At least we can try experiments,” he 
continues, “and the experiment I have here 
tried is to present a sort of liber studiorum, 
a portfolio of sketches and _ impressions. 

The best hope of the art and literature 
of a nation is that men should try to represent 
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and express things they have thought beauti- 
ful in an individual way.” And so Mr. Ben- 
son is continually experimenting with different 
literary forms of subtle self-revelation. To 
quote from The Literary World (London) : 


“His essays, particularly those originally pub- 
lished anonymously, reveal an impressive temper- 
ament, always with a certain delicate intimacy, 
but never without dignity and reticence. / 
‘The House of Quiet, published as an anonymous 
autobiography in 1904, on been republished under 
Mr. Benson’s name, with the admission that 
tho it contains fiction, much of it is true. 
‘The Upton Letters,’ also published anonymously, 
have, again, been recently sent forth with Mr. 
Benson’s name attached, and “The Gate of Death,’ 
which has been universally ascribed to Mr. Ben- 
son, is another experiment in the same field of 
subtle psychological self-revelation. 

“Clearly, it can only be by a miracle of detach- 
ment, of seeing one’s subjective self objectively— 
if we may so state a difficult point—that such 
writing, with its almost confessional element, can 
be redeemed from either vulgar familiarity or 
self-conscious egoism. It is Mr. Benson’s glory 
that he, with apparent ease, achieves that miracle. 
‘The House of Quiet’ records with exquisite art 
the aroma of early home-life—Mr. Benson is a 
son of the late archbishop—the sensations of a 
rather solitary boy in a great school (Eton), his 
development at Cambridge and during a period of 
seclusion in later life. His religious awakening 
under Moody and Sankey, as one instance, is a 
heart-stirring episode in this story. . . ‘The 
Upton Letters,’ more closely concerned with lit- 
erary opinion, reveal a decided and independent 
judgment, academic without pedantry and utterly 
devoid of pose. ‘The Gate of Death,’ published 
last October, has some of the marvelously subtle 
and delicate analysis of the Journal Intime. It is 
full of the questioning, the idealism, the unfalter- 
ing inquiry characteristic of the best thought of 
our day. It is alive, free from cynicism, yet never 
even touching the borders of the land of senti- 
mentalism.” 


Mr. 


after enjoying wide 
popularity in England, are now beginning to 
invade this country. Miss Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne, the granddaughter of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, confesses that she reads them “with 


Benson’s_ books, 


ever-increasing admiration.” “They do not, it 
may be, tell you anything you do not already 
know,” she says (in the New York Times 
Saturday Review), “but they remind you of 
many things which you are glad of knowing 
and which you need to remember.” She con- 
tinues: 

“Mr. Benson’s philosophy is carried along on a 
quiet flow of humor much as the silver current of 
a river bears a boat insensibly but surely. He 
paints his characters with keen insight into hu- 
man nature, with a wise tolerance for faults and 
an amused smile at foibles. A life’s knowledge 
of Sir James could not tell you more of the man 
than does the chapter devoted to him—even a par- 
agraph puts him before you: 

“‘Tf by chance he ever found himself in the 


MR. ARTHUR C. BENSON 


Who. Suggests Charles Lamb, says one American 
critic, “in the friendly and intimate nature of his 
writing, his geniality, his power of personal approach, 
and the dclicate, kindly and refined humor that plays 
like sunshine about his page.’ 


company of an enthusiastic undergraduate whose 
mind and heart were full of burning, incomplete, 
fantastic thoughts, James listened politely to any- 
thing he had to say, hazarded no statements, and 
said in quiet after-comment, “Gad, how that chap 
does jaw!”’ 

“But Mr. Benson’s books are not to be quoted 
from. One must read them as a whole, for one 
scarcely perceives their value from page to page. 
It is only when you have finished that you are 
aware of a distinct gain. You have been in the 
company of a mind pure and serene; something 
of value has been imparted to you, and you are 
the richer for the hours spent in reading these 
pages.’ 

Miss Hawthorne goes on to illustrate the 
charm of Mr. Benson’s work by means of this 
poetic simile: 

“Sometimes in walking through an unknown bit 
of woodland one chances on a quiet and darkly 
serene pond, a pool amid the trees that looks small 
and shallow and hardly draws the eyes from the 
flickering sun and shade playing their immortal 
game of hide and seek over the tree trunks and 
through the shrubbery. Yet, should one pause 
and look down into the brown water, one pres- 
ently finds it a difficult matter to resume the 
tramp. The pool holds you. Its gold reflections, 
its peace, its mysterious silence mean more 
from moment to moment. The woods you have 
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been walking through are more beautiful seen 
through its revealing medium. There is the ex- 
quisite tracery of a fine bough against the blue 
sky, and a gleam of scarlet on yonder wayfaring 
tree which you would have passed unnoticed, even 
a distant cloud, rose hued, telling of approaching 
evening. The pond brings nothing to you which 
you might not have seen for yourself. But you 
see it now through the clear beauty of its own 
observation, with an addition of tranquillity, in 
itself a beauty. It is no longer woods and leaves 
and cloud you see, but their spiritual effect. As 
the pool holds in its heart the essence of Summer 
and Winter, transmuting them into intangible 
beauty, so does this author gather into his book 
the simple surrounding facts of life, and hold 
them in the solution of his imagination, making 
spiritual truth of them.” 


The New York Outlook welcomes Mr. Ben- 
son’s new emphasis on “the rich and often neg- 
lected resources of the meditative life.” It 
says, in part: 

“Mr. Benson has happily disproved the theory 
that, in order to secure attention in this day of 
much writing and publishing, one must shout like 
an auctioneer, or scream like a victim of hysteria, 
or deal with forbidden things, or paint with a 
flamboyant brush all manner of morbid, abnormal 
and unwholesome experiences. No books could be 
further removed from the world of noise, con- 
fusion, appeal to popular prejudices, cheap and 
smug interpretations of religion or sedation. 
than Mr. Benson’s books. They contain the work, 
not only of a thinker, but of a man of academic 
taste and surroundings. Writing from an 
environment almost as quiet to-day as it was in 
the time of Gray, the author of ‘The Upton Let- 
ters’ and ‘At the Gate of Death’ sees life sanely 
and with warm human sympathies, and envelops 
his readers in an atmosphere of rest and thought- 
fulness, in a style at once fluent, accurate and 
beautiful without over-emphasis or exaggeration.” 


The Boston Methodist paper, Zion’s Herald, 
expresses great admiration for Mr. Benson’s 
work and compares him with Charles Lamb. 
Tt comments: 


“The secret of Mr. Benson’s great popularity, 
we believe, lies, first, in a widespread public reac- 
tion from a too realistic treatment of life in mod- 
ern literature; and, secondly, in a certain happy 
commingling in Mr. Benson’s work of real human 
feeling and the charm of the human touch, with 
the purest idealism. Mr. Benson is essentially 
and, we think, by choice, an essayist and a poet; 
but in response to the literary zeitgeist—which 
demands as the price of a large popularity that 
every writer of books that sell should cast his 
work in some sort of fictional form—he is gradu- 
ally, and we fancy reluctantly, becoming a semi- 
novelist. 

“The dominant note in Mr. Benson’s books, 
however, is distinctly reflective, and even when 
cast in fictional form his work is marked by a 
depth of thought and a serene philosophy that 
one does not expect, nowadays, in novels. We 
should call such narratives as the recently pub- 
lished ‘Beside Still Waters’ a study instead of a 
story. And this seems to be the present tendency 
of our writer—to throw out intimate pictures of 
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small groups of characters, studies more or less 
biographical in their nature, and pecege when 
most familiar, one ventures to think, introducing 
some autobiographical features. k 

“Mr. Benson suggests Charles Lamb in the 
friendly and intimate nature of his writing, his 
geniality, his power of personal approach and the 
delicate, kindly and refined humor that plays like 
sunshine about his page. But above all, we are 
drawn by the gentle submissiveness, the faith- 
inspired optimism, the religious peace, that per- 
vade this author’s work.” 

Harper's Weekly, in an editorial on “Books 
of Quiet,” treats the works of Mr. Benson, 
which it links with those of Maeterlinck, 
Charles Wagner, “C. E.,” and Michael Fair- 
less, as the indication of an important literary 
tendency in our day. To quote: 


“Tt may seem strange to say that in an age gen- 
erally looked upon as commercial, bustling, noisy, 
the spirit of the times is voiced most definitely in 
a literature of acquiescence, of reflection and 
quiet. There is nothing new under the sun, and 
there has never heen an age since the beginning 
of writing that has not produced books of this 
same order, but never before have such books 
been so numerous, so widely read, so influential. 
Tt would almost seem as if the bustle, the noise, 
the greed, the haste, the competition, were justified 
by the beauty of the hody of admonition they 
have called forth.” 


The tone of the new literature, continues 
Harper's Weekly, is patient and hopeful. It 
is not that of the patronizing master, as of one 
who should say, “I, indeed, have conquered 
life—listen while I explain it all”; it is rather 
an admission of the solidarity of life: 


“There is another note, too, constantly sounding 
through these representative books of quiet—the 
note of the love of all creation. One notices easily 
how in the nineteenth century there sounded a 
new and a more thrilling note in the feeling about 
nature. There was an impassioned undertone in 
Wordsworth’s contemplation, in Byron’s escape 
from men to nature, in Shellev’s complete absorp- 
tion into natural beauty, and that note has gained 
in strength and fervor and volume. Never before 
has the loving observation of and rejoicing in na- 
ture so pervaded the whole of literature, prose 
and poetry. Maeterlinck is writing of the indi- 
viduality of flowers, quite as if he were writing of 
the faces of his friends; Mr. A. C. Benson’s 
‘Thread of Gold’ treats of that bit of light that 
runs through life, showing up here and there some 
point of exquisite beauty, ‘that seems by a lifted 
horizon to set the spirit free for a moment,’ and it 
is C. E. who sings of how the fresh, young years 
brought him back to acquiescence: 


I begin through the grass once again to be bound 
to the Lord; 
I can see through a face that has faded, the face 
full of rest 
Of the earth, of the mother, my heart with her 
heart in accord, 
As I lie ’mid the cool green tresses that mantle 
her breast, 
I begin with the grass once again to be bound to 
the Lord.” 
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THE “ PALPABLE SIN OF OMISSION” OF THE HALL 
OF FAME 


HE veteran poet, Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, confesses that he has had 
. S on his mind for some time a matter 
eZ! which primarily concerns the board 
of “electors” of the New York Hall of Fame, 
but which affects in a larger sense the whole 
American public. He is dissatisfied with the 
methods employed in. selecting the names 
worthy to be enscrolled in that stately temple 
above the Hudson, and evidently feels that its 
prestige will suffer unless certain reforms in its 
administration are instituted, and a “palpable 
sin of omission” is corrected. The sin of which 
he complains is the failure to add the names 
of Poe and Fenimore Cooper, and incidentally 
of Whitman and Bryant, to its list of “im 
mortals.” 

Mr. Stedman is far from impugning the 
breadth and the acumen of the twenty-five col- 
lege presidents, the twenty-six professors of 
history and scientists, the twenty-six publicists, 
editors and authors and the twenty-three chief 
justices with whom he is associated as 
“elector”; but he calls their attention to some 


facts which he feels confident that they must 


have overlooked. Referring, in an article in 
The North American Review, to the results of 
the ballotings in 1900 and in 1905, he says: 


“The case of Cooper seemed peculiarly inex- 
plicable, and now, since the second test, in 1905, it 
would seem as much more so as the square of the 
additional years, but for conditions which it is the 
purpose of this article to examine in the hope of 
their amelioration. That Washington Irving should 
have received the large percentage of eighty-three 
out of ninety-seven votes, standing eleventh on 
the list, could not be criticized. But if Irving, 
why not his great compeer—that other romancer, 
who, if the less classical and refined of the two, 
was the more creative, the more American, and is 
to this day ‘equal in renown’? Above all, why 
but thirty votes for him to Irving’s eighty-three? 
Both were founders of a native school, and side 
by side the vansmen in our sixty years’ march 
for international copyright. Were there fewer 
than a third of the electors uninformed concern- 
ing the world-wide vogue of Cooper, and the un- 
ceasing sale of his works; were there so few who 
could recall experiences like that of the present 
writer, who, with a zest excited in boyhood by a 
chance acquaintance with but one of Cooper’s 
novels, had trudged a league for each successive 
other, until the whole enchanting series had been 
assimilated? Had then the lapse of years made 
so unfamiliar to my colleagues those opening 
stanzas of Halleck’s ‘Red Jacket’ ?>— 


Cooper, whose name is with his country’s woven 
First in her files, her Pioneer of mind— 
A wanderer now in other climes, has proven 


His love for the young land he left behind; 4 


And throned her in the senate-hall of nations, 
Robed like the deluge rainbow, heaven-wrought ; 
Magnificent as his own mind's creations, 
And beautiful as its green world of thought. 


Were there no more who had appreciated the sur- 
vey of Cooper’s life and work afforded by Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury’s contribution to the ‘Men of 
Letters’ series? Recalling to mind that biog- 
raphy, a classic in its way, and therewith the es- 
timate placed by Mr. Brownell in a masterpiece 
of criticism upon our rugged celebrant of frontier 
and ocean adventure, I felt that in respect of the 
romancer’s inalienable claims to such apotheosis 
as can be bestowed by official commemoration I 
was willing to be ‘in the right with two or 
three.’” 


If the vote for Cooper, continues Mr. Sted- 
man, gave cause for wonder, what of the in- 
sufficient tally for Poe, “whose manes prob- 
ably will never cease to be vexed by a witling 
class of followers, but concerning whose place 
in imaginative literature the world at large 
has not the slightest doubt”? To quote fur- 
ther: 


“As a writer he was among the first to recog- 
nize the powers of Hawthorne; both were ideal- 
ists, and if the one produced no sustained ro- 
mances like ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ the other gave 
voice to no lyric melodies such as ‘Israfel’ and 
‘The Haunted Palace.’ These artistic, beauty- 
haunted compeers were twin orbs in their nine- 
teenth-century constellation. And as for the mat- 
ter of renown—of a place in the Hall of Fame— 
what, then, is fame? On your conscience, fellow 
judges, whether you are realists or dreamers, jur- 
ists, scholars or divines, pay some slight regard 
to that voice of the outer world, which one of 
our own writers termed the verdict of ‘a kind of 
contemporaneous posterity’; note that there is 
scarcely an enlightened tongue into which Poe's 
lyrics and tales have not been rendered—that he 
is read and held as a distinctive genius, in France, 
Spain, Germany, Italy, Russia, Scandinavia— 
that the spell of his art is felt wherever our own 
English speech goes with the flags of its two 
great overlands. Fame! Is there one of us still 
unconscious of Poe’s fame? 

Not hear? When noise was everywhere! it 
tolled 
Increasing like a bell. 


Those who have given their votes for Franklin 
and Hamilton surely have not demurred on eth- 
ical grounds to one against whom no charge of 
immorality can lie, seeing that his life, like his 
handiwork, was chaste as moonlight. That he 
was poor and headstrong is true; that he was the 
congenital victim of an abnormal craving for stim- 
ulants, now accounted a disease, is true; but what 
of all this beside the gift that made its shining 
way against such odds—beside one’s gratitude for 
his crystallization of our inchoate taste and for 
the recognition which his poetry and romance did 
so much to gain for the literary product of his 
native land?” 
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“He stands in America,’ says Edwin Markham, 
“as the one tragic painter of the lacks and losses of 
the disinherited—the painter who gives us the pathos 
of street and hovel and morgue as Millet gave us 
the pathos of the fields.” 


Rather significantly, and as if giving moral 
support to Mr. Stedman’s argument, a marked 
revival of interest both in Poe and in Cooper 
is evident at the present time. In the literary 
journals and monthly magazines Poe’s name 
is constantly to the fore. Richmond, Va., 
the city in which he passed his boyhood, has 
raised a fund of ten thousand dollars for a 
memorial to be unveiled two years hence in 
celebration of the centenary of his birth. Balti- 
more and Boston are also planning adequate 
memorials. 

The fame of Cooper, too, is much in the pub- 
lic prints. The village of Cooperstown recent- 
ly devoted a whole week to the centennial cele- 
bration of its settlement at the foot of Otsego 
Lake, and no name was honored more than 
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that of its great novelist. In an address on 
Fenimore Cooper delivered in connection with 
this celebration, and now printed in The At- 
lantic Monthly, Prof. Brander Matthews has 
said: 

“If we may judge an author by the variety of 
those he has stimulated, Cooper must take high 
rank. He has stirred a host of other writers, 
often men who pursued wholly different artistic 
ideals. He drew from Balzac ‘roars of pleasure 
and admiration’; and Dumas avowedly imitated 
him in the ‘Mohicans of Paris.’ Mr. Kipling once 
remarked to me, after a re-reading of Cooper, 
that he had come across scene after scene which 
he knew already in the narratives of later novel- 
ists, and that a host of later writers had been 
going to Cooper’s works, as to a storehouse of 
striking situations, where they could help them- 
selves, so fertile in invention was the earlier 
American author. Even Thackeray did not dis- 
dain to borrow from him the hint of one of his 
noblest chapters; and Poe may have taken over 
the suggestion of the method of his marvelously 
acute M. Dupin from the skill with which 
Cooper’s redskins followed a trail blind to eyes 
less acute than theirs. Better than any other 
American author, save Poe, so Professor Trent 
has asserted, Cooper ‘stands the test of cosmopol- 
itan fame’; and his share in the swift spreading 
of the romantic movement throughout Europe is 
almost, if not quite, equal to the share of Scott 
and of Byron. 

“A poet, a teller of tales which moved many 
others to imitation and from which many others 
might borrow, he was above all else a creator of 
characters, which could not be taken from him. 
It is by the characters he brings into being that a 
novelist survives; and it is by this test that he 
must abide. And certain of the wisest critics of 
the nineteenth century have testified to Cooper's 
power of giving life to creatures that the world 
will not willingly let die. 

“Sainte-Beuve declared that Cooper possessed 
that ‘creative faculty which brings into the world 
new characters, and by virtue of which Rabelais 
produced Panurge, Le Sage Gil Blas, and Rich- 
ardson Pamela.’ There can be no higher praise 
than this. Cooper deserved it; and by so deserv- 
ing it, as Thackeray said, he has deserved well of 
his country.” 

Mr. Stedman’s word of protest has already 
taken effect. In a “reply” to his article, pub- 
lished in the New York Times Saturday Re- 
view, Chancellor MacCracken, the chairman 
of the board of electors of the Hall of Fame, 
gives support to a plan by which, in the future, 
the opinions of the different members of the 
board may be sought and intercommunicated. 
This reform in method, while seemingly of 
slight moment, may lead to important results. 
The tide is running strongly in the direction 
indicated by Mr. Stedman, and it is not un- 
reasonable to prophesy that when the next elec- 
tion takes place, in 1910, the names of Poe 
and Cooper, and even of Bryant and “the good 
gray poet,” will be enshrined in our national 
pantheon. 
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A PAINTER OF THE SOCIAL ABYSS 


ma 1 N ARTIST of strong and haunting 
‘““j individuality, who has as yet had 
scant recognition, but whose pic- 
tures, once seen, are never likely to be 
forgotten, is living and working in New York. 
His name is Eugene Higgins, and he paints the 
“submerged tenth.” In his pictures is the cry 
of the world’s disinherited—of Hugo’s “Les 
Miserables” and of Maxim Gorky’s outcasts. 
He shows us “figures of the driven and damned 
—in the spirit of Victor Hugo,” as one artist 
puts it; and Edwin Markham, the poet, has 
said: “Mr. Higgins stands in America as the 
one powerful painter of the 
tragic lacks and losses of the 
doomed and the disinherited— 
the painter who gives us the 
pathos of street and hovel and 
morgue, as Millet gave us the 
pathos of the fields.” To John 
Spargo, the Socialist writer, 
Mr. Higgins appeals pre-emi- 
nently as “a Gorky in paint.” 
Eugene Higgins, so we learn 
from an article by Mr. Spargo 
in The Craftsman, is an Irish- 
American and was born in 
Kansas City thirty-three years 
ago. His father was a stone 
cutter, and his early days were 
spent in an environment of pov- 
erty in which he was often 
brought into contact with such 
types of dissolute and luckless 
humanity as he now portrays. 
When he was twelve years old 
an illustrated article on Millet 
gave him his first impulse to be 
a painter. “The influence of 
Millet upon his work,” says Mr. 
Spargo, “has been profound and 
far-reaching—indeed, Millet and 
Victor Hugo have largely 
molded his entire life. So great 
was the influence of ‘Les Miser- 
ables’ upon him that for years 
he was accustomed to regard 
himself as the actual personi- 
fication of Jean Valjean.” He 
studied in St. Louis, and, later, 
in Paris under Jean Paul Lau- 
rens and Benjamin Constant, 
and it was during his years of 
struggle in the Latin Quarter 
that he conceived his “gloomy, 





One of Eugene Higgins’s tenderest conceptions. 
says Mr. Markham, 


soul-haunting pictures of the social abyss.” 
Says Mr. Spargo: 


“What Gorky has done in literature for the 
under world, Eugene Higgins has done upon cau 
vas; he is a Gorky in paint. I remember saying 
to the Russian writer something to the effect that 
he had portrayed in fiction the outcast, not of 
Russia alone, but of the whole world, and his re- 
plying wifh a smile of unutterable sadness, ‘Ah, 
I am the Outcast of the World!’ When Higgins 
was living in the Quartier Latin, he was known 
by his fellow artists as the ‘poor beggar in a gar- 
ret who paints beggars and miserables because he 
is one of them’—and he frankly admits nowadays 
that he took some secret delight in his ‘martyr- 
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COMRADES 
“He paints the poor,” 
‘with a brother’s understanding and compassion. 
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THE OUTCAST 
(By Eugene Higgins) 
“This old man by the wall, surrounded by shadows—because he was picturesque I painted him, but I 


had first to know his kind.’ 


dom,’ being young. At the same time, he chafed 
under, and resented with all the passion of an 
ardently independent spirit, the sympathy which 
offered cast-off clothes and invitations to dinner. 
Once, when the papers were filled with long ac- 
counts of Maxim Gorky, some friends of the 
painter, in St. Louis, were earnestly advising him 
to give up painting the types of failure and mis- 
ery and turn to ‘more cheerful and pleasing’ sub- 
jects. Wrathfully he snatched away the canvas 
he was showing and exclaimed, ‘I am not paint- 
ing for you! You do not understand. I am paint- 
ing for men like Gorky, men who can fee] and 
know!” 

There is nothing lachrymose, no sickly senti- 
mentality, continues Mr. Spargo, about Hig- 
gius’s art; and “perhaps that is why the effect 
of his pictures is much less depressing than 
might. be supposed on account of their sub- 
jects.” 

“Countless painters have depicted forlorn beg- 
gars and waifs and strays with a dominating note 
of appeal compelling tears to flow like rain. We 
have wept—and quickly forgotten. But these 
pictures produce an impression not to be obliter- 
ated by easily shed tears. They move to a pity 
too deep for tears, and force us to think. The 


difference in result is the difference between clev- 
erness and genius.” 


Edwin Markham, as has already been indi- 
cated, is one of Higgins’s most enthusiastic ad- 
mirers. It is not difficult to understand the 
powerful appeal made to the imagination of the 
poet-creator of “The Man With the Hoe” by 
Higgins’s studies of the nether world. In an 
appreciation of Higgins’s art printed in The 
Craftsman, Mr. Markham says: 


“There are painters who paint the poor with 
insolence or with amusement. We resent their 
unfeeling exposure of sorrow or want or pain, as 
— a blow to a cripple or an oath to a 
child. 

“But Eugene Higgins is not of this order. He 
paints the poor and the sad with a divine tender- 
ness, with a brother’s understanding and com- 
passion. He trails the herds of the Miserable to 
their last lair, and reveals them broken and beat- 
en, desolate and degraded; his heart all the while 
crying: “The pity of it, the pity of it!’ 

“The beggar, the scavenger, the sweeper, the 
rag-picker, the witless, the wasted, the starved, 
the lost, the desperate—all the litany of the hap- 
less and hopeless and homeless—the appalling and 
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PERSECUTED 
(By Eugene Higgins) 


“What Gorky has done in literature for the under world,” says John Spargo, 


upon canvas. He is a Gorky in paint.” 


appealing procession of those who have gone 
down under Life’s iron wheel—these are painted 
in the very aspect and gesture of their misery. 

“Tf his work were a mere transcript of human 
failure, it would not be worth our attention. But 
it is more, much more, than this. In the vacuity 
that he portrays, we see hints of the worth that 
has been lost. There is upon these hulks and 
wrecks of man a somber something that hushes 
the soul. The dignity of humanity is made to ap- 
pear even in its ruins.” 


But it may be felt that Mr. Spargo and Ed- 
win Markham are influenced in their estimates 
by literary and emotional, rather than by strict- 
ly artistic, motives. They are concerned with 
the spirit of Higgins’s work rather than with 
its technic. The artist himself confesses that 
his purpose has been primarily artistic. “Cer- 
tain conditions of life,” he says, “certain quali- 
ties of people seem to me so overwhelmingly 
significant that I must express them in some 
way. I have often felt that I could not live 
without expressing them. There is a terrible 
picturesqueness and almost frightful beauty in 


“Eugene Higgins has done 


the masses of color and outline that go with 


the last stages of poverty. These are the 
things that I want to speak of—not from the 
sentimental interest in poverty, but from the 
paintable quality of it, tho that may sound 
very cruel and heartless.” 

The art critic of the New York Sun, who 
views these pictures dispassionately, in the 
cold light of criticism, has this to say: 


“Like Camille and Lucien Pissarro, H. G. Ibels, 
Maximilien Luce, Adolphe Willette, Duclos and 
other artists who have illustrated the imimitigable 
miseries of the downtrodden, the vicious, the dis- 
eased, all the disjecta membra of the city, in Pére 
Peinard, L’Assiette de Beurre, La Plume, Eugene 
Higgins has felt the terrible dissonances of mod- 
= life. He is not a natural born paint- 

; his color sense is deficient—hot, muddy, lus- 
salen ‘painty.’ His designs are on quite another 
plane. His line is big, firm, flowing, personal 
and very emotional. With it he contrives many 
poignant effects. The best of his drawings are 
simple and free from ‘literature.’ They tell a 
story, to be sure, but without theatrical emphasis. 
Yet you shudder. Here is the scum of Paris, 
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jailbirds, bullies, degraded  fe- 
males, drunkards; the used-up, 
miserable children carrying liquor 
to their besotted parents—a new 
method of seeing these stepchil- 
dren of nature, without humor, 
without pity, but gripping never- 
theless. There is material here 
for reformers, and it may be the 
rock upon which the talents of 
Higgins may split. The moment 
a picture becomes _a pamphlet it 
ceases to be art. To give him his 
due he is for the most part plas- 
tic. And as he is evidently a sen- 
sitive human, the man in him col- 
laborates with the artist. What 
hands he draws! Hands clutch- 
ing bottles, hands crooked with 
lust for thievery, skinny fingered 
hands, veritable bird of prey 
hands; hands that threaten 
wretched brats, or are held over 
the head to defend it from blows. 
A shocking design that is worth 
a hundred Socialistic sermons is 
that of a convict gang on a con- 
veyance driven to prison by keep- 
ers as brutal as themselves. Such 
faces. Dante dreamed of in the 
lower circles of his Inferno. Old 
men shrinking in alley-ways, lying 
in wait for a chance to rob. East 
Side Russian Jews buying from a 
wagon, groups of workmen going 
sullenly through the wet morning 
air to work—a mass of documents 
(if you like the word) testifying 
to Mr. Higgins’s powers of ob- 
servation, sympathy and technical 
ability. He makes these drawings 
because he likes the subjects. He 
has lived and suffered in the hells 
of Parisian poverty; the life has 
entered his soul. He is therefore 
an admirable exponent of grim 
facts.” 
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THE BEGGAR 
(By Eugene Higgins) 


“TI prefer to paint outcasts rather than dandies, because they interest 
me greatly, and the dandies not at all. 





A “VINDICATION” 


HERE is in history no great trans- 
Reims) stressor who has not been white- 
. eZ washed. Tiberius has been repre- 
waimmiaies Scented as a scholar and a gentle- 
It is 


man, Messaline as a paragon of virtue. 
not strange, then, that twelve years after his 
pitiful death the exotic genius of Verlaine 
should have found a biographical vindication.* 
Years before his decease, calumniated, de- 
spised, in prison, Verlaine wrote on the mar- 
gin of a letter, “Let Lepelletier defend my 


reputation. I count on him to make me bet- 
ter known when I am no longer there.” This 


*Paut VeRLAINE: Sa Vie et Son Oxzuvae. By Edmond 
Lepelletier. Paris: Mercure de France. 


OF VERLAINE 


was foresight indeed. Wisely and piously, in 
the words of a reviewer in Blackwood’s, Lepel- 
letier defends his friend by telling the truth. 
“His book,” says the reviewer, “is the life of a 
poet of genius, written by a plain man.” He 
goes on to Say: 


“Its effect is thus enormously enhanced. Its 
sincerity shines upon every page. The biographer 
does not shelter his subject behind the common- 
places of appreciation. He conceals nothing—not 
even the worst—from the knowledge of the read- 
er. And his method has this advantage: when 
we know the worst, it does not seem so bad after 
all. As sketched by M. Lepelletier, Paul Ver- 
laine is at least a man, not a monster, and he is 
revealed to us in human guise for the ‘first time. 
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“It is a simple, consistent story which M. Le- 
pelletier has to tell. Paul Verlaine was but a 
sensitive soul in revolt against his environment. 
The son of an officer in the French army, he re- 
ceived the education which became his station; 
he obtained the customary clerkship in a public 
office, and he cultivated the Muses on a small, if 
sufficient, salary. The marriage which might 
have given him lasting happiness brought him 
little else than rancor and misery. The heroine 
of that most touching series of songs, ‘La Bonne 
Chanson,’ could not understand the poet’s sim- 
plicity. She was frightened at his excesses, and 
made no attempt to soften his manners. He 
blamed her far more bitterly than she deserved. 
He had no right to expect that his genius should 
shine to her eyes through a mist of alcohol. None 
the less, it is true that Verlaine was the most 
easily managed of men, and no doubt he would 
have responded eagerly to a_ proffered sympathy. 
The sympathy was not proffered, and Verlaine, 
having borne himself gallantly in the siege of 
Paris, and being implicated in the Commune, be- 
gan a life of idleness and vagabondage.” 

He made at one time an excursion to Eng- 
land, where he taught school, was imprisoned 
in Brussels and finally returned to Vaga- 
bondia. This, we are told, was not a career 
to suit every one, but it was the only career 
possible to Verlaine, who solved the secret, in 
our modern world, of living like a beggar of 
the Middle Ages. A brief time before his 
death he was greatly exhilarated. “England 
and America have discovered me,” he said, 
“and I shall at last touch money.” The money 
never came, but “he saw visions and dreamed 
dreams that come to few, and he lived and 
died superior to the pity of an unfriendly 
world.” 

Even the sedate Athenaeum speaks in glow- 
ing terms of Lepelletier’s book and his won- 
derful friendship. “It is an exact chronicle 
of a friendship which lasted without a break 
for thirty-six years, that is, from the time 
when Verlaine was sixteen to the time of his 
death; and a more sane, loyal and sympathetic 
chronicle of any man’s life we have never 
read.” 

Verlaine, we gather, like Baudelaire, was 
largely himself responsible for his unsavory 
reputation. Baudelaire was wont to tell how 
he had killed his father and eaten him up. 
Verlaine, on the other hand, intersperses with 
his poems of repentance confessions and glori- 
fications of transgressions regarded in modern 
society as more unpardonable than even filial 
cannibalism. This he did partly to frighten 
away the good bourgeois admirers who bored 
him, partly because of an innate and insane 
love of bravado. Thus, in the words of Des- 
mond McCarthy, a writer in The Albany Re- 
view, he was wont, “rocking gently in the shel- 
tered waters of the state hospital, and fanned 
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by the tender breezes of adulation and pity, 
to pour out his confessions to anybody near, 
and when he was once more released, to des- 
cant upon his crimes and sensualities, with al- 
ternating gusto and remorse, across the little 
marble tables of the cafés.” ‘To quote further: 

“The poet is blissfully happy in his repentance, 
hence the moving beauty of his poems; but at the 
same time he so revels in his own delight that he 
seems often to be seeking this emotion most 
eagerly for its own sake and not the object of it. 
To feel it intensely he must dwell upon his sense 
of his own baseness, and in the poems which ex- 
press this sense of his own worthlessness there is 
very seldom a note of real suffering. It seems 
more than easy for him to confess—indeed an 
ecstatic joy, and tho that is natural, since he feels 
so sure of forgiveness, there is a tone in many of 
these utterances which suggests also that he is the 
more happy because there is so much to be for- 
given. 

Coleridge, the writer goes on to say, was 
simpler, and in a sense more sincere. He had 
a far greater power of winning intimate af- 
fection; tho Verlaine was intimate in talk with 
every one, his friends were linked to him more 
often by pity and wonder than by affection. 
He was too frequently obsessed by lust, and 
the talk of those among whom he lived was 
mostly about art and not about the world. 

The darkest chapter in Verlaine’s life is his 
ardent friendship with Rimbaud, an unscrupu- 
lous and talented youth. Lepelletier assures us 
that the poet himself implored him to clear 
his memory of charges with regard to this in- 
timacy which the poet had directly or indi- 
rectly originated in his irresponsible moods. 
The fact is that in addition to his craving for 
alcohol, the influence of Arthur Rimbaud was 
largely responsible for his divorce. Nor can it 
be denied that in 1872 he was condemned to 
two years solitary confinement on the charge 
of murderous assault upon the youth. Lepel- 
letier explains the facts in the case, and the 
general verdict of reviewers seems to be that 
if intoxication and neurasthenic conditions are 
a sufficient excuse, the poet is free from blame. 

We are not made aware whether another in- 
fluence as evil as Rimbaud entered the poet’s 
life when he returned to Paris. The fiend of 
alcohol, however, was with him unto the end. 
The elevating influences in his life were his 
love for his mother, who followed him to Eng- 
land, and his passionate devotion toward a 
young man who had been his pupil in school. 
Nevertheless, when the demon was upon him 
even his mother was not safe, and at one time 
he was imprisoned for threatening her in a fit 
of intoxication. After her death he continued 
to struggle against his own vices and his mis- 
erable temperament. He was often untrue to 
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the church, to which in his late years he re- 
turned, but never broke faith with his Muse. 
By the time of his death in 1895 he was re- 
garded among the foremost poets of the age. 
It is his art after all that is his supreme justi- 
fication, and here he is vindicated indeed. 
“How much of his work,” asks The Nation, 
“will live? Perhaps a hundred pages, but 


those pages will give him a place among the 
poets of the nineteenth century. He is noth- 
ing of a teacher, he throws no illuminating ray 
upon the problems that vex humanity, he 
speaks to us neither of fortitude nor hope, but 
in its verbal magic and power to evoke half- 
forgotten moods and emotions the best of 
Verlaine’s work is the pure gold of literature.” 





THE MAD GOD OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


2 “Nee literary event of last winter in 
C » Paris was the delivery by Jules 
Lemaitre, the distinguished critic, 
be 28 of a series of lectures on Jean- 
ieeaine Rousseau. Curiosity to hear what M. 
Lemaitre, who has become reactionary with 
his advancing years, would have to say regard- 
ing the forerunner of modern democracy 
brought practically all the intellectual élite of 
the French capital to the hall made famous by 
the lectures of the late Ferdinand Brunetiére. 
M. Lemaitre scored a remarkable triumph. 
Indeed, so influential a writer as Emile Faguet, 
who is not at all given to fulsome flattery, 
asserts that the success of the Rousseau series 
of M. Lemaitre was greater than all the suc- 
cesses of M. Brunetiére himself. The Rous- 
seau lectures have recently appeared in a 
volume,* both brilliant and profound, which 
goes further, according to M. Faguet, in the 
analysis of the soul of Rousseau than any of 
the thousand studies he has read. 

Unlike Mrs. Macdonald, whose new book 
on Rousseau was noticed in CURRENT LITERA- 
TURE for February, M. Lemaitre makes no 
attempt to whitewash his subject. He accepts 
as probable, if not actually proved, most of 
the damaging charges which have been made 
against Rousseau and which Rousseau made 
against himself. But so far from taking the 
ground of so many of Rousseau’s critics, who 
reprobate his character while they laud his 
genius, M. Lemaitre attacks his writings un- 
sparingly, while evincing a strange tender- 
ness toward his personality. “When I chose 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau for the subject of this 
course,” he says, “I was not actuated by ex- 
treme benevolence for the citizen of Geneva, 

but a thing happened which I had not 
foreseen. While I was searching his inter- 
minable lucubrations for reasons to condemn 
him,—oh, I found them in abundance, because 
*Jzan-Jacgues Rovussgzav. By Jules Lemaitre. Paris: 


many-Lévy. Announced for American publication 
by McClure, Phillips & Company. 


they are there !—I perceived only too well how 
his erratic ideas came to him; through what 
fatality of temperament or circumstances, in 
consequence of what memories, of what decep- 
tions, of what regrets, even of what remorse. 
Then, what there was in him of candor and of 
veritable piety touched me in spite of myself; 
and I realized that this man from whom we 
may believe that so many public ills proceeded 

was without doubt a sinner, and, 
finally, a lunatic, but not in any real sense an 
evil man.’ 

M. Lemaitre goes on to register his convic- 
tion that the influence of Rousseau’s writings 
(barring a few relatively rare passages) has 
been exceedingly pernicious. He admires 
their freshness of form. He admits that they 
opened up a number of new paths to literature, 
and that Chateaubriand, de Senancour, Miche- 
let, George Sand, Lamennais, St. Pierre, 
Lamartine, Hugo, Madame de Staél, de Mus- 
set, de Vigny, Dumas fils, Renan and Tolstoy, 
owed much to him. But he finds that in them 
judgment is totally subordinated to a half- 
insane sentimentality. “Jean-Jacques is al- 
ways a poet or a romancer; . . . a poet, 
a great poet, a soul of desire, a temperament 
of the same order as a Byron, a Leopardi or 
a Musset,—but whose poetic faculty, highly 
individualistic, is exercised principally, by a 
series of chances, upon objects which do not 
admit of poetic treatment, especially his sort 
of poetry, and call instead for observation and 
reason. And, what is most terrible, these 
theories, which his imagination and his senti- 
mentality (seconded by a brilliant and decep- 
tive dialectic) constructed, these theories 
which were to be so maleficent after him, he 
did not believe, in the exact sense of the word, 
by his own confession. He dreamed them; 
and it was by chimeras of which he has con- 
fessed ‘the nothingness’ that he was to ravage 
the future.” 

M. Lemaitre shows that the didactic works 
of Rousseau are in flagrant contradiction, not 
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only with his acts and with his “Correspond- 
ance” and “Confessions,” but with each other, 
and that even different parts of the same 
works are hopelessly irreconcilable. “Deceit,” 
he declares, “is the soul of three-quarters of 
the literary products of Jean-Jacques.” 

Toward the end of his life, Rousseau 
deplored, with genuine penitence, the deceits 
of his earlier life, but “not the deceits, more 
deadly,” observes M. Lemaitre, “of his books.” 
“He died without acknowledging the latter, 
for they are all his soul, in which blind senti- 
mentality is queen. . . They were the 
source of several of the most egregious errors 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and distorted the life of a whole people.” 
Anent the famous “Contrat Social,” which is 
generally regarded as his masterpiece, M. Le- 
maitre says: 


“Jean-Jacques, in the book itself, declared the 
‘contrat’ applicable only to little cities. He de- 
declared it inapplicable to simple mortals. Five or 
six years later he renounced it entirely. 

“And this form of government which the au- 
thor had designed for the use of a city of twenty 
thousand souls and of fifteen hundred electors— 
which he had later confessed impracticable even 
in this little city—and which he had finally re- 
nounced with a sort of frenzy, the Revolution ap- 
propriated as an evangel thirty years after and 
attempted to impose on a people of twenty-five 
millions ten centuries old. And this attempt was 
called, ‘The Terror.’ 

“It is not the fault of Rousseau, you will say. 

“Let us understand one another. I do not say 
that the writings of Rousseau caused the Revo- 
lution (which had some profound economic rea- 
sons); especially I do not say that they alone 
caused it. But the fact is that Rousseau, more 
than any other writer, bequeathed to the most 
systematic and the most violent of the men who 
made ‘The Terror,’ and even’to the most unlet- 
tered heads of the Revolutionary canaille, a senti- 
mental condition, a phraseology—and some formu- 
las. All the most inept and the most 
murderous prejudices of the Revolution are in- 
herited from the ‘Contrat Social.’ 

“‘T heard Marat in 1788,’ writes Mallet de Pan, 
‘read and expound the “Contrat Social” in the 
public promenades, to the applause of an en- 
thusiastic auditory.’ 

“And, five years after, France knew the bless- 
ings of the doctrines of the ‘Contrat Social,’ and 
of universal equality, and of the sovereignty of the 
people, and of the absolute right of the state, and 
of such magistracies of exception as the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety and the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. From Chapter 8 of Book IV came the 
anti-Catholic prejudice and the Civil Constitution 
of the clergy and the religious persecution. And 
the ‘Contrat Social’ was codified in the inapplica- 
ble Constitution of 1793. 

“All that, because it had pleased a semi-luna- 
tic thirty years before to dream for a city of 
twenty thousand inhabitants a system of legisla- 
tion which was ‘suited only to gods,’ and to which, 
five years later, he declared that he preferred ‘the 
most arbitrary despotism !’” 


JULES LEMAITRE 
The eminent French Academician who in recent 
lectures has registered his belief that the writings of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau have done more harm to hu- 
manity than those of any other writer who ever lived. 


M. Lemaitre waxes so righteously indignant 
in this connection, that he eschews his custom- 
ary irony and hits straight out from the 
shoulder : 


“Never, I believe, thanks to human credulity 
and stupidity, has more harm been done to men 
by a writer than by this man, who, it seems, did 
not more than half know what he was writing, 
and who would have fled from his model city if 
he had been able to realize it. It was 
neither Voltaire nor Montesquieu and his disci- 
ples, it was Rousseau, who gave the Revolution 
its form. The theory of absolute democracy and 
the divine right of numbers dates from him. 
‘The Terror’ is the application to a great and 
ancient kingdom of a theory of government 
dreamed by a sophist for a township. And the 
breviary of Jacobinism is always the ‘Contrat 
Social.’ 

“Rousseau is the god of the Revolution. It bears 
him to the Pantheon and votes him a statue. It 
pensions Thérése, re-married, after her fiftieth 
year, to a stable groom. The Revolution- 
ary jargon is the language of Rousseau badly 
spoken. Rousseau enchants the people by his af- 
firmation of the goodness of the poor and the 
wickedness of the rich and great. They render 
him a. cult. Rousseau is nothing more 
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nor less for the knaves and simpletons of this 
time than the savior, the redeemer of humanity. 
Without him, without certain phrases of this 
foreigner in ‘his ‘Discours sur l’Inégalité,’ and 
especially in his ‘Contrat Social’ (by which he set 
so little store), it is possible that they would not 
have thought in 1792 of making the Republic.” 


In his concluding paragraph, M. Lemaitre 
reverts to a more magnanimous attitude: 


“I have adored romanticism, and I have had 
faith in the Revolution. And now I reflect, un- 
easily, that the man who, not all alone assuredly, 
but, I believe, more than any other, made or pre- 
pared the Revolution and romanticism was a 
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foreigner, a perpetual invalid and, finally, a mad- 
man. But he has been much loved. And many 
still love him; some because he was a master of 
illusions and an apostle of the absurd; others 
because he was pre-eminently, among illustrious 
writers, a creature of nerves, of weakness, of pas- 
sion, of sin, of suffering and of dreams. And I 
myself, after this long frequentation from which 
I have derived so much pleasure, wish to 
quit him without hatred for his person—with 
the liveliest reprobation for some of his most 
notable ideas, the most genuine admiration for his 
art, which was so strangely new, the most sin- 
cere pity for his poor life, and an horreur sacrée 
—in the Latin sense of the phrase—before the ex- 
tent and the mystery of his influence upon men.” 





“THE ONE PERFECT ILLUSTRATION OF THE POETIC 
NATURE” 


F EVER there was a man born to be 
m@ a poet, says Arthur Symons, the 
English critic, that man was Shelley. 
A reformer he may have been, too, 
But, in 


aod 
and something of a metaphysician. 


Mr. Symons’s estimation, “his ‘passion for re- 
forming the world,’ as well as what he fancied 
to be his turn for metaphysics, were both part 
of a temperament and intelligence perhaps 


more perfectly fitted for the actual production 
of poetry than those of any other poet.” We 
might imagine Shelley, like his Asia on the 
pinnacle, saying: 

my brain 
Grows dizzy; seest thou shapes within the mist? 


That mist was the realest _part of his 
vision; he saw nothing, in life or art, except 
through a mist. If Blake lived in a continual 
state of vision, Shelley was the victim of a 
perpetual hallucination. “What Blake saw 
was what Shelley wanted to see; Blake never 
dreamed, but Shelley never wakened out of 
that shadow of a dream which was his life.” 
Mr. Symons writes further (Atlantic 
Monthly) : 


“His poetry is indeed made out of his life; 
what was his life to Shelley? The least visible 
part of his dreams. As the Fourth Spirit sings in 
‘Prometheus Unbound’— 


Nor seeks nor finds he mortal blisses, 
But feeds on the aérial kisses 
Of shapes that haunt thought’s wilderness. 


He lived with ardor among ideas, aspirations and 
passions in which there was something at once ir- 
responsible and abstract. He followed every im- 
pulse, without choice or restraint, with the aban- 
donment of a leaf in the wind. ‘O lift me as a 
wave, a leaf, a cloud!’ was his prayer to the west 
wind and to every influence. Circumstances meant 
so little to him that he was unconscious of the 


but 


cruelty of change to sentiment, and thus of the 
extent of his cruelty to women. He aimed at 
moral perfection, but was really of a perfect es- 
thetic selfishness. He was full of pity and gener- 
osity, and desired the liberation and uplifting of 
humanity; but humanity was less real to him than 
his own witch of Atlas. He only touched human 
action and passion closely in a single one of his 
works; and he said of “Ihe Cenci’, ‘I don’t think 
much of it. My object was to see how I could 
succeed in describing passions I have never felt.’” 


To Shelley, continues Mr. Symons, the word 
love meant sympathy: “and that word, in 
that sense, contains his whole life and creed.” 
It was because he set such a meaning on love 
that he was able to write, sincercly: 


True love in this differs from gold and clay, 
That to divide is not to take away. 


Moreover: 


“Tt is a love which is almost sexless, the love of 
an enthusiastic youth, or of his own hermaphro- 
dite. He was so much of sentimentalist that he 
could conceive of incest without repugnance, and 
be so innocently attracted by so many things 
which, to one more normally sexual, would have 
indicated perversity. Shelley is not perverse, but 
he is fascinated by every problem of evil, which 
draws him to contemplate it with a child’s inquir- 
ing wonder of horror. No poet ever handled foul- 
ness and horror with such clean hands or so con- 
tinually. The early novels are filled with tortures, 
the early poems profess to be the ravings of a 
hanged madwoman; ‘Alastor’ dwells lingeringly 
on death, ‘Queen Mab’ and ‘The Revolt of Islam’ 
on blood and martyrdom; madness is the center 
of ‘Julian and Maddalo, and a dungeon of ‘Rosa- 
lind and Helen’; the first act of ‘Prometheus’ cel- 
ebrates an unearthly agony, and ‘The Cenci’ is a 
mart and slaughter-house of souls and bodies; 
while a comic satire is made up wholly out of the 
imagery of the swine-trough. Shelley could touch 
pitch and be undefiled; he writes nobly of ev- 
ery horror; but what is curious is that he should 
so persistently seek his beauty in such blackness. 
That a law or tradition existed was enough for 
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him to question it. He does so in the name of ab- 
stract liberty, but curiosity was part of his impulse. 
A new Adam in Eden, the serpent would have 
tempted him before Eve. He wanted to ‘root out 
the infamy’ of every prohibition, and would have 
tasted the forbidden fruit without hunger.” 


Grave charges have been brought against 
Shelley for his cruelty to women, and in par- 
ticular to Harriet. They are not without 
foundation, as Mr. Symons admits. “It is im- 
possible,” he thinks, “to forgive him, as a rea- 
sonable man, for his abandonment of Har- 
riet.” But “he was never at any time a rea- 
sonable man, and there was never a time when 
he was not under one form or another of hal- 
lucination.” It was not that he was carried 
away irresistibly by gross passions; it was 
rather that he abandoned himself to spiritual 
influences’ like a medium. A certain selfish- 
ness, we are reminded, is the inevitable result 
of every absorption; and Shelley, in every new 
rapture, was dizzy with it, whether he listened 
to the skylark in the sky or to the voice of 
Mary calling to him from the next room. In 
his life, as in his poetry, “he was the slave of 
every impulse, but a slave so faultlessly obedi- 
ent that he mastered every impulse in achiev- 
ing it, so that his life, which seems casual, was 
really what he chose to make it, and followed 
the logic of his being.” To quote again: 

“Shelley had intuition rather than instinct, and 
was moved by a sympathy of the affections rather 
than by passion. His way of falling into and out 
of love is a sign that his emotions were rapid and 
on the surface, not that they were deep or per- 
manent. The scent or music of love came to him 
like a flower’s or bird’s speech; it went to his 
head, it did not seize on the heart in his body. 
It must have filled him with astonishment when 
Harriet drowned herself, and he could never have 
really understood that it was his fault. He lived 
the life of one of those unattached plants which 
float in water; he had no roots in the earth, and 
he did not see "why anyone should take root there. 
His love for women seems never to have been 
sensuous, or at least to have been mostly a mat- 
ter of sympathies and affinities; if other things 
followed, it seemed to him natural that they 
should, and he encouraged them with a kind of 
unconsciousness. Emilia Viviani, for whom he 
wrote the sacred love-song of the ‘Epipsychidion,’ 
would have embarrassed him, I doubt not, if she 
had answered his invocation practically. He 
would have done his best for her, and, at the same 
time, for Mary.” 


The two poems that most fully reveal the 
soul of Shelley are probably “Epipsychidion” 
and “Adonais.” The former, as interpreted by 
Mr. Symons, is “a declaration, not an affirma- 


tion; its love is sisterly, and can be divided; 
it says for once, exultingly and luxuriously 
and purely, the deepest thing that Shelley had 
to say ‘lets out the secret of his feminine or 
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twy-fold soul, and is the epitaph of that 
Antigone with whom some of us have in a 
prior existence been in love.’” Its only pas- 
sion is foi that intellectual beauty to which it 
is his greater hymn. “I think,” said Shelley in 
a letter, “one is always in love with something 
or other; the error, and I confess it is not easy 
for spirits cased in flesh and blood to avoid it, 
consists in seeking in a mortal image the like- 
ness of what is, perhaps, immortal.” That part 
of himself which Shelley did not put into 
“Epipsychidion” went into “Adonais.” The 
poem makes its appeal as an elegy on the death 
of Keats, but Mr. Symons discovers in it “more 
of personal « nfession, more of personal fore- 
boding, than of grief for Keats.” The subtlest 
beauty comes into it when Shelley speaks of 
himself as “a pardlike spirit beautiful and 
swift,” with that curious self-sympathy which 
remains not less abstract than his splendid and 
consoling Pantheism. 

Is not Shelley’s whole philosophy, asks Mr. 
Symons, contained in his one line, “the desire 
of the moth for the star”? He desired impos- 
sible things, and his theory of a reorganization 
of society, in which Anarchy was to be a 
spiritual deliverer, may well be regarded as a 
dream of that golden age which all mythologies 
put in the past. “It was not the Christian's 
dream of heaven, nor the Buddhist’s of Nir- 
vana, but a poetical conception of a perfected 
world in which innocence was lawless and 
liberty selfless and love boundless, and in which 
all was order and beauty, as in a lovely song 
or stanza or the musical answering of line and 
line in drama.” Mr. Symons adds: 


“His happiness is 


To nurse the image of unfelt caresses 
Till dim imagination just possesses 
The half-created shadow, 


and to come no nearer to reality. Poetry was 
his atmosphere, he drew his breath in it as in his 
native element. Because he is the one perfect il- 
lustration of the poetic nature, as that nature is 
generally conceived, he has sometimes been 
wrongly taken to be the greatest of poets. His 
greatness may be questioned, not his authen- 
ticity.” 

At the time of his death Shelley was work- 
ing on a colossal fantasy entitled “The Tri- 
umph of Life” and inspired by Petrarch. It 
ends with a question that he had always asked 
of life and was longing to ask of death. He 
wanted to die, he said, that he might “solve 
the great mystery.” “His last poem,” Mr. 
Symons observes, “comes to us with no solu- 
tion, but breaks off as if he died before he 
could finish telling the secret which he was in 
the act of apprehending.” 
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WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH OUR THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS? 


<a HE conviction seems to be growing, 
oq both within and without the church, 
that the theological seminary is a 
discredited institution. Prof. Felix 
Adler, of the Society of Ethical Culture, was 
evidently voicing one phase of this conviction 
when he said in a public address the other day 
that “the Christian ministry is daily falling in- 
to greater disrepute.” In language almost as 
extreme, Prof. L. P. Jacks, editor of The Hib- 
bert Journal, took occasion, during the course 
of his recent visit to this country, to comment 
on the inefficiency of church leadership in our 
day. “I doubt,” he said, “if the churches are 
leading in the present movement toward a re- 
vival of interest in religion. In a sense they 
are being led by it. There is an element of 
moral idealism in society at large that goes 
on to results which the churches have to over- 
take.” And now we read in that venerable re- 
ligious authority, the Bibliotheca Sacra, of 
Oberlin, Ohio, that “the whole world of theo- 
logical instruction has broken down in the 
face of the tremendous necessities under which 
modern religious work is done,” and that “the 
schools present the most piteous plight of all 
the religious failures to meet the wants of the 
new time.” The words are used by the Rev. 
Dr. A. A. Berle, and are part of a lengthy ar- 
ticle entitled “The Rout of the Theological 
Schools.” 

That the theological seminaries of to-day 
have been “utterly routed” in their efforts to 
furnish adequate religious leadership, Dr. Berle 
holds to be self-evident. “They have not 
only,” he says, “not made the best use of the 
materials which the churches have sent to 
them, but have destroyed the initiative, the 
force and the natural power of many young 
men who have been given to them for train- 
ing and discipline.” He continues: 

“The theological school is discredited while it 
sees awakening all about it, even in the university 
of which it is a part, a moral wave of unsur- 
passed power and intensity. While the ethical 
note of society is in some respects the most in- 
sistent, and the enthusiasms of politics and states- 
manship are increasingly moral, the schools of 
theology have been unable to connect this moral 
enthusiasm with the profession of preaching and 


religious teaching, and have seen one after an- 
other of their normal functions in the social and 


educational world taken from them, till they have 
merely the semblance of leadership, and are the 
pathetic residua of a glory which once producea 
unchallenged mastery of the instinctive hopes and 
fears of the masses of the American people.” 


The main and outstanding cause of the de- 
feat of the theological schools is found by Dr. 
Berle in the “professionalism” of religious 
teaching. What is it, he asks, that makes such 
an expression significant to-day, and that gives 
it the special meaning which its use connotes 
in our own time? He replies: 


“The answer is, that the practice and instruc- 
tion of the theological schools has produced for 
many years a ‘professional’ man, instead of a real 
leader and fellow-religionist among men. ‘The 
present writer can well remember seeing the tran- 
sition twenty years ago from the effective type of 
church-builder to the prevailing type of men who 
rejoice to bring to the masses their pennyworth 
of ‘professional’ knowledge, and can look back 
and see the great figures who, as pastors and 
men, were, truly enough, not the ‘scholastic’ 
equals of many of the men who hold their posi- 
tions to-day, but who were far and away their 
superiors as men, as preachers to the masses, as 
leaders in the life and thought and aspirations of 
the people to whom they ministered. They were 
‘professional’ men, of course. But their ‘profes- 
sionai’ equipment and training were subordinated 
to their work in life, and they threw themselves 
into the work of religious service and labor, with 
and for the people, with an abandon which not 
only is not attempted now, but which most of the 
younger clergy have not the moral and spiritual 
substratum to attempt. These men faced condi- 
tions, especially in the Mississippi Valley and the 
West, far more trying and far more perplexing 
than face most ministers to-day. But they had 
the spirit and the reserve with which to meet 
their problem, because they went with the right 
point of view to it. They were not men who felt 
that the first consideration of ministerial service 
was to ‘uphold the dignity of the profession.’ 
They upheld it by imparting to it a moral warmth 
and a passionate devotion which created constit- 
uencies where none existed: before, and enlisted 
the sympathies of men, by birth, by tradition, and 
by natural feeling and inheritance, opposed to 
them, in the work of the Christian church. They 
were builders!” 


In striking contrast to the intensity and en- 
thusiasm of these early church pioneers, Dr. 
Berle sets the comparatively stagnant atmos- 
phere of our present theological schools. He 
does not deny that there is here and there “a 
lively human interest which occasionally takes 
a march through the slums and tries to ac- 
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quaint itself with the life of the ‘other half,’ 
and goes through the regulation ‘sociological’ 
discussions and the like.” But, he says, “it 
has no fire, it contemplates no sacrifice, it has 
in it none of the apostolic dash and interest 
that makes the history of the New Testament 
leaders such a passionate, thrilling narrative.” 
Moreover : 


“Like school, like preacher, as a rule. We have 
the ‘conservative,’ who is bent on maintaining 
the old landmarks, and we have the ‘advanced,’ 
who have mastered a beautiful sneer for the men 
who have not assimilated their own particular 
theological fad; but neither the conservatives nor 
the advanced, as a rule, have the fire, the passion, 
the power, nor the great longing, which is itself 
the preliminary to every true utterance of the soul 
in speech. The labor leaders know it better. The 
Socialists make a better use of the New Testa- 
ment, for purposes of moral appeal, at this very 
moment, than do the majority of the ministers of 
the gospel. The present writer has heard a doz- 
en impassioned Socialists, addressing audiences 
aggregating ten thousand people, make a finer, a 
more effective, a more dramatic, and a more 
moral use of the figures, the illustrations, and the 
moral teaching of the Gospels, in a single evening 
than he has heard from any dozen preachers in a 
month in the last twenty years. Like every other 
preacher, he has been amazed to hear his Bible, 
his Lord, his doctrine, his religious standpoint 
made to serve the uses of a propaganda which has 
everywhere the aspect and the appeal of a relig- 
ion,’ 


The contrast between the aim of academic 
discipline and that of popular religious life is 
also cited by Dr. Berle as an element of the ex- 
planation for the failure of the divinity schools. 
“It is a curious paradox,” he remarks, “but 
nevertheless a real one, that, while often the 
real moral leaders among educated men are the 
university men, and many university professors 
are giving themselves more and more to these 
interests, the university life as a whole is 
strangely neglectful of them, and has, for the 
most part, no area nor interests which call for 
or permit intensive moral development or 
activity.” The consequence is that we have the 
most intense and varied intellectualism, side by 
side with a standing and almost uninterrupted 
invitation to moral inertia.” Carrying the 
argument further, Dr. Berle says: 


“Outside the college everything is being viewed 
through the moral-spiritual glasses. Great ques- 
tions of all kinds are being forced into the ethical 
mold, whether they properly belong there or not. 
The masses are not asking at all whether it is a 
question of economics or morals, but are insist- 
ing that, whether it is economics or not, it shall 
be morals. Nearly every one of the great eco- 
nomic delusions which have really spread over 
this countrv in the last thirty years has really had 
this at its base. Men have seen things that were 
wrong, and have had no adequate leadership, 
either in economics or religion, which has dealt 
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with those phases of the things, which they knew 
to be wrong. Hence they have made religion of 
their politics, and threw overboard the profes- 
sional teachers, who sought to tell them, in the 
language of the cloister, just where their mistakes 
lay. The average anti-trust orator, if you will 
simply change the leading terms in his speech, 
will be found to be delivering a revival sermon. 
And it produces exactly the effects of a revival 
sermon. Those who hope for deliverance are 
cheered and ‘converted.’ Those who know they 
have a grip on the proceeds, and fear the issue, 
promptly cry ‘sensationalism,’ ‘Socialism’ or ‘An- 
archy.” Who that has ever witnessed a real 
moral uprising in any community will not rec- 
ognize at once the old things under new names? 
And in this, as in the matter of the personal at- 
titude of the professional teacher of religion, the 
sympathies of the schools are against the masses.” 


It almost seems, says Dr. Berle, in conclud- 
ing, as if our academic and theological insti- 
tutions were “the last to move in response to 
the demands of the masses of mankind,” and 
“the most deaf to the appeals for the utterance 
and application of the truths and doctrines of 
religion to the social and personal needs of to- 
day.” The schools have sent out neither great 
religious leaders nor men __ intellectually 
equipped to become great leaders; and to 
record that fact is, in Dr. Berle’s opinion, to 
say that they have failed to accomplish the 
principal objects for which they were or- 
ganized. He adds, pessimistically: 


“If the theological faculties were themselves 
exponents of anything but a moribund scholas- 
ticism, possibly something might be achieved. But, 
barring the mastery of a theological vocabulary, 
most of it a hindrance to effective public speech, 
a smattering of a few elements of professional 
theological study, the divinity school has contrib- 
uted in most cases absolutely nothing to the 
equipment of the young men who have passed 
through it that tends to make them effective as 
ministers. This last word is the important one 
in this whole contention. If the aim be theolog- 
ical professorships, especially such as are for the 
most part directing theological education at the 
present moment, the system is sound. But the 
theological school is supposed primarily to exist 
to train ministers for the work of the parish, for 
the building up and instructing and inspiration of 
the church. At the present moment there is much 
to be said for the view that a young man whose 
college course has been well directed and care- 
fully performed might for his professional train- 
ing much better divide his time between the law 
school and the medical school and the social set- 
tlement, and get his final ‘fit’ for the pulpit and 
parish in residence with some preacher of 
achievement and effectiveness, after the manner 
which prevailed before the modern theological 
faculty was organized. At its best the divinity 
school of to-day is calculated to turn out a man 
whose natural next step is a fellowship for study 
in Germany, with a return to a theological pro- 
fessorship. At its worst—well, for its worst, the 
recent history of the failure of the churches to 
meet and lead the moral aspirations of the masses 
furnishes the indictment.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE 


ELLEN KEY AND HER 


NE of the greatest forces in Ger- 

many to-day is a Swedish author, 

Ellen Key, who writes neither nov- 

els nor dramas, nor even poetry, but 
owes all her fame and influence to serious 
prose treatises on social, educational and re- 
ligious problems. She started out as a modest 
contributor to a woman’s paper in Stockholm 
some thirty years ago. She has now become 
as indigenous in Germany as in her native 
country, and her German publishers have dis- 
posed of twenty-six editions of her “Jahrhun- 
dert des Kindes” (The Century of the Child) 
in two years. This is a book setting forth 
pedagogical views which no college professor 
would dream of using in a text-book nor of 
recommending as supplementary reading to 
his students. Her teachings promise to take 
root also in France, and a translation of “The 
Century of the Child” is soon to appear in our 
own country. 

Ellen Key’s remarkable and growing in- 
fluence rests entirely upon the modernity of 
her views. She preaches a new gospel to an 
increasing circle of appreciative and enthusi- 
astic readers. In the flood of discussion occa- 
sioned by the “New Woman” and the woman’s 
movement, Ellen Key has something original 
to say. She has something new to say on the 
bringing up of children; and something new 
on religion. Nevertheless, tho supremely 
modern in her views and, according to some, 
“a humane, practical, female counterpart of 
Nietzsche,” she never proclaims her mission 
as a prophet; she does not, like Nietzsche, say 
of herself: “I am the foremost of the 
Swedes!” She does not declare that she has 
given the world the greatest philosophy on 
education, or the sublimest picture of the “fu- 
ture woman.” On the contrary, she modestly 
writes in a letter: “I am nothing, and I have 
‘founded’ nothing, as they say in biographies.” 

This modesty is not assumed. On reading 
her works one is impressed with the simplicity 
of her style and the warmness and earnestness 
of her tone. Her statement that she has never 
been actuated by ambition is thoroly con- 
vincing. There is a classic calm in her works 
which is rarely the mark of a literary propa- 
gandist, and the most revolutionary and icono- 
clastic ideas are expressed with a serenity, 
naturalness and subtle poetic force which, if 
they do not always convince the reader of the 
practicability of her social schemes, leave no 
doubt as to her whole-souled sincerity. 


SUBVERSIVE GOSPEL 


The woman, the child and the workingman 
—‘“the three most tragic figures of our age,” 
as they have been called—form the trinity to 
which Ellen Key has consecrated her entire 
life-work. She does not, however, parade her 
trinity to lend her creed a piquancy which 
many modern authors regard as an essential. 
She has never, in fact, announced her belief 
in this distinctive form, but in all her writ- 
ings devotes herself almost exclusively to the 
problems of these three classes. 

In her attitude toward woman’s problems 
Ellen Key occupies a unique position. Her 
views have aroused as much antagonism in the 
camp of those “new women” who are organ- 
ized to fight for the equal rights of the sexes 
as of the conservatives who are opposed to any 
change whatever in the feminine status. Un- 
like many of the advocates of sex-equality, El- 
len Key recognizes that the nature of woman, 
tho not inferior to that of man, is different 
from it; and she demands that woman be given 
perfect liberty in order to be able to develop 
her full feminine powers. She holds that the 
main province of woman is motherhood, and 
this part of her gospel is most unpalatable to 
those radicals who would have women com- 
pete with men in all the walks of life and who 
object absolutely to any differentiation between 
them. The chief prerequisite for true mother- 
hood, she argues further, is love in the married 
state—and here again she seems to stand with 
the conservatives. But when she touches 
upon the word love she at once becomes a 
revolutionist—dangerous or salutary, accord- 
ing to the point of view. 

“The simplest formula for the new ethics,” 
she says, “should be: ‘Love is moral even 
without legal marriage, but legal marriage is 
immoral without love.” 

We have already come to a realization, she 
continues, of the fact that ignorance of the 
sex-relation is not an essential part of woman’s 
virtue. Now let us go a step further and real- 
ize that virginity and asceticism are not virtues 
in themselves. True chastity has no meaning 
apart from love, and love can make no distinc- 
tion between the requirements of the heart and 
of the senses. Its marked characteristic is 
unity, wholeness. Thus, since love includes 
chastity, and since the future form of matri- 
mony must be dominated above all by love, 
chastity in the future will be an unfailing at- 
tribute of family life, and the foundation of 
the happiness of nations. No woman of the 
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future will consent to become a mother unless 
mutual love exists between husband and wife; 
and, as a necessary corollary to this, the mar- 
riage will be dissolved as soon as love ceases 
on one side or the other. 

Ellen Key sees the great difficulties that 
must inevitably accompany so radical a change. 
She is conscious that abuse of the new freedom 
must characterize the beginning of the change, 
and that the period of transition will involve 
much misery. But she argues that these evils 
have always attended the introduction of 
every new principle. “Nothing brought more 
immediate suffering than Christianity. Jesus 
was aware of it, but did not hesitate to give 
to humanity the new, creative, vital force.” 
What we lack nowadays is that strong faith 
and idealism which Jesus possessed, and which 
would give us the courage to choose the reality 
instead of the form. 

But Christianity has introduced asceticism. 
It has extolled virginity and celibacy, and tol- 
erated marriage only as a necessary evil. 
Hence it considers the sex-relation as impure 
and unholy in itself, and the striving after 
earthly happiness as sinful. In the new system 
the love relation will be the principal relation 
in human life, and will stand upon an elevated 
moral pedestal. The individual and society 


can be regenerated only by perfect harmony 
in the family resulting from the mutual love 
of the parents for each other and for their 


children. The joys of the spirit and of the 
body must be co-ordinated and blended to make 
happiness possible. 

This is merely an ideal as yet, but we may 
achieve it if we will dare to wish for happi- 
ness. Thus far only a select few have been 
able to attain to the ideal of love, which in- 
volves the apparent paradox of harmonizing 
self-love and self-realization with the complete 
blending of two individualities. But the 
masses will gradually follow the enlightened 
few. 

Ellen Key draws a glowing picture of the 
“future woman,” who, she predicts, will step 
upon the stage of life at the close of the 
twentieth century. 


“The future woman of my ideal will be a being 
of rich contrasts who has attained to harmony. 
She will be manifold and yet one; simple yet 
well-rounded; thoroly educated and civilized, yet 
primitive and natural; a strongly defined human 
individuality and a perfect revelation of profound 
womanhood. Because she will know 
more and think more clearly, she will be juster 
than the woman of the present; because she will 
be stronger, she will be better; because she will 
be wiser, she will be milder. She will be able to 
generalize and to see things in their relations, 


“A HUMANE, PRACTICAL FEMALE COUNTER- 
PART OF NIETZSCHE” 


Such is the characterization applied by one critic 
to Ellen Key, whose chief work, ““The Century of the 
Child,” has gone into twenty-six editions in Ger- 
many. 


and thus rid herself of certain prejudices which 
are still regarded as virtues. She will seek not 
the support of social conventions but the laws of 
her own being. She will have the courage to 
think her own thoughts and to test the new 
thoughts of her time. She will dare to feel and 
avow emotions which she now suppresses and 
conceals. : She will be very sensitive and 
vibrant, so that she will have a greater capacity 
both for joy and for suffering than the woman of 
the present.” 


The future woman will preserve her charm 
and her youth much longer than the present 
woman. She will always please because she 
will always make existence beautiful. She will 
speak less, but her speech and silence will be 
more eloquent. To quote again: 


“The woman of the future is already here in 
the dreams of man and of woman. And woman 
always fashions herself in accordance with man’s 
dreams. A modern man’s ideal of woman is not 
the man-like woman, but the many-sided, fully 
developed expression of the eternal feminine. This 
new type of woman has appeared occasionally in 
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our day, and even in the ‘past. In the Middle 
Ages she wrote the letters of Héloise; in the 
Renaissance Leonardo da Vinci painted her as 
Mona Lisa; and in the eighteenth century she 
adorned the salon as Mademoiselle Lespinasse. 
In our own time she has composed love poems in 
the person of Elizabeth Browning, and acted on 
the stage as Eleonora Duse. To her may fittingly 
be applied the poet’s words describing the person- 
ality of Rachel: Quiet and animated.” 


Ellen Key’s ideas on the education of chil- 
dren, developed in her book, “The Century of 
the Child,” are all an outcome of her views on 
the future woman. The future woman, indeed, 
is in a sense only a means to an end: the 
bringing forth of healthy, well-balanced chil- 
dren. No educational influences in kindergar- 
ten or elementary school, she insists, can take 
the place of home training. In particular she 
deplores the tendency in our schools to turn 
out types, when individuality—the power to 
think for one’s self—is what is needed for the 
progress of the race and of society. Ac- 
cording to Ellen Key, right education con- 
sists not only in living for the child; one must 
live and feel with the child. The educator 
must be inspired by the child as the artist is 
inspired by his creation. 

The first chapter of “The Century of the 
Child” bears the significant title, “The Right 
of the Child to Choose Its Parents.” This is 
the keynote to our author’s entire educative 
system. The responsibility of the parent is 
emphasized throughout Ellen Key’s works. 
Those who are not fully prepared to assume 
this great responsibility have no right to bring 
forth children, or at least to direct their educa- 
tion. The object of marriage, she asserts, is 
not merely to perpetuate, but to uplift and im- 
prove the race, and the object of education is 
“quietly and slowly to make nature help her- 
self, and merely to further the work of nature 
by proper environment.” She says, impres- 
sively : 

“Not until father and mother bend their heads 
to the dust before the greatness of the child, not 
before they perceive that the word child is only 
another expression for the idea of majesty, not 
before they feel that it is the future which in the 
form of a child sleeps in their arms, that it is his- 
tory which plays at their feet, will they under- 
stand that they have as little power or right to 
prescribe laws for this new creature as they have 
oa to regulate the course of the heavenly 

ies. 


In her solution of the working woman’s 
problem, Ellen Key again has in view chiefly 
the furtherance of good motherhood. The 
working woman’s troubles are mostly due to 
economic causes, and the cure, in Ellen Key’s 
judgment, must likewise be economic. An 
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ideal system, our author asserts, would be for 
the state to provide for the woman during the 
time in which she is engaged in her most im- 
portant social activity—the bringing up of 
good citizens. Thus Ellen Key never loses 
sight of social collectivity, while continually 
preaching the thoro development of individu- 
ality. In her desire to co-ordinate and har- 
monize the individual with the state she takes 
a position not very far removed from that of 
the Socialist. 

In religion Ellen Key maintains the principle 
that a vital faith depends on the spiritual 
nourishment which it affords to humanity. 
The question is not one of theology nor of 
the nature and will of God, but of whether a 
given faith has sufficient living strength to in- 
spire mankind and help it in the progress of 
evolution. From this point of view the old 
religion is obviously falling into decay, for 
no one nowadays draws from his faith in God 
the strength which came to those men of a 
previous generation who were convinced that 
divinity could change even the laws of nature 
for them if only they prayed long and sted- 
fastly. 

The future religion heralded by Ellen Key 
will be the religion of “faith in life.” It will 


be a higher form of Comte’s positivism. The 


name radicalism could be applied to this new 
religion only in the sense that it is not afraid 
to investigate and accept all the truths of 
science. “But,” Ellen Key adds, “because radi- 
calism refers everything once called ‘God’ to 
man himself it has the right to assume a richer 
and more significant name, ‘Humanism,’ not 
only in the narrow meaning of the word, but 
in the fuller sense that man has again discov- 
ered himself—his power and his glory and his 
majesty.” 

Ellen Key’s theories have given rise to 
heated controversy in Germany, and indeed 
throughout Europe. A Swedish scholar, Prof. 
Vitalis Nordstroem, has attacked her position 
in a book which has been recently translated 
into German and seems to have found great 
favor with academic minds. Prof. Friedrich 
Paulsen, in a recent article in the Deutsche 
Rundschau sharply attacks her “Century of 
the Child,” and asks: 

“Who reads this book?—a jumble of well- 
meaning trivialities, bombastic eloquence, extrav- 
agant accusations, uncritical criticism, undigested 
reading from all the modern writers, scatter- 
brained whimsicalities and conceits, interspersed 
with healthy, sober common sense. One sentence 
contradicts the next, and the demands of the most 
extreme individualism are peacefully arrayed 
alongside of Socialistic ideas; for Nietzsche is 
modern, but so also is Bebel.” 
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A DREAM OF PROGRESS INSTITUTIONALIZED 


NE of the challenging figures in 

American intellectual life at this 

time is the Rev. Charles Ferguson. 
SZ A few years ago he was the pastor 
of a little church in Tucson, Ariz. He 
abandoned the charge to enter upon what he 
regarded as a more influential career as an 
intellectual propagandist. His first important 
utterance, in a book entitled “The Religion of 
Democracy,” elicited the admiration of promi- 
nent thinkers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and was compared with the works of Emer- 
son, Ruskin and Carlyle. He followed this 
up with “The Affirmative Intellect,” another 
book replete with suggestive and original 
thought. In a third work entitled “The Uni- 
versity Militant,” and embodied in a Quar- 
terly Newsbook* of which Mr. Ferguson is 
the editor, an idea broached in the first two 
volumes is carried through to its logical con- 
clusion. The idea in brief is that a new and 
transfigured university, gathering within itself 
functions political, religious and educational, 
is to become the dominating social force of 
the future. 

Mr. Ferguson is not over-sanguine as to 
the acceptance of this idea. He realizes that 
it will take a long time before it is even un- 
derstood. ‘When the Master of History,” he 
says, “sends into the world a great idea, He 
doesn’t work it out in a day, He takes time. 
Nobody ever understood a great idea until 
after it had knocked around the world for a 
thousand years or so.” When the idea first 
makes its appearance, it can hardly be termed 
an idea at all; it is a passion. Nobody has it— 
it has somebody by the vitals. It masters 
him, as Heine says, and forces him into the 
arena, where, like a gladiator, he must fight 
for it. Next the idea gets itself uttered in 
the form of an institution—an institution, as 
like as not, “all poetry and pure flame, totally 
misunderstood and unintelligible.” It burns 
itself up and passes out of existence, covering 
the whole earth with good wood-ashes. Then, 
after careless ages have slipped away and 
white ashes have turned into wheat, your big 
idea is ready for business. So, at least, Mr. 
Ferguson would have us believe, and in such 
a fashion he interprets his “big idea” of the 
university as a dominating force in human 
affairs. “We have not yet seen a university,” 


~ *OQUARTERLY NEWSBOOK OF THE MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY. 
Published by the Municipal University Press, 822 New 
York Life Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 


he declares, “the real thing—sap-full and sub- 
stantial. We have had only the fine ardor of 
Abelard and his contemporaries—and the 
fructifying ashes. We have had the pro- 
phetic type and the ages of expectation; it is 
full time for the anti-type, the actual event— 
full time for the veritable thing itself to hap- 
pen.” 

There have been three great visions of uni- 
versal order in the world, according to Mr. 
Ferguson’s reading of history. The first was 
when men dreamed of a Roman Empire that 
should put the will of all humanity in the 
service of pure intellect. Its law should be 
the perfection of human reason, and that law 
should execute itself from east to west and 
north to south by the arms of irresistible 
legions. But the dream of imperialism faded. 
The legions broke and were -shattered against 
the indomitable instincts of humanity. The 
vision of Cesar was supplanted by the vision 
of Augustine and Ambrose, of Hildebrand 
and Innocent. They dreamed of a Holy 
Catholic Church that should arise more glo- 
rious and terrible than armies; and “the 
church of the dream of Hildebrand,” says Mr. 
Ferguson, “is the most significant thing in 
the human record to this date. For the inner 
meaning of it all is as plain as a homely house- 
hold tale. The empire had laid out its flinty 
roads and deployed its legions by the book of 
geometry and arithmetic; it had mangled the 
heart of the universe under the wheels of its 
inflexible law and logic. The church was the 
revolt of the soul—exaggerated, monstrous, 
yet majestic in its balancing of the accounts of 
history.” But even the dream of Hildebrand 
was transient. The medieval fabric of Cathol- 
icism “fell into ruins and its vision of uni- 
versal order vanished away, because emotion 
without intellect is as impractical as intellect 
without feeling, and has no more permanent 
a validity.” The only institution that can 
satisfy the human spirit and permanently hold 
its allegiance is one that shall embody emo- 
tion and intellect, art and science; and such 
an institution has yet to be born. It was 
presaged by the third great vision—the vision 
of a world-wide republic of art and science, 
the university. To quote again: 

“For a thousand years and more Christianity 
yeasted the world with the hope of a new order; 
and then there was born—out of the body of the 
church—the university. The university of the 


twelfth and_ thirteenth centuries was a political 
fact, a municipality. Thus for a moment, some 
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centuries ago, the spirit of art and science did 
actually get into politics. It acquired a territorial 
jurisdiction and began to campaign for the posses- 
sion of the earth. The universities of Oxford, 
Paris, Bologna, Salerno, were cities—civic asso- 
ciations for the nurture of art and science. The 
university stood between the Pope and the Em- 
peror and skilfully played the one against the 
other, fighting for its own footing and the king- 
dom which was to come.’ 

The university of that first vision, says Mr. 
Ferguson, must not be confused with its lat- 
ter-day corruption. “Harvard College and the 
so-called University of California,” he con- 
tinues, “bear about the same relation to the 
essential university idea that Mrs. Eddy’s 
church or the excellent Society of Univer- 
salists bear to the world-historic church idea.” 
In the modern world, “only helpless boys and 
girls have submitted to go to college.” In the 
Middle Ages men and women went. At one 
time the university was democratic and a self- 
governing commonwealth. The students had 
the suffrage and managed the corporation; 
the professors did not speak de haut en bas, 
like princes and bishops. But nowadays “our 
soi-disant universities in America are in their 
theory and ground plan wholly and simply 
aristocratic.” We shall never have true uni- 
versities, in Mr. Ferguson’s definition, until 
we make them an integral part of our com- 
monwealth and liberate them from academic 
and pedagogic shackles. He explains: 

“A university, properly speaking, exists to get 
at the truth—the truth of human nature and of 
the nature of things. And when it begins by de- 
spizing the unsophisticated human instincts and 
the common experience of men at work in the 
real world, it begins by blowing its brains out. 
A university governed not by living and learning 
people, but by officers of state or administrators 

, of estates, is no university at all. In some cases 
it is nothing worth mentioning; but if it is any- 
thing, it is an academy, a college or a technical 


school. The university idea is not in it—unless 
as a protesting spirit, a Nemesis of outraged art 


and science. 

There can be no true university, we are 
told, that does not embody the political and 
religious as well as the educational principles; 
and, in the end, its religious functions may 
come to be the most important of all. More- 
over, says Mr. Ferguson, the three capital in- 
terests of society—politics, education, religion 
—are, in their actual lines of development, 
converging toward a common issue that seems 
to prefigure the transfigured university of the 
future. They are all striving together toward 
the solution of that problem which must in- 
terest us more than any other: how to make 
the human spirit at home in the material 
world. 
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The saying of Edmund Burke, that a state 
is a “partnership in the arts and sciences, in 
every virtue and in all perfection,” has until 
recently been accepted as merely figurative. 
But, in Mr. Ferguson’s opinion, it was proph- 
ecy. “The real political revolution,” he 
avers, “is not in the triumph of the bourgeoisie 
over the aristocrats, or of the proletarians over 
the middle class; it is in the triumph of the 
idea of the state as a working partnership 
over the idea of the state as a sovereign 
power.” Just because this idea of a co-opera- 
tive and harmonious society is in the ascend- 
ant, the people are becoming more and more 
dissatisfied with party government. Party 
politics, like sectarian religion, is losing its 
hold. Everywhere independent groups, citi- 
zens’ unions, citizens’ lobbies, are springing 
up to assert a higher political ethics than that 
contained in either Republican or Democratic 
platforms. The party is bound to go, says Mr. 
Ferguson, because it has proved “completely 
abortive,” and “affords promotion and a career 
not to those who serve the public, but to the 
servants of the party machine.” The true 
type of popular political organization, he as- 
serts, is “an association of the people of a 
municipality to raise the standard of living 
in that place.” It should have a structural 
shape as definite and highly differentiated as 
that of Tammany Hall or a parish of the 
medieval church, and should devote itself un- 
dividedly to the business of bringing men into 
more stimulating and nourishing relations to 
the natural world. It would be something like 
an all-the-year-’round political primary. 

The school, from Mr. Ferguson’s point of 
view, is as defective as the political party. 
No country has cared more about education 
than America. The frontier of American 
civilization, in its sweep across the continent, 
has always been marked and spaced by an un- 
broken sentry-line of schoolhouses. And yet, 
says Mr. Ferguson, we have not even a con- 
ception of what a true school means. 

“Would men anywhere ever have thought of 
such a thing as the making of a school—the crea- 
tion of a little artificial world for their children 
to take breath and grow up in—had they not se- 
cretly repudiated the law and order of their own 
living? May we not set it down as a first prin- 
ciple in pedagogics that the best education for a 
child would be to think and pray with his own 
mother and work in his father’s shop—if only the 
men and women of the world could think straight 
and work straight? It is because the workers of 
the world have not been able to think and the 
thinkers have not been able to work out their 
thoughts that they have sent their children into a 


little fenced place apart from the turmoil of life 
—a place open to the earth and the sky—in the 









ceaseless hope that they might there knit up the 
raveled edges of existence and make a new be- 
ginning for humanity.” 


The school at its best, then, is only a poor 
substitute for something better; or, as Mr. 


‘ 


Ferguson phrases it, ‘a nerve-center of the 
new social organization in the spirit of the 
arts and sciences.” 

When it comes to a consideration of the 
present-day church, Mr. Ferguson grows even 
more iconoclastic. The real church, he warns 
us, “is not to be identified with any ecclesi- 
astical system that has as yet appeared.” He 
goes on to say: 


“What is the matter with the sectarian churches 
in the United States? The matter is that the) 
have little or nothing to do with the church of 
history. They have been thrust summarily out of 
the field of our secular order and have been for- 
bidden to meddle with its concerns—notwith- 
standing the fact that these concerns are the real 
concerns of historical Christianity. There is a 
current illusion that Protestant churches have 
voluntarily and in obedience to their own inner 
law renounced ‘temporal power’ and territorial 
jurisdiction. The facts of history do not support 
that theory. The truth is that modern democratic 
society has everywhere driven the churches out of 
its forum. And the deeper fact is that the sec- 
tarian churches are not properly churches at all, 
but spiritualistic cults not different in motive or 
social function from those cults of Orpheus, 
Eleusis or Mithras that flourished in the old and 
decaying Mediterranean world. They minister to 
the heart-sickness, the nostalgia of those who 
have been spiritually dislocated by the social con- 
tortions of a dying order; and who dare not make 
a practical adventure of their hopes for the re- 
newing of the world. They are refuges, not of 
faith, but of unfaith. Their profound esoterism, 
their shadowy other-worldliness, is a secret apos- 
tasy from the task of life. The vast prevalence 
of these cults in the United States is a sign of 
the weakness of our idealism as a working force. 
We are rapt mystics because we are gross mate- 
rialists. The brutality of our actual commerce 
yields so little for the soul to feed upon that we 
turn wistfully to sacraments and tales of miracle. 
It was so with those who thronged the altars of 
the Eleusinian mysteries. 

“Of course the church, even in its best estate, 
always had house-room for this wistful and pa- 
thetic faithlessness. But in the great days this 
was not the life of the church; it was the burden 
laid upon its life. The church had something else 
—an enterprizing and world-compelling faith.” 


The upshot of the whole argument is that 
the church, the university and the political 
primary must be “telescoped into a single in- 
stitution,” and that the advance of the world 
depends upon this transformation. It will be 
the great Temple of Humanity, and around it 
will cluster all the manifold activities of man- 
kind, as they clustered around the cathedrals of 
medieval Europe. It will be consecrated to 
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Truth, but, above all, it will be a working 
center. As Mr. Ferguson reminds us: 


“Never again on this planet will it be possible 
to organize society on a grand scale for any other 
purpose than for work. For unnumbered ages it 
has been possible to draw vast populations into 
an organization for praying or for fighting; but 
all that is passing or has passed. Small popula- 
tions and parts of large ones—sects and parties— 
can still be got to submit to regimentation for 
these ends, but the power of such societies is 
failing with the fainting pulse of the old régime. 
A man with the modern breath in him hates the 
thought of an organization for the maintenance 
of fine theories and excellent states of mind. For 
these he will not pray any more nor fight any 
more. Social organization as it is being worked 
out in the United States is simply industrial or- 
ganization. There is a religious motive, and a 
political method—but the soul of the organization 
is industrialism. This is the age of business.” 


And so the university church of the future 
will become the heart of a new industrial 
republic—a “spiritual organization of the peo- 
ple for adventurous enterprize.” It will be the 
inspiration of Free Cities, the first that the 
world has ever known. 


“A government by the Masters of Materials— 
in academic phrase, Masters of Arts,—that is cer- 
tainly the kind of government that the future has 
in store for us. It will give a final quietus to our 
political bewilderment, for when it shall be fairly 
established it can never be overthrown. The 
force by which governments subsist is derived 
from the elemental forces of nature. All the 
forms of government of which we have had ex- 
perience are unstable because in them the force 
which the law undertakes to consecrate does not 
coincide with the force that men derive from na- 
ture. But when government gets into the hands 
of those who have acquired mastery of the nat- 
ural forces and know how to use them in the 
service of all, such a government will be perma- 
nent and endlessly progressive. It will be irre- 
sistible, both because it will have in its own hands 
the energies that now furnish the driving power 
of revolutions, and because it will command the 
moral assent of the people by constantly serving 
them. It will fulfil the definition both of a real 
democracy and a genuine aristocracy. 

“Of course the universities of the Middle Ages 
did not realize to the full the civic conceptions 
that were implied in their charters. They left 
that for us to do. They were clogged with all 
the morbid traditions of the past. They made a 
tremendous effort to bring the scientific spirit in- 
to effectual correspondence with the humanistic 
spirit, to heal the immemorial breach between the 
intellect and the emotional forces of life; but the 
confused currents of the time were too strong for 
them, and the utmost that they could accomplish 
was to rough-sketch the design of a true civic 
order and leave it for the future to work out. The 
prophetic idea that we derive from them is the 
idea of a city with laws framed for the advance- 
ment of the arts and sciences, a city dominated by 
artistic and scientific experts.” 


The great university visioned by Mr. Fergu- 
son will be nothing less than progress insti- 
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tutionalized; and “when progress itself be- 
comes institutionalized,” he observes, “that in- 
stitution is eternal.” He adds, in conclud- 
ing: 


“To do something that helps to make life more 
livable upon the earth, to lend a hand in the 
Titanic struggle of the race—its striving to make 
the human spirit at home in the real world—that 
is already the esoteric aim of American business; 
and the day has come when this secret doctrine 
must be spoken aloud. The idea of public-spirit- 
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edness as a grace to be achieved after office hours 
is a tradition of our fathers which we have de- 
cided to discontinue. Frock-coated philanthropy 
is nearly a thing of the past. The religion of 
democracy—the religion of sensible men—knows 
not how to run a knife-blade between its egotism 
and its altruism, its realism and its idealism; they 
are inextricably mixed together. What we want 
is life, and more abundant life; and we know that 
we can get it only by playing fair and friendly 
at the world’s great game. Can there be any 
doubt that there soon must rise a temple of this 
nameless faith?” 





“THE PRAGMATIST MICROBE” 


VERY epoch has its own peculiar 
4 spirit; every age its special watch- 
words. At the present time the 

— ai word “pragmatism” is being bandied 
about the world, and is coming to have an 
urgent meaning. To say that it represents an 
old idea and is therefore valueless is beside the 
point. Old ideas constantly recur; they are 
repeated as long as we need them. And just 
at this time there seems to be something in the 
human organism that makes it specially sensi- 
tive to what an American church paper calls 
“the pragmatist microbe.” 

Pragmatism, be it repeated for the benefit of 
of those who do not know, or have neglected 
to read two previous articles on the subject in 
these pages, is the philosophy that judges 
everything by results. At first sight nothing 
could look more innocent. One Methodist 
journal, indeed, sums up the idea in the well- 
known Biblical phrase: “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” But other religious papers 
regard the “microbe” with suspicion. The 
Church Standard, of Philadelphia, has only 
pity for those who have become “inoculated 
with its virus.” The Roman Catholic New 
World, of Chicago, says bluntly: “No view 
of life could be more subversive of morality 
than the pragmatist’s.” It continues: 


“Since the dawn of creation the motto of all 
noble minds has been ‘Let justice be done tho 
the heavens should fall.’ But the new theory es- 
timates every action by its effects or consequences. 
Blasphemy, adultery, murder and theft are not 
evil in themselves, but only in their results. Bul- 
wer Lytton, therefore, conformed to the prag- 
matist’s standard in making a hero of Eugene 
Aram, who committed a deliberate murder in the 
interests of science. 

“It should be borne in “mind that almost all 
pragmatists reject belief in the immortality of the 
soul. They exclude from their purview a future 
life in which an unerring Judge would assign to 
each according to his merits. Not only do they 
repudiate intrinsic truth and morality, thereby 


making the quality of our conduct, its goodness 
or badness, depend wholly on its success or fail- 
ure, but the only clearing house they recognize is 
this visible world and the only opportunity they 
acknowledge is the present life. What a dreary 
philosophy! How unsuited to a people who are 
by temperament feverishly active, so that our na- 
tional disease of restlessness disastrously attended 
by frequent nervous collapse, is called American- 
itis! What a false idol to erect for the worship 
of a race that has been bitten almost unto death 
by the fiery serpent of an unscrupulous struggle 
for wealth and success! Pragmatists may wrap 
their theory in fold after fold of the phraseology 
of Christian ethics, in order to hide its barbaric 
nudity and make it acceptable and attractive to 
uncritical and unreflecting minds. But it is a 
pagan shoot. In the commercial world its fruit 
is the trust and the strike; in the civil state it pro- 
duces the tyranny and absolutism advocated by 
Hobbes, and from the standpoint of international 
interests it begets militarism, universal conscrip- 
tion, crushing taxation and ceaseless diplomatic 
intrigué for the spoliation and annexation of 
weaker nations.” 


From this dread picture we turn to another, 
limned by The Century Path, a Theosophical 
organ published in Point Loma, Cal. Prag- 
matism, it avers, should be called not a 
new light, but a new darkness. It may, hints 
the same paper, be only “a very delicate at- 
tempt of the spirit of license to get himself a 
reputable foothold.” 

According to the pragmatic contention, ideas 
are to be valued only by their consequences. 
Those that have no consequences it casts out 
of consideration. But, asks The Century Path, 
are there any ideas that have no practical im- 
plications? The same paper goes on to argue: 

“Tf you take two hypothetical men in every re- 
spect similar, and impress one with the belief that 
the universe is material and that he is governed 
by fate; and the other with the belief that the 
universe is spiritual and subjective and that he 
has freewill—you would find that in a few years 
their minds were of entirely different complexion, 
one gross, one fine; you would probably find that 
one was a sensualist and immoral, the other a self- 
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controlled and influential thinker; that one was 
selfish and the other not; that in fine their gen- 
eral conduct of practical ‘life was entirely differ- 
ent. 

“It may be questioned whether any of the philo- 
sophical or religious controversies in which men 
have ever engaged, even in the darkest centuries 
of the Middle Ages, could properly be ruled out 
by the pragmatic method. The alternative propo- 
sitions respectively tended to darken or lighten 
men’s minds, to widen or narrow them, to make 
them take a nobler or ignobler view of the uni- 
verse. And from this general mental color comes 
action. A man’s most abstract belief on the most 
rarefied question in philosophy secretly tinges his 
mental background, just as his feeling is subtly 
affected by the color of the paper and hangings in 
his study. 

“Pragmatism seems to be a very delicate at- 
tempt of the spirit of license to get himself a rep- 
utable foothold. First he rules out of court all 
speculations about the soul, and spiritual matters 
generally. They are useless, and the most ex- 
cellent action is possible without opening the mind 
to any of these matters. It is all mirage. The 
further steps are very visible. The last of them, 
phrased, is: Let us eat, drink, and be merry; for 
to-morrow we dic.” 


The controversy over pragmatism has in- 
vaded even the secular press, and is being 
merrily waged on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Joseph Jacobs, the revising editor of the 
Jewish Encyclopedia, finds in pragmatism 


“the negation of all that has hitherto passed 


for philosophy.” He writes further (in the 
New York Times Saturday Review) : 


“The truth seems to be that Professor James and 
pragmatists are seeking to turn the position in 
philosophy by refusing to obey the rules of philos- 
ophizing. The assumption that there is some ab- 
stract absolute truth independent of all human 
aspects of it has hitherto been the primary as- 
sumption of the philosophic world. But the prag- 
matists refuse to be bound by the rules of the 
game or to play in philosophy’s backyard. The 
slogan of the new school seems to be ‘To Hades 
with Hegel.’ Indeed, they go even farther back, 
and refuse to consider the epoch-making question 
of Kant—‘Are synthetic a priori propositions pos- 
sible ?’ The whole episode seems to be 
one huge mistake as to the problem at issue. 
Professor James, the psychologist, treats a prob- 
lem of epistemology as if it were a problem of 
psychology.” 


A New York Evening Post reviewer treats 
the theory with scant respect. It is simply, 
he says, “a reduction to the absurd of the an- 
cient Protagorean indifferentism.” “At bot- 
tom,” he continues, “the error lies in a kind 
of intellectual laziness or shiftlessness, a de- 
sire to shuffle off the responsibility of the mind. 
It is the scholastic sister of artistic impression- 
ism and moral opportunism.” Similarly, the 
London Academy comments: 


“Pragmatism will ‘take anything.’ Just as 
Theosophy and Christian Science—other Amer- 
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ican products—are a bewildering ‘hotch-potch’ of 
other creeds and faiths, so ‘pragmatism’ seems to 
us a more or less crude mixture of psychology and 
metaphysics. Most of what is true in it is to be 
found in Kant’s idea of referring all our concep- 
tions to the possibility of experience. 


The sedate Spectator, which devotes a lead- 
ing article to the subject, attributes the vogue 
of pragmatism in part to its audacity, in part 
to its extreme simplicity. It comes to this 
conclusion : 


“Pragmatism is useful as long as it is dealing 
only with one level of thought—the every-day, util- 
itarian level. On this level it is admirable; 
on others it is not so much wrong as irrelevant. 
If the world is to be understood, we must not stop 
short at every stage and ask questions about ‘cash- 
value. The idealist who affirms the oneness of 
things has got to show how by as rigorous a deim- 
onstration as any pragmatist when he explains the 
pragmatic value of the Salvation Army. If we 
make philosophy the maid-of-all-work of the prac- 
tical life, we cut off arbitrarily a great part of life 
from her survey. ‘Philosophy,’ Mr. Haldane once 
wrote, ‘is not necessary; it is not even a help to 
any one. Only to those is it a necessity whose 
minds have been disturbed by thought. The gulf 
which thought makes thought alone can bridge 
over.’ Pragmatism, as a doctrine of truth, really 
fails pragmatically because it has no satisfaction 
to offer to an eternal human instinct.” 


Not all of the estimators of pragmatism, 
however, are as unfriendly as those cited. 
Henry M. Alden, the veteran editor of Har- 
per’s Magazine, regards the pragmatic tend- 
ency as but a part of that larger movement 
which in our time is making for realism in 
science, philosophy and religion; and he thinks 
that as such it should enlist our sympathy. 
Carolyn Shipman, writing in The North 
American Review, sees unimagined possibili- 
ties of romance in the new theory. She says: 


“The belief in rationalism is like acceptance of 
Romanism. Once you are in the ship you're safe, 
but you’re also anchored. If you embark on the 
vessel of pragmatism, you sail out into a world 
of promise, in the spirit of adventure which says, 
‘If I lose, I do but lose. If I gain—what enor- 
mous possibilities!’ You accept the mutability of 
all things (including truth) as you would the 
prospect of storms. It is the major premise of 
your syllogism. 

know personally the fascination of transcen- 
dental idealism. Its spell is potent at the age 
when one wishes to see the universe written down 
in terms of finite and infinite. Its authoritative- 
ness seems a brilliant answer to the riddle of the 
universe, like the glittering ball which the hyp- 
notist holds before his subject. But it doesn’t 
get you anywhere! From the pragmatic point of 
view, the noble heights of contemplation and the 
rarefied air of speculation and theory have use 
only as they provide strength for the contests in 
the valleys below; abstractions are all right if 
they carry you anywhere, says pragmatism. 

“From the point of view of mere interest, then, 
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pragmatism is infinitely superior to either ration- 
alism or materialism, for according to this theory, 
the world is malleable, and eternally incomplete; 
beliefs are merely rules for action, and the only 
value of thought is dynamic. No one can deny, 
says Professor James, that to believe ourselves 
creators of reality would add to our dignity and 
to our responsibility as thinkers. The tonic effect 
of such a belief is the same as one feels in leav- 
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ing the close, incense-laden air of a cathedral for 
the pure, invigorating air of the moors.” 


Perhaps Harper's Weekly hits the nail on 
the head when it says that the present interest 
in pragmatism is due to the fact that “in read- 
ing Dr. James one comes to feel that we have 
all been pragmatists without knowing it.” 





THE RECRUDESCENCE OF DEMONOLOGY 


HE ARE accustomed to associate the 
belief in devils with the Dark Ages 
and heathen countries. But it ap- 
pears that this belief is gathering 

new strength in our time, and is beginning to 
invade even European and American minds. 
The New York Independent publishes in a re- 
cent issue a remarkable article by David Kel- 
ley Lambuth on “Korean Devils and Christian 
Missionaries,” in which it is shown that West- 
ern minds, brought into intimate and year- 
long contact with the Korean religion of 
Shamanism, are wrought upon not merely by 
the persistent fear and belief of the unchris- 
tian populace, but also by the exaggerated ten- 
dency toward demonology imbued through 
ages into those who are now converts to 
Christianity. ‘An examination of the facts,” 
remarks Mr. Lambuth, “shows that the mis- 
sionaries in Korea display a sense of the pres- 
ence of evil spirits markedly in excess of that 
manifested in other countries where demon- 
ology has no such popular hold. The spirit- 
saturated air has with insidious power waked 
in the missionaries all the dormant demon- 
ology with which the Christian religion was 
‘at one time furnished forth.” 

In support of this startling contention Mr. 
Lambuth offers ample testimony, culled 
from the articles and addresses of American 
missionaries in Korea. One writer calls the 
country “the haunted house among the na- 
tions, afflicted with the delirium tremens of 
paganism.” Another declares: “In a coun- 
try where the evil spirit is so dominant and so 
tangible, one comes to a vital sensation of his 
presence.” “The Christians, too,” one mis- 
sionary admits, “hold to the possession by evil 
spirits.” “Demoniac possession in that coun- 
try,” says a second, “becomes a thing too evi- 
dent to doubt.” “Thousands of people,” says 
a third, “are slaves to evil spirits, in bondage 
to His Satanic Majesty;” while a fourth de- 
scribes a woman “possessed of many devils,” 
and a fifth tells of “miracles performed, the 
many made of sound mind, the devil-possessed 


set free.” Most amazing and unequivocal of 
all is the statement: 

“In truth, these spirits of evil are never hard 
to find. I have never seen them, but the Koreans 
do. Not only do they try to propitiate the devils, 
but they pray to them, and the devils honor their 
faith. Of that I have seen too many evidences 
to doubt.” 

All of which, in Mr. Lambuth’s opinion, 
simply goes to show the powerful interaction 
of religious conceptions and modes of thought, 
and the tendency of even highly cultivated 
minds to become dominated by a prevailing 
atmosphere. He adds: 

“On every man must his environment, mental 
as well as physical, inevitably react. The influ- 
ence of the missionary upon the unchristian na- 
tions, whether for individual or social life, has 
been both deep and salutary, yet it may be that 
the evidence of the reaction of these several na- 
tions upon the missionary’s attitude and formal 
creed may serve to demonstrate that the mental 
differences of races must inevitably modify the 
institutions and beliefs which they may mutually 
adopt, and that the formal garment of religion in 
East and West must diverge as radically as the 
psychology of Orient and Occident differ from 
each other.” 

The impress of Korean demonism on West- 
ern minds isolated from their home traditions 
is a curious rather than an important phe- 
nomenon. But when taken in conjunction 
with recent revivals of demonology in Europe, 
it helps to constitute a world-tendency. 
Demoniac possession, so it is reported, has 
formed an important part of a fanatical re- 
ligious crusade conducted by two Swedish 
women in Cassel, Germany, during the past 
few weeks. From Italy come ominous 
rumors of “Black Masses held with all the 
accompaniments of devil worship, the priestly 
attendants appearing in thin tunics and with 
paper caps upon their heads.” And, even more 
significantly, that influential organ of British 
thought, The Contemporary Review, prints a 
long and powerfully written article arguing 
that the pessimistic temper of our times, and 
the “crime-waves’” that have lately been 
sweeping over the world, are due to the in- 
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fluence of malign spirits. The author con- 
fesses his inability to decipher the meaning 
of human history except in the light of “the 
original Apostolic belief in the existence and 
the constant influence upon our visible world, 
not only of powers of good, but also of pow- 
ers of evil.” He writes further: 


‘What becomes of those craving and suffering 
human spirits, those tortured human bodies, 
which are daily quitting this life, with the im- 
mense desire for love, the passionate yearning to 
clasp to the heart some other recipient human 
being, wholly mocked at by Fate, unsolaced and 
unsatisfied? If conscious life be prolonged be- 
yond the grave, such human spirits must be some- 
where. The answer given by spiritualists to 
these queries seems to have much in it of prob- 
ability, and it explains much. But there is also in 
it a haunting terror. The spiritualists believe 
that those who pass from earth with the love- 
craving distorted, perverted, agonized by exces- 
sive grief, starved or dissatisfied, remain ‘earth- 
bound,’ and still operate through the bodies and 
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nervous systems of the living, struggling still to 
obtain through our human frames the joys and 
sensations of which they were unduly deprived 
upon earth, of which it may be they now realize 
that they will for ever be deprived. If this be so, 
think of the enormous pressure which this mass 
of living ‘dead’ must exercize, is at this moment 
exercizing, upon us! Think how easy it is to ac- 
count, on this ground alone, for many of the 
crimes and errors of the human race! For we 
have the whole past of the human race encum- 
bering us and pressing upon us; pressing upon 
us, not with any mere inert weight of historic 
precedent, but with the active force of numberless 
distinct, conscious, passionate personalities, all 
dying of hunger and thirst, so to speak, and all 
strenuously endeavoring to appease that hunger, 
to assuage that thirst, by taking possession of and 
using the still warm-blooded, still available, 
frames and nervous systems of the living!” 


“At this rate,” comments The Independent, 
“how long will it be before we have trials for 
witchcraft again in our courts? Facilis de- 
scensus Averni!” 





IS MONISM TO SUPPLANT CHRISTIANITY? 


phy has of late years been so en- 

ergetically exploited as the Mon- 

ism of Ernst Haeckel, the veteran 
zoologist of Jena. His “Riddle of the Uni- 
verse” has had a circulation of more than two 
hundred thousand in the German original, 
and has appeared in all the leading languages 
of Europe. The “Monistenbund” which he 
founded to popularize his views has under- 
taken a _ systematic literary propaganda, 
through books and pamphlets, and has now 
decided to establish religious societies of its 
own, with services and ceremonies, for the 
purpose of demonstrating that it is fully capa- 
ble of taking the place of Christianity in sup- 
plying the religious needs of man. Haeckel 
himself has lately delivered a series of lec- 
tures on the subject of “Monism and Chris- 
tianity” in Berlin, and no hall was large 
enough to hold the audiences which came to 
listen. In recognition of this general interest, 
the government conferred upon him the title 
of “Excellency.” So great was the interest 
aroused that even the Prussian Diet joined in 
the discussion, and Professor Reinke, of the 
University of Kiel, who is a member of the 
upper house and one of the leading botanists 
in Germany, has declared in parliamentary 
debate that Haeckel’s “propaganda of deed” 
is unsettling the public mind and is becoming 
a source of danger to the more thoughtless 
classes. 


The Monistic philosophy is based on the 
idea that matter is one and eternal, as opposed 
to the dualistic conception of the world taught 
by Christianity; and the radicalism of 
Haeckel’s position can be readily understood 
from the following characteristic citation from 
his work: “The Christian faith in the 
Creation, in the Divinity of Christ, in the Im- 
maculate Conception of Mary, in the Resur- 
rection and the Ascension of Christ, and sim- 
ilar portions of the creed, are nothing but pure 
fabrications, and can as little be reconciled 
with a reasonable philosophy of nature as can 
the different dogmas of the Mohammedan, 
Mosaic, Buddhistic and Brahmanic religions.” 
Haeckel’s first object in his work is to prove 
that six of the famous seven world-problems 
which Prof. Du Bois Reymond in his day 
formulated as being absolutely beyond the ken 
and understanding of man, can readily be 
solved from the standpoint of Monism. The 
six problems are: 

“1, The essence of matter and power. 

“2. The origin of movement. 

“3. The origin of life. 

“4. The apparently intentional arrangements 
of Nature. 

“5s. The origin of simple sensations and con- 
sciousness. 

“6. The origin of reasonable thought and of 
language.” 


The seventh “world-problem,” which 
Haeckel admits lies outside of the realm of 
science, is that of “the freedom of the will.” 
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Some of the more startling implications of 
the Monistic belief were indicated by Haeckel 
recently in a conversation with an American 
newspaper correspondent. He said: 

“I can see the church of the future. We will 
use some of the old customs. Christmas will be 
for us the winter solstice, the feast of St. John 
the summer solstice. Easter will be the resurrec- 
tion of Nature from its long winter sleep, Michael- 
mas the close of the summer. Sunday, the 
day of rest, will remain as such, but instead of 
cultivating on that day some mystic faith it will 
be a day for the spreading of knowledge. The 
churches will not be filled with the pictures of the 
saints and with crucifixes; they will be orna- 
mented with artistic representations from the in- 
exhaustible storehouses of Nature. And in place 
of the high altar there will be a ‘Urania,’ which 
will show the movements of the celestial bodies 
and at the same time the omnipotence of the eter- 
nal substance law.” 

The ‘“Monistenbund” was organized some 
time ago and, strange to say, its first active 
president was a minister of the gospel, the 
late Dr. Kalthoff, of Bremen—a city that is 
rapidly becoming the headquarters of radical 
preaching in Germany. Only his sudden 
death prevented his being disciplined by the 
church authorities. Two other Bremen 
preachers, Dr. Steudal and Dr. Mauritz, who 
had also become active members of the Buna, 
were compelled to sever their connections 
with the organization, since even the ultra- 
liberal consistory of Bremen would not ad- 
mit that it was possible for a man to retain 
an influential pulpit and to preach Monism 
and Christianity at the same time. 

A bitter warfare is being waged against 
Haeckel and his new substitute for Chris- 
tianity both by theologians and _ scientists. 
Religious people are especially indignant that 
the should have tried to revive and to use as 
“scientific proof” an old story of the Jewish 
“Sepher Toledoth Jeshua,” to the effect that 
Jesus was born of an illicit union between 
the Roman Captain, Josephus Paudera, and 
Mary of Bethlehem. Another of the stories 
that he has revived, and which he is using to 
combat Christianity, is based on the legend 
that the canonical gospels were selected out 
of scores of similar writings by the Council 
of Nicwa because these four spontaneously ap- 
peared upon a table in the assembly. Some 
matter of this sort has been eliminated by the 
author himself in English editions of his 
works, but appears in later German editions. 

The hardest blows, however, have been 
dealt against Haeckel by fellow scientists, 
such as Paulsen, Adiker and others, who de- 
clare that the whole substructure of Monism, 
as outlined in “The Riddle of the Universe,” 
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is scientifically nil. Perhaps the most nota- 
ble scientific attack upon his position is that 
recently made by Prof. O. D. Chwolson, the 
famous Professor of Physics in the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg, and embodied in a 
work which is entitled “Haeckel and the 
Twelfth Commandment.” It is pronounced 
by the German apologetical writer, Dr. Den- 
nert, “an absolutely crushing proof of the 
unscientific character of Haeckel’s researches 
in natural philosophy.” The “Twelfth Com- 
mandment” of Chwolson’s dictum is: “Thou 
shalt not write about a thing thou dost not 
understand.” He examines Haeckel’s work 
in all its details from the standpoint of a 
physicist, and comes to this conclusion: 
“The result of our investigation is simply 
amazing. Everything that Haeckel lays down 
in connection with questions of physics is 
totally and absolutely false, is based on mis- 
understandings, and shows an ignorance of 
the most elementary questions that is simply 
beyond belief.” He adds: “And is this state- 
ment true only of Haeckel’s researches in the 
department of physics? Certainly not! We 
are fully justified in declaring that in other 
branches of natural sciences he shows exactly 
the same characteristics.” 

Chwolson, like so many of the leading 
naturalists of Europe, seems to share the 
agnostic attitude voiced by the late Professor 
Virchow, when, in an address on the evolution- 
ary theory of life before an international con- 
gress of scientists, he summed up his position 
in two words: “Ignoramus; ignorabimus!” 

A summary of modern scientific criticism 
of Haeckel’s Monistic doctrines is found in 
the newest work of Dr. Dennert, under the 
title, “Die Wahrheit iiber Ernst Haeckel 
und seine Weltratsel” (The Truth about 
Ernst Haeckel and his Riddle of the Uni- 
verse). Dennert and other leading apolo- 
getical writers of Germany contend that a 
philosophy with so poor a foundation as 
Haeckel’s, condemned, as it is, even in 
scientific circles by men who have no direct 
interest in the religious bearings of the new 
“faith,” cannot become dangerous to Chris- 
tianity and can never supplant it. Professor 
Reinke, in his parliamentary addresses, ad- 
mits the rapid spread of Monism, and sees 
in it a menace for the time being. It can only 
be explained, he thinks, on the old ground 
that “the world likes to be deceived.” 

The new editor of the Beweis des Glaubens, 
Emil Pfennigsdorf, enters upon his work at 
the head of this influential journal with two 
articles discussing the relations of Haeckel’s 
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Monism to Christianity. ‘“Monism,” he says, 
“has ceased to be a mere philosophy; it is the 
program of an atheistic sect, and its popu- 
larity can be explained only on the ground 
that it is furnishing a place of refuge for all 
who have radically broken with Christianity 
and still feel that they cannot do without any 
religion at all.” Various methods, as he points 
out, are already being proposed to counteract 
the Monistic influence. Dr. Dennert suggests 
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the establishment of separate seminaries for 
the study of natural sciences under Christian 
influences; Professor Reinke proposes courses 
of lectures on biology in schools of higher 
grades; others plead for the establishment of 
lecture courses on apologetics, especially at the 
universities. It is to be hoped, says Pfennigs- 
dorf, that these counter-influences may be ef- 
fective in stemming the growth of this new 
and menacing “substitute” for Christianity. 





THE GROWING SPIRIT OF UNREST IN THE ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


AAST winter the influential Roman 
Wye correspondent of the London Times 
Mar prophesied that the Roman Catholic 
WZ Church would soon be facing “an 
intellectual and religious crisis’ of the first 
magnitude. This crisis would arise, he said, 
as the result of a Papal Syllabus, at that time 
in course of preparation, and directed against 
“liberal Catholicism” in all countries. The 
Syllabus has now appeared, and its contents 
have been summarized in these pages. It has 
not provoked a crisis, but it seems to portend 
one of the gravest periods of unrest that 
Roman Catholicism has ever known. 

Much of the most vital scholarship and 
mentality within the Roman Catholic ranks 
falls squarely under the ban of the new Papal 
manifesto. Not merely the Abbé Loisy, who 
is regarded as the head and front of offending 
Roman Catholic scholarship, but such men as 
Father Tyrrell and Dr. William Barry in Eng- 
land, the novelist Fogazzaro in Italy, and the 
late Prof. Hermann Schell in Germany, are 
included, if not by name at least by implica- 
tion, among the corrupters of the true faith. 
One French Roman Catholic review, the 
Demain, of Lyons, finds the Papal attitude so 
unpalatable that it has decided to suspend pub- 
lication. It is unable to defend the Syllabus 
and will not take the responsibility of attack- 
ing it. Another protesting organ of Roman 
Catholicism, Jl Rinnovamento, of Milan, has 
refused to allow itself to be suppressed by the 
Vatican, and has issued a declaration of in- 
dependence. Roman Catholicism in France 
and in Germany, in Austria and in Spain, is 
in varying degrees of fermentation and dis- 
sension. Not long ago, five priests addressed 
an “open letter” to the Pope pleading for a 
larger spirit within the church and complain- 
ing that Roman Catholicism is alienating the 
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two “living forces of the time”—science and 
democracy. Their names were not made pub- 
lic, but the widespread comment evoked 
by their action has made it clear that they 
voiced the sentiment of a considerable section 
of the younger clergy. And, finally, an inter- 
national league of Roman Catholics is being 
organized with the object of abolishing the 
Index of Prohibited Books, on the ground that 
it is an anomaly in our age. 

In view of all these facts, the statement of 
the conservative Alte Glaube, of Leipsic, that 
“a modern spirit has invaded the Church of 
Rome to such an extent as to endanger its 
unity,” may be accepted as the literal truth. 
It is in Germany, moreover, that the spirit of 
dissent seems to be growing most rapidly. 
Not since the days of Ddéllinger and the “Old 
Catholic movement” has the attitude of revolt 
in Roman Catholic Germany been so pro- 
nounced as at present. 

Rather singularly, the latest phase of this 
agitation, which has been emphasized by a 
personal letter of rebuke from the Pope, cen- 
ters around a man no longer living—Professor 
Hermann Schell, the leading light in his gen- 
eration in the Roman Catholic theological fac- 
ulty of the University of Wurzburg. He died 
a year ago, it is said, of a broken heart be- 
cause his efforts to secure recognition for a 
modern and spiritual type of church life were 
a failure; and his magnum opus was a book 
pleading for a reconciliation between Roman 
Catholicism and modern culture. Portions of 
this work were condemned by the Index, but 
the learned author, by an act of submission, 
made his external peace with the church, au- 
thorities. Further disciplinary measures, it 
seems, were proposed by his enemies in the 
Ultramontane party, but were prevented by 
his sudden death. 
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The name of Hermann Schell is evidently 
destined to live in the annals of progressive 
Roman Catholicism, and the controversy ex- 
cited by his life and work grows only fiercer 
as time goes on. His friends—and among 
them are included the two Bavarian arch- 
bishops and a host of Roman Catholic writers 
and parliamentarians—have collected a large 
sum of money for the purpose of erecting a 
monument in his honor. Dr. Hennemann, a 
noted divine, has lately declared that Schell’s 
teachings are “epoch-making,” “‘a model for all 
times ;” and pronounces the action of the In- 
dex Congregation, in condemning his book, 
“deplorable in the extreme.” On the other 
hand, Dr. Ernst Commer, the leading Roman 
Catholic theological professor in Vienna, who 
was at one time a friend of Schell’s, but is 
now the most formidable antagonist of his 
ideas, has published a work bitterly attacking 
the liberal Catholic movement in general, and 
Schell, as its chief advocate, in particular. It 
was this work that drew from the Pope a 
letter declaring that Schell’s supporters had 
shown themselves “ignorant of the real Cath- 
olic faith.” 

But this is evidently a case where the old 
claim, Roma locuta est; res finita est (Rome 
has spoken; the matter is closed), is not true. 
The friends of Reform Catholicism in Ger- 
many, encouraged by historic precedent, are 
appealing a Papa male informato ad Papam 
melius informandum (from a Pope badly in- 
formed to a Pope who must be better in- 
formed); and no one is more active in the 
campaign than Prof. Sebastian Merkle, a 
former colleague of Schell’s. This fiery cham- 
pion of liberalism recently created something 
of a sensation by protesting, in his classroom 
at Wirzburg against “hyena theologians” 
within the Roman Catholic Church. Two of 
the Bavarian church papers have retorted by 
demanding the dismissal of the entire Roman 
Catholic theological faculty in Wiirzburg and 
the appointment of men possessing “the car- 
dinal quality of Catholicism—obedience.” 

Hardly less significant than this heated con- 
troversy over Reform Catholicism as taught 
by Hermann Schell, is the organization of a 
more or less secret society of lay members of 
the Roman Catholic Church for the purpose 
of abolishing the Index. The society is known 
by the name of the “Secret International 
League against the Index in the Interest of 
Culture.” It proposes to collect thousands of 
signatures and then to prepare a monster peti- 
tion, to be presented to the Pope. Baron von 
Hertling, of Minster, Westphalia, is its 
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founder, and its committee includes many pro- 
fessors and lawyers. According to its dec- 
laration of principles: 

“The intellectual leaders of the most cultured 
nations of the earth feel that in defending the 
church against the increasing unbelief of the day, 
they are seriously hampered by the unwise zeal 
with which the Index of Prohibited Books is man- 
aged. The Congregation which has it in charge 
is evidently not capable of fully understanding or 
appreciating the different intellectual status of 
varying peoples and individuals. German Cath- 
olics are of the conviction that the faith of the 
church is confirmed, not endangered, by the free 
researches of scholarship. The undersigned ac- 
cordingly petition for a total reorganization of the 
Index in the interests of liberty and justice.” 

The Correspondenza Romana, which gives 
a long account of the League, declares that 
its tactics are identical with those employed in 
France some months ago, when twenty-three 
prominent Catholic scholars, among them 
Brunetiére and Deny Cochin, drew up a pe- 
tition asking the Episcopate to devise ways 
and means for a peaceful separation of state 
and church. This movement is being keenly 
studied by friends and foes alike. The Vatican 
organs see in it a conspiracy after the manner 
of Freemasonry, and insist that the agitation 
must have been carried on contrary to the 
principles of the church. 

“What are the prospects,” asks the London 
Spectator, in reviewing the situation, “of these 
New Catholics who would turn the world up- 
side down?” “We confess,” it says, “that to 
the Protestant outsider they do not look very 
bright.” The same paper comments further: 


“Our sympathies are with the Liberal Catholics 
—with those men who seem to us, tho not to 
themselves, to be, like Sir Thomas Browne, ‘of 
that reformed religion wherein they dislike noth- 
ing but the name.’ But whether we sympathize or 
not, we cannot see what the Roman Church can 
do but turn them out. Father Tyrrell has already 
been expelled from the Society of Jesus, but re- 
mains as yet within the fold of Rome. ‘Will she 
turn him out?’ the religious world is wondering. 
One can but wait and see. Yet it is difficult to 
know how she can finally avoid it. 

“How can the Roman Church do as these men 
would have her? With the millstone of her own 
infallibility round her neck, how can she pursue 
the truth and seek the strayed sheep down the 
new paths which science has made for humanity ? 
How can she cast aside the false treasure of her 
sanctified ignorance and start afresh in Christian 
poverty ready to enter the Kingdom of Heaven as 
a child? Yet, after all, and tho it may seem 
far more likely that a camel should go through the 
eye of a needle, we must never forget that ‘with 
God all things are possible.’ The Reformation 
freed one-half of what was then the church from 
the worst forms of spiritual bondage. Why need 
we assume that there can be no second Reforma- 
tion as tremendous and as world-shaking in its 
results ?” 
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THE NEW YORK IDEA—A SOCIETY SATIRE 


NE of the strongest satires ever 
presented wpe the American stage 


matrimonial foibles of our 
“smart set,” recently produced by Mrs. Fiske 
and cleverly called “The New York Idea.” 
This idea, according to the dramatist, is em- 
bodied in the motto: “‘Follow your whim 
and leave the rest to the man.” The state of 
New York, as one of the characters puts it, 
is bounded on the north, south, east and west 
by the state of Divorce. The leading char- 
acters in the play are two couples: Philip 
Phillimore, a phlegmatic judge on the bench, 
and Vida, his divorced wife; John Karslake, 
a lawyer, politician and racing man, and his 
divorced wife, Cynthia. Philip Phillimore, 
who is fond of tea, toast and tranquillity, is 
about to embark again upon the matrimonial 
sea with the divorced Mrs. Karslake, a 
woman extremely unconventional, fond of 
horses and men’s society, but fundamentally 
uncorrupted. Common sense is to take the 
part of Cupid in this paradoxical match. The 
former Mrs. Phillimore, a flighty, coquettish, 
kittenish creature of smiles and laces, and 
Karslake, a man of strong passions and an 
obstinate but upright disposition, are philan- 
dering aimlessly in divers directions. Sir 
Wilfred Gates-Darby, a cynical Englishman, 
adds to the complexity of the situation by 
falling in love simultaneously with the 
divorced Mrs. Phillimore and the divorced 
Mrs. Karslake. Phillimore’s brother John, a 
bishop, and a very worldly bishop, is willing 
to join the ladies in wedlock again and again 
and again irrespective of previous matrimo- 
nial experiments. In Act I both divorced 
couples happen to meet at Phillimore’s house. 
Vida, it seems, has grown quite callous with 
regard to her former husband. Cynthia, 
however, is strangely irritated by Karslake’s 
presence. She is staying at Phillimore’s 
house chaperoned by the latter’s mother and 
three of his female relations. Her marriage 
with Phillimore is to take place on the fol- 
lowing day. The discussion turns largely on 
the subject of marriage and divorce. One of 
the divorced wives remarks to the other that 
if people in their position couldn’t meet on 
cordial terms New York society would speed- 


ily come to an end. Vida takes it into her 
head to flirt with Karslake and asks him to 
call on her with Cynthia K., his divorced 
wife’s favorite horse, the next morning at 
eleven. She also invites Sir Wilfred and 
Cynthia. The latter at first refuses, but 
finally, in a spirit of challenge to Karslake 
and Vida, accepts. 

In Act II we are introduced to Vida’s 
boudoir. She is flirting desperately with 
Jack Karslake and attempts to wrest from him 
the story of his marital infelicities. 


There’s nothing to tell. We met, we 
loved, we married, we hated! (Sighs.) Ha! Or 
at least we wrangled and jangled! Don’t ask me 
why. It may have been partly my fault. 

Viva: Never! 

Jack: But I believe it’s all in the way a girl's 
brought up. Our girls are brought up to be ig- 
norant of life. They’re ignorant of life. Life is 
a joke and marriage is a picnic and a man is a 
shawl-strap! ’Pon my soul, Cynthia Deane—no, 
I can’t tell you! 

Viva: Please tell me! 

Jack: She was an heiress, an American heir- 
ess, and she’d been taught to think marriage 
meant burnt almonds and moonshine, and a yacht, 
and three automobiles, and she thought—I don’t 
know what she thought; but I tell you, Mrs. 
Phillimore, marriage is three parts love and seven 
parts forgiveness of sins. 

Vina: She never loved you. 

Jack: Oh, ho! for six or seven weeks there 
was not a shadow between us. It was perfect, 
and then, one day, she went off like a pistol-shot. 
I had a piece of law work and couldn’t take her 
to see the Flash Light race, the Maryland mare. 
I’d been working for twelve hours like a whirl- 
wind. The case meant a big fee, big Kudos; and 
in sails Cynthia. She'll die if she don’t see the 
race. And will I put my hat on and take her? 
No—and bang! she goes off like a stick o’ dyna- 
mite. What did I marry her for? And words— 
pretty high words—until she got mad, when she 
threw over a chair and said oh, well, marriage 
was a failure, or it was with me, so I said she'd 
better try somebody else. She said she would, 
and marched out of the room. 

Vina: But she came back! 

Jack: She came back, but not as you mean. 
She stood at the door and said, “Jack, I shall di- 
vorce you.” Then she came over to my study- 
table, dropped her wedding ring on my law 
papers, and went out. The door shut. I laughed. 
The front door slammed. I damned. (Pause.) 
She never came back. 

Viva: But how was she able to divorce you? 

Jack: I went to the Philippines. Business. 
While I was away she got a divorce on the 
ground of desertion. 


JACK: 
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Viwa (catches his hands): She’s broken your 
heart. 

Jack: Oh, no. 

Viva: You'll never love again! 


Jack: Try me! Ah, no, Mrs. Phillimore, I 
shall. laugh, on love, and make money again; 
and let me tell you a good joke—I mean to have 
my revenge. I’m going to rap her one over the 
knuckles. She had a stick for a lawyer, some 
would-be admirer, and he—well, to cut a legal 
story short, since Mrs. Karslake’s been in Europe 
I have been quietly contesting the validity of the 
decree of divorce. Perhaps you don’t understand? 

Viva: Oh, about divorce, everything! 

JACK: My lawyer’s in town. I shall hear by 
this evening whether the divorce will stand or 
not. 

Viva: But it’s to-day at three that she marries. 
You'll let her know before she commits bigamy? 
(Jack. shakes his head.) You'll let her become 
a bigamist! 

Jack: Why not? 

Viva: Oh! 

Jack: It may be the divorce will hold, and so 
there'll be an end of the business. I hope never 
to see her again. 

Viva: Ah, my poor boy, she has broken your 
heart. Now, don’t make love to me. 

Jack: Why not? 

Viva: Because I like you too much. I might 
give in, and take a notion to iike you still more. 


Jack: Please do! 

Via: Jack, I believe you'd be a lovely lover! 
Jack: Try me! 

Vina: Dear Jack, you charming, tempting, de- 


lightful fellow, I could love you without the least 
effort in the world; but no! 

Jack: Ah! well, now, seriously—two people 
who have suffered and made their own mis- 


takes—— 
Viva: But, you see, you don’t really love me. 
Jack: Vida, no man can sit beside you and 





look into your eyes without feeling 

Vina: Dear sir, that’s not love. That’s simply 
—well, my dear Jack, it’s beginning at the wrong 
end. And the truth is you hate Cynthia Karslake 
with such a whole-hearted hate that you haven't 
a moment to think of any other woman. 

Jack: I hate her. 

Via: Jack, I’m awfully fond of you—yes, I— 
I could be as foolish about you as—oh, as foolish 
as anything, my dear, and—perhaps some day— 
perhaps some day you'll come to me and say, 


Vida, I am totally indifferent to Cynthia. 
Then—— 

Jack: Then? 

Via: Then, perhaps, you and I may join 


hands and stroll together into the Garden of 
Eden. It takes two to find the Garden of Eden, 
you know, and once we’re on the inside we'll lock 


the gate—— 
Jack: And lose the key under a rose-bush. 
Vina: Under a rose-bush. 


(Very soft knock at door.) 


The servant announces the “dressmaker.” 
Vida asks Jack to go to the smoking room for 
“half a cigar.” Instead of the dressmaker, 
Sir Wilfred enters. He frankly admits to 
his hostess that he is in love with Cynthia, 
but that she (Vida) comes in as a “close 
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second.” She offers him a cigarette and her 
cigarette holder. He takes it and also play- 
fully picks up a slipper that has fallen from 
her delicate foot, when suddenly Cynthia is 
announced. Sir Wilfred does not wish to 
meet her because his téte-a-téte with Vida 
looks so “dooced intimate.” Consequently he 
withdraws to the smoking room and forgets 
in the flurry of the moment to return the slip- 
per. When Cynthia appears, Vida hides her 
slipperless foot under her dress and explains 
her not rising by a slight sprain in the ankle. 
The two women proceed to cross verbal 
blades when it is announced that Cynthia K., 
with her keeper, is standing outside. Cynthia 
at once steps to the window. At this mo- 
ment Jack enters negligently with cigarette 
holder and slipper, which he had taken from 
Sir Wilfred’s hands. He hides both in his 
pocket when he sees Cynthia. Vida leaves 
the room to put on a street frock and the fol- 
lowing conversation takes place between the 
divorced husband and wife: 


CyntH1A: Of course, I told you yesterday I 
was coming here. 

Jack: And I was to deny myself the privilege 
of being here. 

CynTHIA: Yes. 

Jack: And you guessed I would do that? 

CyntHia: No. 

Jack: What? 

CyNTHIA: Jack—I mean, Mr. Karslake,—No, 
I mean, Jack, I came because—well, you see, it’s 
my wedding day—and—and—I—I—was rude to 
you last evening. I’d like to apologize, to make 
peace with you before I go. 


Jack: Before you go to your last, long home! 
CynTHIA: I came to apologize. 
Jack: But you'll remain to quarrel? 


Cyntuia: I will not quarrel, No! and I’m 
only here for a moment. I’m to be married at 
three, and just look at the clock. Besides, I told 
Philip I was going to Louise’s shop, and I did, 
on the way here; but, you see, if I stay too long, 
he'll telephone Louise and find I’m not there, 
and he might guess I was here. So you see I’m 
risking a scandal. And now, Jack, see here, I 
lay my hand on the table, I’m here on the square 
and—what I want to say is, why, Jack, even if 
we have made a mess of our married life let’s put 
by anger, and pride. It’s all over now and can’t 


be helped. So let’s be human. Let’s be reason- 
able, and let’s be kind to one another. Won't you 
give me your hand? (Jack refuses.) I wish you 


every happiness. 

Jack: I had a client once, a murderer. He 
told me he murdered the man and he told me, 
too, that he never felt so kindly to anybody as he 
did to that man after he’d killed him. 

CynTHIA: Oh! 


Jack: You murdered my happiness. 

CynTHIA: I won't recriminate. 

Jack: And now I must put by anger and 
pride. I do, but not self-respect, not a just in- 


dignation, not the facts and my clear memory of 
them. 
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CYNTHIA: 
Jack: No. 
CYNTHIA: 


Jack! 


I give you one more chance. Yes, 
I’m determined to be generous. (Proffers hand.) 
I forgive everything you ever did to me. I’m 
ready to be friends. I wish you every happiness 
and every—every—horse in the world. I can’t 
do more than that. You refuse? 

Jack: I like wild-cats and I like Christians, 
but I don’t like Christian wild-cats. Now, I’m 
close-hauled. Trot out your tornado. Let the 
tiger loose. It’s the tamer, the man in the cage, 
that has to look lively and use the red-hot crow- 
bar. But I’m out of the cage. I’m a mere spec- 
tator of the married circus. (He puffs vigor- 
ously.) 

CyntTu1A: Indeed! I find you here! And she 
is charming, and divorced, and lame. I'd give a 
dollar to know where she mislaid her slipper. 

Jack: What do I care. 

CynTHIA: Be a game sport, then. Our mar- 
riage was a wager. You wagered you could live 
with me. You lost. You paid with a divorce. 
And now’s the time to show your sporting blood. 
Shake hands and part friends. 

Jack: Not in this world. 

CyNnTHIA: Jack! I smell smoke. 

Jack: Not in this world. 

CyNTHIA: Feel your coat. 

Jack: Not in this world! 
realizes.) 

CyNTHIA: 
fire. 

Jack: I’m in a red hot 

CynTHIA: No, no, it’s your pocket. 

Jack: Pocket! Damn! Damn! (Jack burns 


You’re on fire. 
(Jack suddenly 


You don’t understand, you're on 


—slipper falls out.) Nothing but the rare happi- 
ness of seeing you could make me so far forget 
myself as to put a lighted cigarette in my pocket. 


CYNTHIA (suavely): What sort of rare hap- 
piness was it made you put the slipper in your 
pocket? It’s a pretty little bijou of a slipper. 
Poor, dear, lame Vida! 

Jack: I could explain the slipper—— 

CynTHIA: Since Adam’s fall, dear, there never 
was a slip or a slipper that couldn’t be explained. 

Jack: Oh, well, Vida’s a woman! I’m a man 
—a slippers a slipper, and, as some old Aristotle 
or other said, whatever concerns a woman con- 
cerns me. 

CynTuiA (to herself in a low voice): Insuffer- 
able! Insufferable! (To Jack) Well, after all 
you’re perfectly right. There’s no possible mak- 
ing up between divorced people. But at least, my 
dear Karslake, if we cannot be decent, let us be 
graceful. If we can’t be forgiving, at least we 
can avoid being vulgar. 

Jack: Well! 

CyntHIA: Those who are divorced can avoid 
the vulgarity of meeting each other here, there 
and everywhere. 

Jack: Oh, that’s where you come out. 

Cynrtuia: It’s an insufferable thing to a wom- 
an of any delicacy of feeling to find her hus- 
band—— 

Ahem! former. 
Once a husband, always—— 
Oh, no! Oh, no! 

CyntH1A: It should be a social axiom: No 
woman should have to meet the man who once—— 

Jack: Oh, I don’t know. After I’ve served 
my term I don’t mind meeting my jailer. 
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(She crosses and recrosses and drops her 
gloves, handkerchief, etc., and parasol.) 

CynTH1A: It’s indecent, at the horseshow, the 
opera, at races and balls, to meet the man who 
once—it’s not civilized—it’s fantastic—it’s half- 
baked. Oh, I never should have come here. But, 
it’s your fault. 

Jack: My fault? 

CynTHIA: Of course! What business have 
you to be about—to be at large—to be at all? 

Jack: Gosh! 

CynTHIA: To be where I am? Yes, it’s just 
as horrible for you to turn up in my life as it 
would be for a dead person to insist on coming 
back to life and dinner and Bridge. 

Jack: Horrid idea! 

CyNTHIA: Yes, but it is you who behave as if 
you were not dead, just as if I'd not spent a for- 
tune on your funeral. You do, you prepare to 
bob up at afternoon teas,—and dinners and em- 
barrass me to death with your extinct personal- 
ity. 
Jack: Well, of course, we were married, but 
it didn’t quite kill me. 

CyntHia: You killed yourself for me. I bu- 
ried you out of my life. If any human soul was 
ever dead, you are! And there’s nothing I so 
hate as a ghost. 

Jack (laughs): And so, my dear child, I’m 
to abate myself as a nuisance. Well, for my part, 
it’s just like seeing a horse who’s chucked you 
once. The bruises are O. K. and you see him 
with a sort of easy curiosity. Of course, you 
know, he'll jolly well chuck the next man who 
buys him. Permit me. (Jack walks about and 
picks up gloves, handkerchief and parasol and 
gives her these.) There’s pleasure in that 
thought. 

CynTHIA: Oh! 

Jack: And now, may I ask you a very simple 
question? Mere curiosity on my part; but why 
did you come here this morning? 

CynTHIA: I have told you. 

Jack: Not your real motive. 

CyNTHIA: Oh! 

Jack: But I believe I have guessed your real— 
your real motive. 

CynTH1A: Oh! 

Jack: Cynthia, I am sorry for you. 

CynTHIA: No doubt you are. 

Jack: Of course, we hada pretty lively case 
of the fever—the mutual attraction fever, and we 
were married a very short time. And I conclude 
that’s what’s the matter with you. You see, my 
dear, three months of married life is too short a 
time to cure a bad case of the fancies. 

CynTHIA: What? 

Jack: That’s my diagnosis. 

CynTHIA: I don’t think I understand. 
sits.) 

Jack: Oh, yes you do. 

CynTHIA: You mean? 

Jack: Would you mind not breaking my 
crop? I mean, that ours was a case of premature 
divorce, and, ahem, you’re in love with me still. 
(Pause. Cynthia experiences one moment of 
fury, then she realizes at what a disadvantage this 
places her. She makes an immense effort, recov- 
ers her calm, thinks hard for a moment more, and 
then has suddenly an inspiration.) 

Cyntuia (sits): Jack, I’ve got a conundrum 
for you. Why is your conceit like radium? 
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Jack: My conceit like——? 

CYNTHIA (interrupts): Because, dear, it never 
grows less. Now, really, you know, Karslake, 
what a silly you are. Oh, yes, you are, to get off 
a jape like that—me in love with—(looks at 
him). 

Jack: Why are you here? 

CynTHIA (laughs): Guess! 

Jack: Why are you-—— 

CynTHIA (quickly): Why am I here! I'll tell 
you. I’m going to be married. I had a longing, 
a longing to see you make a fool of yourself 
again. It happened. 

Jack: I know better. 

CynTHIA: But, I came—for a serious purpose, 
too. I came, my dear fellow, to make an experi- 
ment on myself. I’ve been with you thirty min- 
utes—and (she sighs with content) it’s all right. 
I’m immune. 

Jack: Immune? 

CyntTH1A: You're not catching any more. Yes, 
you see, I said to myself, if I fly into a temper 

Jack: You did. 

CyntHiA: If I fly into a temper when I see 
him, well that shows I’m not yet so entirely con- 
valescent that I can afford to have Jack Karslake 
at my house. If I remain calm, I shall ask him 
to dinner. 

Jack: Ask me if you dare? 

CynTHIA: Ask you to dinner? Oh, I’m going 
to do much more than that. We must be friends, 
old man. We must meet, we must meet often, we 
must show New York the way the thing should 
be done; and, to show you I mean it, my uncle 
has been obliged to leave New York. I want you 
to be my best man. Give me away. 

Jack (importantly): You don’t mean that. 

CynTHIA: Always suspicious. 

Jack: You don’t mean it. 

CyntTHIA: Don’t I? I ask you, come, and 
come as you are, and I'll lay my wedding veil to 
Cynthia K. that you won't be there. If you're 
there, you get the wedding veil, and if you’re not, 
I get Cynthia K 

Jack: I take it. Done. 

CyntTH1A: Done. Now, then, we "ll see which 
of us two is the real sporting goods. Would you 
mind letting me have a plain soda? 

(Jack absently pours out an entire glass of 
Scotch, which she as absently takes.) 





Here Vida re-enters in street attire, almost 
immediately followed by Sir Wilfred. She 
asks Jack to show her the horse, and when 
Sir Wilfred finds himself alone with his 
“favorite first” he at once explains to her that 
she is marrying the wrong man. “The only 
good reason for marrying,” he affirms, “is 
whim.” He gently insinuates that he should 
like to be her “whim.” In order to find out 
before it is too late he asks her to take a run 
with him to Belmont Park, New York’s 
famous racing resort. She refuses, as her 
wedding is to take place within a few hours. 
Thereupon he scribbles a telegram to her 
affianced ‘husband asking him to delay the 
ceremony until 7:30 P. M., and asks Jack, 
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who is just returning to the room, to send it 
to the telegraph office. While Jack reads the 
telegram, Sir Wilfred once more urges 
Cynthia to come. 


CynTHIA: No, no, I can’t go. 

Str Witrrep: Cockety-coo-coo-can’t. I say, 
you must, shall, can and will, and we'll be there 
in fifty minutes. 

CynTHIA (positively): No. 

, =: Do you mean you're taking Mrs. Kars- 
ake—— 

Sir Witrrep: Off to the races, my boy. 

Jack: Mrs. Karslake can’t go with you there. 

Str WILFRED: Oho! Can't she? 

Jack: An hour before her wedding! 

Sir Witrrep: May I know if it’s the cus- 
tom—— 

Jack: It’s worse than eloping. 

Sir Witrrep: Custom, y’ know, for the hus- 
band that was to dictate to the lady who is 
about—— 

Jack: It’s impossible. 

Str WitFreD: Don’t see it, my boy. Your 
gloves, Mrs. Karslake. 

Jack: No, Sir Wilfred, there’s a limit. 

CynTHIA: What? What? What? 

(Cynthia gathers her things.) 

Jack: Whatever Mrs. Karslake says—— 

(Sir Wilfred hands the goggles.) 

CyntH1A: What did I hear you say? 

Srr Wirrrep: Ah! Aha! 

Jack: I say there’s a limit. 

CyntTHIA: Oh, there’s a limit, is there? 

Jack: There is. 

CyntH1a: And who gets it? 

Jack (to Sir Wilfred) : You ask me to wire 
Philip. I say you can’t go. 

CynTHIA: Can’t, can’t I? Wait and see. 

Sir Witrrep: Make haste. 

Jack: Madam, I’m here to protect your repu- 
tation. 

CynTHIA: You've always been so careful of it. 
(Sir Wilfred tries to go by Jack.) Off we are. 

Jack: Red lantern, my boy. 

CynTHIA: Now I’m ready. 

Jack: Mrs. Karslake, be sensible. You’re 
breaking off the match. 

CynTHIA: What’s that to you? 

Sir Wirrrep: It’s boots and saddle, my boy. 

Jack: No thorofare. 

Sir Witrrep: Eh? (Blows.) What? You 
won't budge! Look here, Karslake. 

CynTHIA: Wait a moment, Sir Wilfred. (To 
Jack) Give me the wire. Thanks! (Tears it 
up.) There! Too rude to chuck him by wire. 
But you, Jack, you’ve taken on yourself to look 
after my interests, so I’ll just ask you, old man, 
run down to Supreme Court, Part 3, and tell 
Philip, nicely, you know, I’m off with Sir Wilfred. 
Say I'll be back by seven, if I’m not later, and 
make it clear, Jack, I’ll marry him by 8:30 or 
9 at the least—and mind you're there, dear, 
- do your part. And now, Sir Wilfred, we’re 
off. 

Jack: I’m not the man to—to carry a message 
—to—— 

CynTHIA: Oh, yes, you are, you’re just exactly 
the man. So ta ta, old chap. 

Jack: Good Lord, no! Cynthia! 

(Cynthia and Sir Wilfred go out.) 

CyntHia: Ta ta! ta ta! 
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Act III takes place at Phillimore’s house 
at ten o'clock in the evening of the same day. 
Philip’s relations, and especially his mother, 
are in a towering rage. Even the bishop’s 
equanimity is slightly ruffled. At last Cyn- 
thia arrives, having been delayed by a slight 
accident for several hours. She frankly con- 


fesses to Philip that she had taken a fancy 
to Sir Wilfred and had accompanied him in 
the hope of caring for him more deeply. In 
this, however, she has not succeeded. 


Puitip (amazed and. confused): So you 
went to the races with Sir Wilfred in the hope 
that you might fall in love with him! Madam, 
when you agreed to marry me, you told me you 
had forever done with love, and with marriage 
for love. 

CynTHIA: Philip, when I met you I hated 
love. I had reason to. I married for love—and 
then there came that incredible change from love 
to hate—and so to Divorce. After that I hated 
love—and I made up my mind I never would 
marry—not for love. And marrying for love was 
the only sort of marriage I dreamed of. Then 
I met you, and you taught me one should marry 
for other reasons than mere—natural selection. 
I believed you. I believed in a rational coming 
together of two people. But now, now I, I doubt 
it. I don’t know what I believe. My mind’s in a 
whirl. (Philip tries to interrupt her.) Yes, ’'m 
afraid that one can’t just select a great and good 
man (indicates Philip) and say, I will be happy 
with him. 

Puiie (with dignity): I don’t see why not. 
You must assuredly do one or the other. You 
must either let your heart choose or your head 
select. 

CyntTH1A: No, there’s a third scheme. Sir 
Wilfred explained the theory to me. A woman 
should marry whenever she has a whim for the 
man, and then leave the rest to the man. 
(Gravely.) Do you see? 

Pump: See? Have I ever seen anything 
else? Marry for whim—that’s the New York 
idea of marriage. 

CyntHi1a: New York ought to know. 

Puitip: That was the late Mrs. Phillimore’s 
idea. Only she spelled “whim” differently. She 
omitted the “w.” And now you—you take up 
with this preposterous——(Cynthia moves un- 
easily.) 

But, nonsense! It’s impossible! A woman ‘a 
your mental caliber! No, some obscure, prim- 
itive female feeling is at work corrupting your 
better judgment. What is it you feel? 

CynTHIA: Feel, Philip? I don’t know what I 
feel! I feel—like crying. 

Purp: Cynthia, you’re in love. (Cynthia 
starts, looks horrified. Pause.) 

Cyntuia: Oh! 

Pup: With Gates-Darby. 

CyntH1a: Oh! (Laughs, but instantly again 
looks serious.) I am not! 

Pup (with judicial weight): 
love with some one. 

CynTHIA (beginning to awaken to the fact she 
is in love with someone): No, Philip, no! 

Pure: I should have thought that having 
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once indulged yourself in that pleasing fatuity 

with Mr. Karslake 
CynTHIA (interrupts) : 

him. 
PHILIP: 


Please don’t speak of 


I repeat—— 

CyNTHIA: 1 can’f stand it, I can’t bear Jack 
Karslake even spoken of. It makes me faint. 

Puiie: You certainly are in love. 

CYNTHIA (desperately): No! No! 

Puitip: And how you, after your expe- 
rience—— 

CYNTHIA (embarrassed): It’s not love—it’s— 
it’s (suddenly and explosively) I believe it’s see- 
ing Jack Karslake. Whenever I see him, I hate 
him to that point I lose my appetite, my sleep 
and my temper. But oh, let’s banish the man 
from our minds! Oh, when a woman's divorced, 
there should be some means of obliterating every 
trace—of—of—she ought—to be able to buy a 
new memory! I only have to see that man in my 
mind’s eye—don’t let's speak of him! He makes 
me shiver with hate! 

Puiuip: I don’t understand you. 

CyntuHia: I don’t either. 

Puiuip: But whatever your feelings I conclude 
you are ready to marry me? 

CynTHIA: But you haven’t eaten your dinner! 

Puitip: Do I understand you refuse? 

CynTHIA: Couldn’t we defer ? 

Puitie: You refuse? 

CynTHIA: No; I said I’d marry you. 
woman of my word. I will! 

Pup: Ah! Very good, then. Run to your 
room. Throw something over you, and in a half 
hour I'll expect you here! And, Cynthia, my 
dear, remember I cannot cuculate like a wood 
pigeon, but—I esteem you! 

Cyntuia: I think I'll go, Philip. 

Pup: I'll expect you in a half hour. 

CynTHIA: Yes. 

Puitre: And don’t think any more about that 
fellow, Gates-Darby. 

CyntTHIA: No. (Cynthia goes out.) 

Puiuie: And if I had that fellow Gates-Darby 


in the docket! 
Sir Wilfred Gates- 


THOMAS (a servant): 
Darby. 

Pure: Sir, what—What—wh—who? (En- 
ter Sir Wilfred, in gray frock coat, gaudy waist- 
coat, bright colored socks, boutonniére.) (To 
Thomas) Tell Sir Wilfred Gates-Darby I am 
not at home to him. 

Str Witrrep: My dear 

Puiip (to Thomas): Show the gentleman the 
door! 

Srr Wirrrep: I acmire the door, my boy! 
Fine, odd carved mahogany panel; but don’t ask 
me to leave by it, for Mrs. Karslake made me 
promise I’d come, ‘and that’s why I’m here. 

Pup: Sir, you are—impudent! 

Sm Wirrrep (interrupts): Ah, you put it all 
in a nutshell, don’t you? 

Puitip: To show your face here, after prac- 
tically eloping with my wife. 

Str WILFRED: When were you married? 

Puiuip: We are as good as married. 

Str WILFRED: Oh, pooh, pooh! You can’t tell 
me that grace before soup is as good as a dinner! 
(Takes a cigar case out.) 

Puiuip: Sir, I demand 

Str WitFrep: Mrs. Karslake is not married. 
That’s why I’m here. I am here for the same 
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purpose you are, to ask Mrs. Karslake to be my 
wife. 

Puitie: Are you in your senses? 

Sir WILFRED: Come, come, Judge, you Ameri- 
cans have no sense of humor. (Pause.) There’s 
my regards for the lady, and if I must go I will. 
Ot course I would like to see her, but if it isn’t 
your American custom—— (Enter John Kars- 
lake.) Oh, well, I say, if he can come, I can 
come! ! 

(Philip sees John Karslake and is transfixed. 
John Karslake lays bouquet on small table. He 
looks grave and speaks with a great deal of force, 
but controls the expression of his emotions.) 

Sir Witrrep: There you are! Now isn’t that 
just what I say? 

Pup: And you, too, have the effrontery? 

Joun KarstakE: Oh, call it friendship. 
, —— (ironically): I suppose Mrs. Kars- 
ake 

yOHN KarsLaKe: She wagered me I wouldn't 
give her away—and of course 

Puiire: You will oblige me—both of you—by 
immediately leaving—— 

Joun KarsLaKE: Oh, come, come, Judge— 
suppose I am here? Who has a better right to 
attend his wife’s obsequies? Certainly I come as 
a mourner—for you! Now, now—of course 
it’s not the custom, no, but we’ll make it the cus- 
tom. After all, what’s a divorced wife among 
friends? 

Pure: Sir, your humor is strained! 

Joun Karstake: Humor, Judge? 

Pup: It is, sir. I’ll not be bantered! Your 
both being here is—it is—Gentlemen, there is a 
decorum which the stars in their courses do not 
violate. 

Joun KarsLaKE: Now, Judge, never you mind 
what the stars do in their divorces! Get down 
to earth of the present day.. Rufus Choate and 
Daniel Webster are dead. You must be modern. 
You must let peroration and poetry alone! Come 
along, now. Why shouldn’t I give the lady away? 
Oh—not in the sense! And why shouldn’t we 
both be here? American marriage is a new 
thing. We've got to strike the pace, and the only 
trouble is, Judge, that the judiciary have so 
messed the thing up that a man can’t be sure he 
is married until he’s divorced. It’s a sort of a 
marry-go-round, to be sure! But let it go at 
that. Here we all are, and we’re here to marry 
my wife to you and start her on her way to 
him. Yes, I know, Judge, monogamy once upon 
a time was it, but monogamy’s got a bad name. 

Puiip: Sir, this is polyandry. 

Joun KarsLaAKeE: That’s just what it is! Uncle 
Sam has established consecutive polyandry. But 
there’s got to be an interval between husbands. 
The fact is, Judge, the modern American mar- 
riage is like a wire fence. The woman’s the 
wire—the posts are the husbands. (Jndicates 
himself and then Sir Wilfred and Philip.) One— 
two—three! And if you cast your eye over the 
future you can count them, post after post, up 
hill, down dale, all the way to Dakota! 

Pup: All very amusing, sir, but the fact 
remains—— 

Joun KarsLtakE: Now Judge, I like you. But 
you’re asleep, you’re living in the dark ages. You 
want to call up Central. “Hello, Central! Give 
me the present time, 1907, New York!” 

Sir Witrrep: You do, and there you are! 
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Pure: There I am not, sir! And as for 
Mrs. Karslake’s ill-timed jocosity, sir, in the fu- 
ture—— 

Srr Witrrep: Oh, hang the future! 

Puiip: I begin to hope, Sir Wilfred, that in 
the future I shall hang you. And, as to you, sir, 
your insensate idea of giving away your own— 
your former—you—your—Oh! Good Lord! This 
is a nightmare! 

Vida and Cynthia enter. Philip leaves the 
room to change his coat for the ceremony 
and is delayed by a loose button. In the time 
so gained Sir Wilfred makes a last attempt 
to gain Cynthia’s ear. Cynthia hardly listens 
to him, but keeps her eyes riveted upon 
Karslake and Vida, who are seated in the 
adjoining room. He proposes and she re- 
fuses. 

Sir Wilfred then proposes to Vida and is 
accepted. Jack has been extremely attentive 
to the latter, and Cynthia, misconstruing one 
of his remarks, is under the impression that 
he and Vida are engaged. She thereupon re- 
monstrates with Jack, who does not deny her 
assumption. “You,” he says indignantly, 
“married me for nothing and divorced me for 
nothing, because you are nothing. Well, 
then, prance gaily up to the altar and marry 
that if you can.” He quickly leaves the room, 
followed by Vida and Sir Wilfred. At last 
Philip returns and the ceremony is to take 
place. Suddenly she realizes that she can not 
marry him, but that her supreme duty is the 
salvation of Jack. “You don’t know, you 
don’t understand, Philip. What’s the use of 
talking about it. I am going. He mustn’t 
marry that woman. He shan’t.” 

When Cynthia reaches her former house, 
she finds that Jack has not arrived. She dis- 
covers that in sentimental regard for her 
memory no chair in her room has been 
stirred. Jack meanwhile has set out in quest 
of her in order to inform her that her divorce 
had been illegal and to prevent, if possible, 
the ceremony from taking place. When he 
hears that she has not married Phillimore he 
returns very much relieved to his house, 
where he finds her, and, after an exchange 
of reminiscences, asks her to have supper. 
The meal is brought, also the wine. He 
pours out a glass for himself. “Here’s to— 
to old times.” 

CynTHIA: Please not! 

JoHN KarsLAKE: Oh, well, here’s to your next 
husband. 

CyntHia: Don't. 

JoHN KarsLtAKE: Oh, well, then, what shall 
the toast be? Eh? Here’s to my first wife once 
removed! (Cynthia nods and sips.) Feel better? 

Cyntuia: Lots. 














OUR MOST INTELLECTUAL ACTRESS 


Mrs. Fiske’s brilliant acting in “The New York Idea” was one of the main contributing factors to the 
success of that pungent portrayal of the matrimonial foibles of our “smart set.” 
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JouHn KarsLaKeE: It’s a good deal like those 
mornings after the raees, isn’t it? 

CynTHia: Yes. Is that the hansom? 

JoHn Karstake: No. 

CynTHIA: What is that sound? 

Joun KarstaKeE: Don’t you remember? 

CynTHIA: No. 

Jonn Karstake: That’s the rumbling of the 
early milk wagons. 

CyntH1a: Oh, Jack. 

Joun Karstake: Do you recognize it now? 

CyntHIA: Do I? We used to hear that just 
at the hour, didn’t we, when we came back from 
awfully jolly late suppers and things! 

JoHN KarstaKe: Hm! 

CyntTH1a: It must be fearfully late. I must 


go. 

Joun KarstakeE: Oh, don’t go. Why go? 

CyntuHiaA: All good things come to an end, 
you know. 

JoHN Karstake: They don’t need to. (She 
now gets hurried.) 

CynTHIA: Oh, you don’t mean that! And, 
you know, Jack, if I were caught, seen, at this 
hour, leaving this house, you know, it’s the most 
scandalous thing anyone ever did—my being here 
at all. Good-by, Karslake. 

JoHN KarsLAKE: Must you go? 

CynTHIA: Jack! (Pause.) I'd like to say, I 
—I—I—well, I shan’t be bitter about you here- 
after—and—(Pause.) Thank you awfully, old 
man, for the fodder and all that! 

JoHN KarsLaKE: Wait—wait—wait—Cyn—I 
—-eh—-— 

CynTHIaA: Well? 

JoHN KarstakeE: I’ve rather an ugly bit o’ 
news for you. 

CyntHIA: What? 

JoHN KarstaKE: I’ve been attacking the di- 
vorce, you know. 

CynTHIA: Yes. 

JoHN KarstaKE: Well, I’ve been successful. 
(Pause.) The decree’s been declared invalid. Un- 
derstand? 

CynTHIA: Not precisely. 


JoHN KARSLAKE (pause): I’m deuced sorry, 
but you’re my wife still. (Pause.) 

CyntTH1a: Honor bright? 

: ace KARSLAKE (nods): Crazy country, isn't 
it 

CynTHIA (nods): Well, Jack, what’s to be 
done? 

Joun Karstake (shyly): Whatever you say! 

Nocam (the servant): Hansom, sir. 

Joun Karstake: Why don’t you finish your 
supper? 

(Cynthia hesitates.) 

CynTHIA: The—the—hansom—— 

OHN KArRSLAKE: Why go to the Holland? 
After all, you know, Cyn, you’re at home here. 

CynTHIA: No, Jack, I’m not—I’m not—at 
home at the—unless—unless—— 

— KARSLAKE: Out with it! 

YNTHIA: Unless I—unless I’m at home in 
your heart! 

JoHN KarsLtaKE: Do you doubt it? 

CyntHia: No, no, I don’t believe you want 
me to stay! 

JoHN KarsLaAKE: I want you to stay. 

CyntH1A: No, no, you hate me still. You 
never can forgive me. I know you can’t. For 1 
never can forgive myself. Never, Jack, never, 
never! 

Joun Karstake: Cyn! (Takes her.) I love 
you! (Strongly.) And you’ve got to stay, and 
hereafter you can chuck chairs around till all’s 
blue! Nota word now! Sit down! 

Cyntuia: Jack! 

Joun KarstaKke: For I’m as hungry as a 
hawk. We'll nibble together. 

CynTHIA: Well, all I can say is I feel, that of 
all the improprieties I ever committed this—— 

Joun Karstake: This takes the claret, eh? 
(Starts to drink.) Oh, Lord, how happy I am! 

CynTHIA: Now, don’t say that! You'll make 
me cry. What is it? 

Joun Karstake: Chartreuse and créme. 

CynTH1A: Yes, but what’s that thing? 

JoHN KarsLaKE: Your wedding ring! 

(Curtain. ) 





THE MARTYRDOM OF 


ICHARD MANSFIELD died a 
martyr: a martyr to his temper and 
a martyr to his art. His temper, 
which, we now hear, was due to 
cancer of the liver, a slow and extremely pain- 
ful disease, must have tortured him for years 
and caused him to spend an unusual amount of 
his vitality in useless friction. His art, the 
one great star of his life, prevented him, even 
to the last, from deserting the stage of which 
since the death of Henry Irving he was, in 
English-speaking countries at least, the su- 
preme figure. In an article quoted only a 
few months ago in these columns John Cor- 
bin suggested the great actor as the logical 
director of the New Theater, now in process 
of erection. William Winter, in a terrific on- 





RICHARD MANSFIELD 


slaught on the commercialization of the 
American stage, recently published in The 
Saturday Evening Post (Philadelphia), ex- 
cepts Mr. Mansfield from the general condem- 
nation. David Belasco, too, pays a glowing 
tribute to his dead fellow-craftsman. “What,” 
he exclaims, “is to be said of an artist who, 
in every sense, proved himself great? Words 
and mere praise of his glowing virtues fall so 
far short of doing justice to the memory of a 
great man and a great actor that their mere 
utterance would be almost presumption. Rich- 
ard Mansfield undoubtedly formed one of the 
strong links connecting the old days of the 
theater with the new. His was the last magic 
name by which the commercial-minded mag- 
nates of the present-day stage sought to justi- 
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fy their vague interest in an art which they 
did not even understand.” 

In connection with this it is piquant to note 
that years ago, when Mansfield was still a 
struggling aspirant to theatrical fame, Mr. 
Belasco, who was stage manager, raised his 
hand to secure the actor’s attention. “When 
the curtain rises,” he said, “there will be a 
round of applause. It will not be necessary 
for you to acknowledge it; it will be for the 
scenery.” This incident, Edward A. Dithmar, 
writing in The Times, assures us, rankled in 
Mansfield’s heart for years. Clyde Fitch, 
when asked his opinion of Mansfield, whose 
production of “Beau Brummel” was the be- 
ginning of Fitch’s dramatic career, spoke of 
him as “a real actor, a real artist, and big in 
both. We cannot compare him with anybody. 
He was too complex to be limited by defini- 
tion.” “Mr. Mansfield,” says Daniel Froh- 
man, in the same key, “was unique.” This 
seems to be the feeling of the press as voiced 
in leaders evoked by the actor’s death. There 
seems to be some doubt as to whether he will 
be reckoned among the actors of supreme 
greatness. There can be no doubt of the force 


and impress of his dynamic personality. 
Mr. Mansfield was as alive as Barnum to 
the necessity of advertisement, and, it has 


been said, few enjoyed his mannerisms more 
than himself. In that he only followed the 
tendency of the times. The Bernard Shaws 
and Mansfields of yesterday starved in gar- 
rets. In the twentieth century, however, this 
attitude is replaced by sublime self-confidence, 
and in connection with this it may be men- 
tioned that Mansfield is said to have left a 
million dollars to his widow. 

In his latter years, and especially while un 
der who knows how great a sacrifice, he ap- 
peared in “Peer Gynt,” the artistic consum- 
mation of his life. At that time strange ru- 
mors circulated with regard to the actor’s ec- 
centricities and his cruel treatment of subor- 
dinates and fellow-players. He was, as a sen- 
sational journal puts it, haunted by “ghosts.” 
These ghosts were artistic ambitions unsatis- 
fied and phantasmagoria of a serious nervous 
disease. The stories somewhat influenced the 
public mind, and more so _ professionals, 
against the personality of the artist. “TIr- 
ving,” remarks Charles Somerville in the 
New York Journal, “was gentle and diplo- 
matic.” Mansfield won his way in open fight 
against all. He was reckless of making ene- 
mies in powerful quarters. Mr. Somerville 
writes further: 

“None but a man as great as he could have sur- 
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vived the barriers put in his way by men who 
looked on him as a foolish, crazy egotist when he 
poured the rich, golden harvest that one produc- 
tion had earned promptly into the creation of a 
new, brilliant achievement. 

“But he made them, by his loyalty to art over 
all else, an answer that they could understand. 
Or rather, the American public made the answer 
for him. On the books where the cash received 
is registered Mansfield for the last ten years has 
figured as ‘the leading attraction.’ 

“Now that we learn that the man for years suf- 
fered from a physical disorder that deranged his 
nerves—nerves called upon to bear huge tasks— 
the eccentricities he displayed are seen in a softer 
light—fits of violence, of irritability, eruptions of 
bitter wit. He was the son of a high-strung, tem- 
peramental mother-—-a noted singer. Heritage 
played its part. In his life there was no profli- 
gacy. He was an honest husband, a loving father. 
Mansfield’s defect of nerves proves him only the 
more admirable—the more heroically devoted to 
his fine destiny of winning the highest — on 
the English-speaking stage. For he might easily 
have rested years ago. He might, as Jefferson in 
‘Rip Van Winkle,’ have divorced his ambition and 
played ‘Jekyll and Hyde’ to the rest of his days 
without a falling off of the box office receipts. He 
achieved enough to gratify and satiate the appe- 
tite for fame in any ten actors. 

“But art owned him absolutely. Pathetically 
enough, it is now recalled that he had long felt 
the need of rest. A year ago he had marked out 
three more years of work and then long years of 
rest. But Death rang down the curtain before he 
dreamed it would fall. : 

“And there is the final picture of him, with 
drawn, white cheeks and the fire all gone out of 
his once magnetic eyes, fingering the garments 
and murmuring speeches with which he used to 
entrance thousands; kings and captains, dandies 
and lovers, poets and peasants—human life 
through many ages. Then darkness fell. 

“He, himself, once wrote of the actor’s end: 

“‘Great paintings live to commemorate great 
painters; the statues of sculptors are their monu- 
ments, and books are the inscriptions of authors. 
But who shall say when his generation has passed 
how Yorick played? When the curtain has fallen 
for the last time and only the unseen spirit hovers 
in the wings, what book will speak of all the 
mummer did and suffered in his little time?’ ” 


From a writer in The Theatre Magazine, 
who attempts definitely to “place” Mansfield 
at this early date, we learn that the great 
actor was born in Berlin. His mother was 
Madame Mansfield Riidersdorf, a dramatic so- 
prano, and his father a violinist in her com- 
pany. It is a curious analogy, pointed out in 
the article in question, that like his friend 
Edwin Forresi, Mansfield largely recruited his 
artistic gifts from his Teutonic blood. For- 
rest, by the sheer force of his genius, rose 
from a “super” to be the greatest acknowl- 
edged actor of his day. Mansfield with an 
excellent education triumphed over maternal 
neglect and the public’s indifference to be the 
leader on the American stage, and, after the 
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death of Sir Henry Irving, the greatest Eng- 
lish-speaking actor. The writer hesitates to ap- 
ply the adjective “great” to Mansfield, but con- 
cedes to him cleverness and culture. He com- 
pares him with Beerbohm Tree in London and 
Coquelin in Paris. If Coquelin, in such parts 
as Cyrano, displayed repose, unction and 
humor, Mansfield easily surpassed the French- 
man in virility and sentiment. 

Mansfield’s temper or his temperament may 
have been the cause of his greatness, but it 
also militated against him. His spirit was 
embittered and art had to replace in his life 
the affections of a mother. The writer says 
on this point: 

“Of motherly sympathy, affection, tenderness, 
he never knew what they meant. Then when he 
started out in the world for himself this feeling 
of bitterness was further engendered by his first 
taste of the battle of life. Mansfield used to tell 
the story that when his parents landed at Heli- 


goland when he was a baby, that they actually 
forgot to take him ashore, and in fact left him in 
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the drawer of a bureau, and that subsequently he 
was rescued from the ship and carried ashore by 
a sailor. Is it any wonder that this man, in his 
early training, knew little of sweetness, and that 
his stage work lacked this absolutely essential 
quality to make it truly great? ‘ 
“Moreover, his Teutonic blood (as is clearly 


‘seen by all the work of all the German actors who 


come to this country) was against real greatness 
as an actor, but favored versatility and an appre- 
ciation of the oddities of human nature with a 
strong leaning toward the extremes of types, 
those of sinister import preferred, rather than 
those expressive of a nobility of spirit. Tomasso 
Salvini once said to the present writer that, while 
he understood the fierceness and nobleness of 
Othello, the pathos and grandeur of Lear, the 
weakness and ambition of Macbeth, he never 
could mold his spirit to the sweetness that un- 
derlies the character of Hamlet. Neither could 
Mr. Mansfield.” 

It is here where his temperament interfered 
with his heart. It is here, too, where he dif- 
fered from Forbes Robertson, his greatest con- 
temporary, upon whom, in the opinion of many, 
his mantle has fallen. 





GRIEG’S DISTINCTIVE CONTRIBUTION TO WORLD-MUSIC 


RIEG has brought it about,” says 

Mi.J Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, the emi- 
SS y) nent playwright and novelist, “that 

XJ Norwegian moods and Norwegian 
life have entered into every music room in 
the world.” The statement is not exaggerated, 
and may serve to epitomize the vital worth 
and the far-reaching influence of one of the 
supreme musical figures of our time. Grieg’s 
death has left a vacancy that can never be 
filled. This frail, fair-haired Norseman has 
bequeathed to humanity a gift that is one of 
the most precious possessions of music, 
unique, filled with a strange magic. 

One needs to go to Norway, as Henry T. 
Finck, the biographer* of Grieg, has pointed 
out, to really understand the spirit of this 
Northern genius. One needs to feel the lure 
of Norwegian life and legend, to watch beside 
the crackling pine-wood fires on long winter 
evenings, to visit the village fétes, to cross the 
fjords and climb the mountains, before one 
can become perfectly responsive to Grieg. 
“All Norway,” says Mr. Finck, “is pictured 
in his musical portraits. Here are elegies, 
nocturnes, cradle songs, peasant and wedding 
marches, love songs, waltzes and national 
dances, scenes of nature, bell-ringing, longing 
for home.” 

Grieg has been charged by some critics with 


*Epwarp Grizc. By H. T. Finck. John Lane Com- 
pany. 


having written too much in “dialect.” His 
musical message, it has been said, is too cir- 
cumscribed for universal appreciation. Mr. 
Finck resents the charge. “Robert Schumann,” 
he points. out, “a far wiser and deeper critic 
than these, wrote that ‘the North is most de- 
cidedly entitled to a language of its own.’” 
Mr. Finck continues: 


“At one time, not so very long ago, Italian was 
the ‘world-language’ in music. When the Ger- 
mans began to graft their harmonics and disso- 
nances on this euphonious stock, the Italians were 
aghast at the Northern ‘rowdyism and brutalities,’ 
and in all probability they considered German 
music a mere ‘dialect.’ As a matter of fact, the 
Germans were enriching the world-language of 
music with precious new material; and this is pre- 
cisely what Grieg has done with his alleged Norse 
‘dialect.’ He has provided a large storehouse of 
absolutely new melodic material—a boon to 
countless students and imitators; he has created 
the latest harmonic atmosphere in music, having 
gone even beyond Liszt and the most audacious 
Germans in his innovations, and he has thus, like 
Schubert, like Wagner, like Chopin, enlarged the 
world-language of music. He has taught his new 
idioms to some of the most prominent composers 
of his time, among them Tschaikowsky, Pader- 
ewski, D’Albert, MacDowell. A Viennese critic 
has pointed out ‘unmistakable analogies’ between 
the harmonic peculiarities of Grieg and those of 
Richard Strauss; and as Grieg had done most of 
his work when Strauss began, he is, of course, the 
originator and Strauss the disciple.” 


From every point of view that interests the 
music-lover, says Mr. Finck, Grieg is one of 




















“HE IS ONE OF THE FEW IMMORTALS IN MUSIC” 


This is Henry T. Finck’s characterization of the late Edward Grieg. “In originality of harmony and modula- 
tion,” adds the same writer, “he has only six equals—Bach, Schubert, Chopin, Schumann, Wagner and Liszt.” 
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the most original geniuses in the musical 
world of the present or past. 


“His songs are a mine of melody, surpassed in 
wealth only by Schubert’s, and that only because 
there are more of Schubert’s. In originality of 
harmony and modulation he has only six equals— 
Bach, Schubert, Chopin, Schumann, Wagner and 
Liszt. In rhythmic invention and combination he 
is inexhaustible, and as orchestrator he ranks 
among the most fascinating. To speak of such a 


' man—seven-eighths of whose works are still 


music of the future—as a writer in ‘dialect,’ is 
surely the acme of unintelligence.” 


Mr. Finck also protests against “the egre- 
gious and all too prevalent error” of supposing 
that the essence and substance of Grieg’s art 
are simply a transcript of Norse folk-music. 
He writes on this point: 


“While his compositions are unmistakably Nor- 
wegian, it is important to remember that there is 
much more of Grieg in them than of Norway. 
The melodies, tho redolent of their native soil, 
are emphatically his own—you do not find such 
enchanting melodies even among Norwegian folk- 
songs—and still more unmistakably his own are 
his bold and fascinating harmonies; for folk- 
music in its primitive state has no harmonies at 
all, whereas Grieg’s music represents the very 
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latest phase in the evolution of harmony. His 
modulations are as unique, as unexpected, as 
abrupt, yet as natural, as Schubert’s; and they 
have the same power of moving us to tears. As 
in the case of Chopin, imitators have copied these 
individualities of Grieg’s genius without any 
thought of robbing his beehives, but simply under 
the delusion that they were helping themselves to 
the common stores of wild honey. . . . ‘How 
delightfully Norwegian!’ amateurs and profes- 
sionals are apt to exclaim, when they ought to 
say, ‘How delightfully Griegian!’ . Among 
his seventy-two works there are, besides two vol- 
umes of pianoforte arrangements of popular tunes, 
only three in which he has incorporated Nor- 
wegian melodies; all the others are his own. 
‘Solvejg’s Lied’ is obviously a conscious imitation 
of the national music, but it stands almost alone 
in this respect. On the whole, there is probably 
more of the Norwegian coloring in Grieg’s piano- 
forte music than in his songs; but the more we 
study Norwegian folk-song and the Northern 
composers before Grieg, the more we are as- 
tounded at his originality.” 


There have been composers of greater scope, 
power, grandeur, than Grieg, in Mr. Finck’s 
opinion; but “none of greater individuality in 
his own chosen sphere or of more insinuating 
charm. He is one of the few immortals m 
music.” 











THE JUPITER 


HE musical critics of three genera- 
aj tions have striven to give adequate 
bs expression to their appreciation of 
BPA) the genius of Joseph Joachim. He 
was a very king among violinists, and it may 
confidently be asserted that no interpretative 
artist of our time has left so deep an impress, 
oth through his own influence and through 
that of his multitudinous pupils, upon musical 
life. Jewish by parentage, Hungarian by 
birth, German by training, “he was the greatest 
composer-violinist,” says one American critic, 
“since the great Bach himself—not even ex- 
cepting Spohr.” A writer in the Boston 
Transcript speaks of his recent death as “the 
passing of a virtuoso who has been for half 
a century the Jupiter of violinists.” The same 
writer continues: 





“His loss from the concert platform, where he 
held his place almost to the end, severs one of the 
few remaining links which connect us in a per- 
sonal way with that illustrious group of the past 
of which, in the early part of the last century, he 
was the youngest, tho by no means the least 
significant member. He goes back to that period 
of the Amazonian concert performances of Clara 
Schumann when she made the old Leipsic music 
halls thunder to the fall of her superb white arms, 
of the revival of Bach by Mendelssohn, of Wag- 
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ner’s fight for recognition, and the rediscovery of 
the real Beethoven, whose violin concerto he 
played in London in 1844 under Mendelssohn's 
baton and read into it meanings which were new 
to his generation. As an influence in musical 
taste, he is of that famous Weimar group who 
gathered to Liszt’s standard in 1847 for the fight 
to the death between the old canons of form and 
taste and the new emancipation of romanticism; 
and he bore a lance on alternate sides until his 
ultimate and final declaration in favor of classic- 
ism. This Olympian figure which has disappeared 
from the musical firmament was a friend to Schu- 
mann, Raff and Von Biilow, a stanch advocate of 
the maligned Brahms, and his violin at the old 
series of London ‘Pop’ concerts was the only 
form of music to which George Eliot could listen 
without the return of one of her headaches.” 


If Paganini was pre-eminently the wizard 
of the violin, fascinating and enthralling his 
audiences by his miraculous technic and per- 
sonal eccentricities, Joachim was pre-eminent- 
ly the exponent of the dignity of his art. 
Early in his career Mendelssohn insisted on 
the young violinist’s taking a thorough course 
in general studies, such as history, divinity and 
geography, and this breadth of education was 
plainly manifested in Joachim’s playing. He 
was a Strict classicist, and for a long time 
would not even accept Wagner. The neurotic 
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music of the modern French composers, the 
pessimistic music of the Slav, the ear-splitting 
dissonances of Richard Strauss were hideous 
to him. Bach and Beethoven, Mozart and 
Haydn—these were his gods. “The playing 
of Joachim,” says Oliver Leigh, in a letter to 
the New York Times, “was as some noble 
cathedral oblation, solemn in its grandeur.” 
Mr. Leigh says further: 

“To Joachim music was a sacred thing; its 
spirit he ministered in true reverence for the rev- 
erent-minded, and this is possible in the lightest 
as in the loftiest music. He did not strut, nor 
flourish, nor pose, nor play tricks to tickle the 
groundlings in the gallery or the critics’ stalls. 
They say he was deaf, as was Beethoven, during 
recent years, but all his life, while facing mixed 
audiences, Joachim was gifted with the divine 
deafness to all distractions on which others gloat 
as proofs of ‘popularity.’” 

In an appreciation published in The Musical 
Courier some time previously to the great vio- 
linist’s death, Mr. Arthur M. Abell writes in 
the same spirit of Joachim’s reverential atti- 
tude toward his art: 

“Joachim is a man of strong character. He has 
never at any time advertised himself, and yet his 
reputation overtops that of all other living artists. 
He has never taken money for private instruction. 
He has never varied from this rule, nor can any 
sum tempt him to do so. He has never played in 
private for money. He plays but few engage- 
ments, apparently, for money, in public. He re- 
fused a fabulous offer for an American tour a 
few years ago. He devotes the greater part of 
his time to the interests of the Berlin Hochschule 
at a ridiculously small salary, according to our 
views. Even in Germany he could earn more in 
one week with his violin than his salary amounts 
to in one year if he chose*to t all the solo 
engagements offered him. In short, Joachim is 
above money considerations, and this, notwith- 
standing the fact that he needs to earn money 
from year to year to live on. He has not amassed 
a fortune, tho he might easily have done so. 
No, it is not money; it is art that prompts Joa- 
chim to do as he does. He labors in the interest 
of art. Let us be thankful that we still have such 
a man in these days when the almighty dollar 
reigns supreme. It is fitting that he is to-day the 
central figure in the musical world.” 

Herr Andreas Moser, Joachim’s German bi- 
ographer, has phrased the secret of his won- 
derful playing in the words, “He is the first 
man who has played the violin, not for its own 
sake, but in the service of an ideal.” On this 
the London Times comments: 

“This is certainly the truth, for there never 
was a simpler or more modest nature in the 
world. There may have been other players with 
as high an ideal as his, but none has united it 
with such unerring genius of interpretation. 
Joachim’s performance of the violin works of 
Sebastian Bach, music which was _ formerly 
deemed quite impossible of execution, was a thing 
never to be forgotten, so deep was the insight, 
so thoro the sympathy, and so -reverent the 
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handling of the music. In Mozart’s concerted 
music the quartet headed by Joachim attained an 
unrivaled position, and conveyed the idea, as no 
other body of players has managed to do, of 
youthful exuberance, while no touch of exagger- 
ation could be laid to their charge. As inter- 
preters of Beethoven, the players long ago gained 
the power of shedding new light upon the diffi- 
culties of the last quartets, and even of persuad- 
ing their hearers that these difficulties did not 
exist.” 

As a composer, observes the same paper, 
Joachim achieved work that is “full of 
beauty of a grave and dignified kind;” but “a 
comparative indifference to Joachim’s compo- 
sitions,” it adds, “may be pardoned to a gen- 
eration that has so long been under the spell of 
his interpretative genius.” 

Joachim’s English biographer*, Mr. J. A. 
Fuller Maitland, is convinced that in one 
quality Joachim “stands alone among all the 
musicians who have ever lived.” To quote 
from his book: 


“Tho it were universally conceded that the 
personal character and disposition of eminent 
men were to be guarded never so strictly from 
public inspection, yet in the case of public per- 
formers, where technical skill has reached its 
highest point of perfection, a kind of self-revela- 
tion takes place in every performance; and be- 
sides the ideal interpretation of the music which 
he plays, Joachim unconsciously tells every one 
who has ears to hear what manner of man he is 
in himself. Truth, rectitude, earnestness of pur- 
pose, singleness of artistic aim, a childlike clarity 
of the inner vision, combined with the highest dig- 
nity—all these are evident to any but the most 
superficial listener, and there is a certain quiet 
ardor, eloquent of strong emotion strongly con- 
trolled, such as distinguishes only those who pos- 
sess the highest imagination. It is recorded that 
on one occasion, when he played at first sight 
Schumann’s ‘Fantasia’ for violin, the composer, 
instead of bursting into ecstasies over the player's 
immediate grasp of the inner meaning of ‘the 
music or the cleverness of his execution, whis- 
pered to his neighbor, ‘One can never love him 
enough.’ It is, perhaps, this power of stirring up 
a real personal affection in worthy hearers that is 
the greatest of all the player’s attributes, and such 
a power is indeed of priceless value. 

“If one had to say in a word what was the se- 
cret of Joachim’s influence as an artist, one would 
surely say that this quality was that in which he 
stands alone among all the musicians who have 
ever lived. To hear him lead a Beethoven quar- 
tet is to be allowed to gaze into the uttermost 
profundity of human emotion, into a depth far 
below the source of tears.” 


With similar emotion Von Bilow recalled 
one of Joachim’s most impressive perform- 
ances. “It was not Joachim,” he said, “who 
played Beethoven yesterday—it was Beethoven 
himself. We should have listened to him on 
our knees.” 





*JoszpH Joacutm. By J. A. Fuller Maitland. John Lane 
Company. 
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THE GREATEST BOY-WONDER OF THE ENGLISH STAGE 


HE gifted Norwegian philosopher, 
Ellen Key, speaks of the twentieth 
Mew century as the “Century of the 

mag Child.” This tendency of the times 
undoubtedly applies to the stage. Never since 
the time of Elizabeth have children played 
such important parts in the world of foot- 
lights. The drama, farce or comedy, which 
does not have a “fat healthy part” for a 
child, might, in the opinion of the New York 
Sun, as well give up the game. The success 
of “Peter Pan” and of “Salomy Jane” was in 
no small measure due to its youthful actors. 
In “The Three of Us,” Miss Crothers depicted 
a small boy who appealed to every older sister 
in the audience, to say nothing of the rest of 
the family. Little Derik in “His House in 
Order,” and the two small children in “The 
Prince Chap” shared the laurels with their 
elder associates. Mrs. Taliaferro, who books 
all the children for the New York stage, is of 
the opinion that such early experiences are 
not detrimental to the young actors in ques- 
tion. “They do not die young,” she says, 
“owing to a life of excitement and unrestraint, 
as some of the over-zealous would like us to 
believe. They do not develop into pernicious 
prigs, neither do they sink into the utter ob- 
livion which yawns for the valedictorian of 
the class and other forced fruit of that kind.” 
To quote further: 

“The stage child has a brief career of a few 
years and then, if the parents have any common 
sense, which they usually have, the child is taken 
off, put into a finishing school and we hear no 
more of him. If he should make a success later 
on in life the fact that he essayed childish parts 
will probably not be remembered unless he ar- 
rives at the distinction of the published biog- 
raphy.” 

This optimistic view is not borne out by the 
romantic history of Master William Betty, the 
most famous of all juvenile actors, whose 
name is still unforgotten a century after his 
first appearance. 

From the first days of mimic art children 
have always taken more or less prominent 
parts in the production of plays. It was a 
company of children that first produced all of 
Lilly’s plays and many of Shakespeare’s. 
Among the favorites was Salathiel Pavy, who 
has come down to us in Johnson’s epitaph. 
He was famous for his impersonation of old 
men and died at the age of thirteen. Then 
there is also that mysterious Mr. W. H., 
whose memory lives only in Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, 
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Professor Raleigh in his new book* on 
Shakespeare advances the startling theory 
that with the disappearance of the boy-players 
of Elizabethan days the poetic drama came to 
an end. “It may be doubted,” he says, 
“whether Shakespeare has not suffered more 
than he has gained by the genius of latter-day 
actresses, who bring into the plays a realism 
and robust emotion which sometimes obscure 
the sheer poetic value of the author’s con- 
ception.” He goes on to say: 

“The boys were no doubt very highly trained, 
and amenable to instruction; so that the parts 
oi Rosalind and Desdemona may well have been 
rendered with a clarity and simplicity which 
served as a transparent medium for the author's 
wit and pathos. Poetry, like religion, is out- 
raged when it is made a platform for the ex- 
hibition of their own talent and passion by those 
who are its ministers. With the disappearance of 
the boy-actors the poetic drama died in Eng- 
land, and it has had no second life.” 

From the “aery of children” in Shake- 
speare’s day to the popular child-actor of 
the present season, no prodigy has created 
such excitement or has been the subject of 
such unbridled infatuation as a little English- 
born, Irish-bred boy, hailed in his time as the 
Infant Roscius. 

“Master William Henry West Betty,” re- 
marks Hettie Gray Baker, in The Theatre 
Magazine, “is indeed a unique figure in the 
annals of the stage.” Born in 1791 in Shrews- 
bury, he moved -with his family to Ireland 
when he was five years old, and Belfast may 
claim the honor of his first appearance, in 
1803. When he was eleven, he saw Mrs. Sid- 
dons as Elvira in “Pizarro,” and the sight of 
that incomparable genius fanned a liking for 
recitation into an absolute passion for the 
stage. Hough, a prompter at the Belfast 
Theater, went to the Bettys, ostensibly for a 
visit, but in reality to train their son in the 
career for which he so ardently longed. He 
became the boy’s friend and constant com- 
panion, and Master Betty owed much of his 
skill to the prompter’s training. All his rdéles 
were interlined with the most minute direc- 
tions: “Here raise your voice;” “Lower your 
voice here;” “Put right leg forward ;” “With- 
draw it here.” Later, when Betty’s receipts 
ran into thousands, Hough was discharged 
without cause, but so great was pubiic indig- 
nation that the phenomenon’s father was 
obliged to settle an annuity upon him. 


“SHAKESPEARE. By Professor Walter Raleigh. Mac- 


millan Company. 
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PARLIAMENT ADJOURNED TO SEE THIS BOY 
PLAY “HAMLET” 


Master Betty, the most wonderful boy-actor the 
stage has ever known. 


The effect of Master Betty’s first perform- 
ance in the tragedy of “Zara” was electrical, 
and the wave of enthusiasm there initiated 
culminated in positive delirium in London a 


year later. He conquered’ Dublin and Cork, 
and even Edinburgh, the coldest of cities, 
joined in the common frenzy. So in- 
,tense was the popular feeling that a daring 
critic who expressed a dissenting view found 
himself forced to leave the city. By this time 
rumors about this remarkable child had 
reached England, and William Macready, 
father of the famous actor, secured the prod- 
igy at once. Betty played at Birmingham and 
made a tour through the provinces. Wherever 
he appeared hotels were full to overflowing, 
boxes were engaged weeks ahead, and for each 
performance stage coaches arrived from miles 
around crowded with enthusiastic admirers. 
Betty’s repertoire was large, including several 
Shakespearian rdles. He is said to have 
learned the part of Hamlet in three days, and 
that of Richard III as he sailed from Belfast 
on his way to Glasgow. 

His appearance is described as decidedly 
handsome. “His figure,” we are told, “was 
slender and very graceful; his eyes were a 
clear, shining blue; his features clear-cut, the 


mouth sensitive and expressive; his hair 
golden and worn in ringlets over his shoulders. 
In character he was a lovable little fellow, 
boyishly fond of fun, generous and unaffected.” 

In 1804 he made his first bow in London as 
Selim in “Barbarossa.” “The evening,” says 
the writer, “baffles description” : 


“Hours before the performance crowds were 
waiting in the street. When the doors were 
opened the house filled to suffocation in a few 
minutes, and those who could not get in struggled 
so desperately that not until a line of soldiers 
was drawn up before the entrance was compar- 
ative order restored. 

“Boaden has left us an account of this first 
night, valuable not only because by an eye-witness. 
but for its impartial tone and balanced judgment. 

“*At length, dressed as a slave, in white linen 
pantaloons, a short, close, russet jacket, trimmed 
with sable, and a turban hat or cap, at the com- 
mand of the tyrant, on came the desire of all 
eyes—Master William Henry West Betty.... 
He was a fair, pleasing youth, well formed, and 
remarkably graceful. The first thing that struck 
me was passion for the profession that had made 
him an actor; he was doing what he loved to do, 
and put his whole force into it. The next thing 
I felt was that he had amazing docility, and 
great aptitude at catching what he was taught— 
he could convey passions which he had never 
felt, nor seen in operation but on the stage. 

“This was the beginning of a year of extraor- 
dinary popularity. He was the idol of London. 
Artists painted, poets praised, duchesses petted, 
royalty féted, and, this the crowning triumph, 
Parliament, on motion of William Pitt, adjourned 
to see him play Hamlet!” 


Betty’s successes brought him an equal 
share of laurels and gold, and his financial 
future was secure, when suddenly the tide 
turned against him. London grew inditferent 
to his acting, the provinces remained faithful 
two years longer, but a boy of seventeen can- 
not well pass as an infant phenomenon, and 
in 1808 Master Betty wisely exchanged the 
stage for the studious repose of Cambridge. 
Twelve years later, however, the glamor of 
the stage lured him once more back to the 
footlights. He was not a success, and after 
several years of chequered experience he left 
the stage forever, a disenchanted and disap- 
pointed man. He lived fifty years longer, 
quietly “beloved by the few who knew him, by 
the world forgotten.” 

“Had a mania,” asks the writer, in conclud- 
ing, “comparable in its nature to the tulip 
craze in Holland and the Salem witchcraft, 
and based on nothing but the pretty antics of 
a fair-haired child, affected the people of the 
British Isles; or did there exist in Master 
Betty remarkable talent, potential genius, 
forced to unnatural and premature expression, 
and killed by the tremendous strain to which 
it was cruelly subjected ?” 








Science and Discovery 


SOLVING THE TUBERCULOSIS PROBLEM BY MEANS 
OF THE NANNY GOAT 


i Se OTHING in the history of science is 
MMaPy] more instructive, according to the 

experts who prepared the recent 

report of the British commission 
on tuberculosis, than the vast difficulties 
experienced in propagating the use of the 
milk of the goat. Physicians of the high- 
est eminence have affirmed that in the milk 
of the goat nature provides the best possible 
solution of the problem of tuberculosis. In 
saying that the goat is not subject to tubercu- 
losis, Dr. Finley Bell, of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, is in agreement with 
Sir William Broadbent. He is also supported 
by the evidence of leading English goat-keep- 
ers, of every publication concerning goats 
and of the distinguished Professor Nocard, 
who stated recently that of the 130,000 goats 
and kids brought to Paris for slaughter every 
spring the meat inspectors had failed to find 
a single case of tuberculosis. Nevertheless, 
with the exception of the members of the 
British aristocracy, very few Anglo-Saxons 
have profited by the lesson of these truths. 
Those scientists who go so far as to defy any 
authority to produce a single case of tubercu- 
losis among a population using goat’s milk to 
the exclusion of cow’s milk receive very little 
attention. The circumstance seems all the 
more surprising in view of what the investiga- 
tors on the British commission call “the 
superior richness and flavor of the milk of 
the goat to that of the cow.” 

No fewer than sixty-eight goats were 
brought to this country lately by a scientist 
sent to Europe on behalf of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The result may 
be a “rediscovery” of the animal styled in a 
paper published by the London Quarterly Re- 
view “the poor man’s cow.” But the advance 
of goat-keeping on common sense lines, admits 
even this hopeful observer, will likely be hin- 
dered by ignorance not only of the superior 
quality of the animal’s milk but by inadequate 
appreciation of the ease and cheapness with 
which the animal itself may be kept. The 
English are as ignorant as are the Americans 
on the whole subject: 


Little has been done by the medical profession 


to popularize the use of a milk which is necessary 
no less to the townsman’s than the countryman’s 
child. It is a milk which is more palatable than 
the cow’s, because it may be drunk without boil- 
ing or sterilizing. This is due to the fact that it 
is the product of an animal which invariably re- 
fuses dirty food, which is cleaner in her person 
than the cow, and,.what is of the first impor- 
tance, suffers very rarely from _ tuberculosis. 
Perhaps the new Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the connection between bovine tuberculo- 
sis and ‘consumption,’ which sets forth so plain- 
ly the dangers to which consumers of cow’s milk 
are exposed, may do something to advance the 
claims of the humble milk-giver concerning the 
merits and management of which we have en- 
deavored to give some trustworthy particulars. 


-The Commissioners have no doubt whatever that 


‘a very considerable amount of disease and loss 
of life, especially among the young, must be at- 
tributed to the consumption of cow’s milk con- 
taining tubercle bacilli.’ Happily, at least one 
medical paper, The British Medical Journal 
(March 9, 1907), has spoken plainly concerning 
the duty of physicians in the light of the findings 
of the Commission: 


“It may be said that it is not within the 
province of a medical man to hunt out 
shops supplying healthy milk. We believe 
that, if the private practitioner will look 
into the question, he will be disposed to 
agree that the new facts brought to light in 
recent years have imposed a new duty 
upon him also. Milk has long been an im- 
portant element in the treatment of many 
cases, and when a patient is no longer able 
to take an ordinary mixed diet he is still 
very often put upon milk. Now, while a 
patient who is not very ill may be able to 
resist disease-producing microbes in milk, 
the powers of resistance of a patient weak- 
ened by a serious illness are reduced, and 
the risks become greater. If, then, a milk 
diet is an important part of the treatment 
of many cases both acute and chronic, the 
freedom of the milk from contaminations 
capable of producing injurious effects even 
in health becomes as important as_ the 
purity of drugs or the sterilization of in- 
struments.’ ” 


General ignorance of the value of goat’s 
milk in relation to the world-wide problem of 
tuberculosis is matched by the equally general 
ignorance of the economic value and habits 
of the goat itself. It is not only that the goat 
produces a relatively large quantity of milk 
and exceptionally rich milk, and that this 
milk may be drunk practically without any 
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“THE POOR MAN’S COW” 


This specimen of the Toggenburg breed of nanny 
goat yielded more than a hundred and sixty-six gal- 
lons of the finest quality of milk between March 
and December of one season. During that time the 
animal fed itself upon pretty nearly everything that 
came to hand and required very little in the way of 
attention or extra fodder. 


risk of tubercular infection. The public has 
an idea that goat’s milk is not good. As a 
matter of fact, it is not only more palatable 
but more hygienic than the milk of the cow. 
“With some children,” observes Dr. Eustace 
Smith, “in spite of all possible precautions, 
cow’s milk, however carefully it may be pre- 
pared and administered, can not be digested.” 
Goat’s milk meets every difficulty. In cases 
where babies are fed directly from the goats 
—that is, by having their mouths put to the 
washed teats, as is done in some parts of 
France—the effect upon health is described in 
The British Medical Journal as magical. 
“The babies are plump and rosy, need no 
medicine, rarely cry, just drink and sleep.” 
The children of the Duchess of Hamilton all 
had goat’s milk, having been brought up on 
it. They thrived wonderfully. 

From an economic point of view the goat 
is superior to the cow: 

“The peculiarly extensive range of the dietary 
of the goat makes it a convenient animal to feed, 
for very little comes amiss to it, from 
roots, green-stuff, hay, corn and mashes, to 
horse-chestnuts, acorns, potatoes, leaves and 
fruit-tree prunings. Garden waste may furnish 
the bulk of the food of the suburban goat, and 
wayside browzing is the best method of feeding 
the cottagers. This mixed feeding by the road- 
side is indeed ideal. Nothing hinders a goat 
from thriving more than sameness in its diet. 
Next to the roadside mixture, the picking here 
and there while roaming about a field has most 
to recommend it; but sooner or later the hedges 
will be seriously damaged. The third way of 
feeding is to tether, by means of a strong dog- 
collar and a chain containing two or three spring 


YIELDS HALF A TON OF MILK IN A YEAR 


This specimen of the Toggenburg breed was care- 
fully examined as to the effects of the ordinary diet 
upon the quality of the milk. The result of the ex- 
periment indicates that the goat gives a much richer 
supply when it is permitted to forage where it will. 
The animal shown here is said to be of the breed 
which is adapted to the environment of the farm. 


hooks, the chain to be fixed to a ring which 
works round an iron peg. But many goats never 
see a field. Their whole lives are passed health- 
ily enough in their stable and little exercise yard. 

“Even when horned, the nanny is a gentle, 
tractable creature; but there are obvious advan- 
tages in the animal being hornless. The popular 
impression that the nanny has an offensive smell 
is wrong; but, as Horace’s phrase, ‘the ladies of 
the unfragrant lord,’ reminds us, as much can- 
not be said on behalf of the he-goat. He is an 
obnoxious animal. The reference in the same 
Ode to the poet’s ‘goats in bliss, Apart from wind 
and rain and heat,’ is still a useful hint as to the 
management of the ‘poor man’s cow.’ It equally 
dislikes a hot sun, wet, and a high wind. 

“The one objection to goats is the damage they 
do in nibbling twigs and barking trees when they 
happen to get loose. The offensiveness of the 
billy is not an objection to goat-keeping, for his 
attentions are required by the females once a year 
only; and no one but the owner of a considerable 
herd need have a he-goat of his own. Nor is the 
milking of the nanny a difficulty. The action is 
quickly learned. . . The complaint that 
goat’s milk curdles more quickly than cow’s milk 
only means that the richer milk of the goat has 
the defects of its qualities. But the curdling can 
be almost wholly avoided by scrupulous cleanli- 
ness and by care in cooking. The notion that 
goat’s milk will not keep, even when properly 
treated, is absurd.” 


The psychological factor in diet would seem 
to be of prime importance in popularizing the 
use of goat’s milk. For instance, one lady, to 
whom the use of goat’s milk for her children 
had been. strongly advised, found that she 
could not herself drink any of it. The mere 
suggestion that the milk came from an animal 
associated with ideas so repellant as the goat 
seemed to “turn her stomach.” 
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THE QUEST OF PHYSICS FOR THE PRIMITIVE FORM 
OF MATTER 


31 LL physicists seem now to agree that 
@ the atom—or what goes by that 
name—may safely be defined as a 
a3 unit built up of electrons. The 
problem is the electron. What is it? As the 
Paris Cosmos sums up one definition, the elec- 
tron is a particle of matter carrying a charge 
of electricity, negative electricity. “But other 
scientists prefer to call the electron a disem- 
bodied charge of negative electricity, pure and 
simple.” These two views may be distinct. 
They may be in reality identical. It all de- 
pends upon the nature of electricity, of which 
we are in a state of ignorance as dense as ever. 
“But even if we leap over the difficulty we 
are not much nearer a definite conception of 
the modern atom. Whether it consists of a 
central body surrounded by a ring of elec- 
trons or whether the electrons are immersed 
in the central body, like plums in a pudding, 
are alternatives of which anyone may, at pres- 
ent, take his choice, for the truth is that the 
materials are not sufficient for a decision.” 
But the discussion on the constitution of the 
electron with which the scientific press is for 
the moment filled has been valuable in bring- 
ing out two points. The first is that a vital 
change must be made in our conception of the 
atom. The next is that physical science can 
not inform us what that change must be. But 
Prof. E. Rutherford, the eminent physi- 
cist so long of McGill University and now of 
Manchester, has put a new face upon the 
problem in these words: 

“On the electronic theory of matter it is sup- 
posed that the hydrogen atom consists of about a 
thousand electrons held in equilibrium by the in- 
ternal forces of the atom. Since an atom is elec- 
trically neutral in regard to external bodies, it is 
pore mrp | to assume that the negative charge 
carried by the electrons is compensated by the 
presence within the atom of an equal positive 
charge. The electrons are supposed to be the 
mobile parts of the atom, while the positive elec- 
tricity is more or less fixed in position. 

“An atom consisting of a number of rotating 
electrons may radiate energy extremely slowly, 
but ultimately this slow, continuous drain of en- 
ergy from the atom results in a diminution of 
velocity of the electrons. When this velocity 
falls below a certain ‘critical value,’ the atom be- 
comes unstable and either breaks up with the ex- 
pulsion of a part of the atom or forms a new 
arrangement of the electrons.” 


Thus are we introduced to quantities of 
matter considerably lighter than the smallest 
atoms known. The amazing fact is that these 


electrons are the same, no matter what the 
element from which they come. The electron 
of gold, as the theory runs, would be identical 
with the electron of butter—using the word 
electron colloquially and in a non-practical 
signification. It is impossible to resist the in- 
ference that we are in the presence of “some 
primitive form of matter from the combina- 
tions of which, either by themselves or with 
some other form, all known varieties of mat- 
ter are built up, just as the most diverse 
forms of dwelling can be made from different 
combinations of bricks.” But precisely how 
science is to prosecute its quest for this prim- 
itive form of matter is the grand problem. Sir 
William Ramsay, for instance, says that any 
explanation of matter in terms of electricity 
is “premature,” while Professor Soddy, whose 
name is associated with the investigation of 
radium, thinks the ultimate solution is to be 
found in the new science of “chemical physics,” 
a statement which Sir Oliver Lodge, again, 
can not accept because he is a partizan of the 
electrical theory of matter, which is, at any 
rate, according to him, a working hypothesis. 

In any theory of the real nature of matter, 
says Sir Oliver, it is necessary to explain a 
variety of things, among them mass or inertia, 
radiating power and instability. Inertia can 
be explained electrically. An electric charge 
is analogous to inertia and satisfactorily ex- 
plains some difficulties. Radiation again is 
equally susceptible of explanation. An elec- 
tric charge, when accelerated, must radiate. 
That is the way in which ether can be thrown 
into waves. A compressible or dilatable ether 
would be required, however. 

Lord Kelvin was the first to suggest that 
the atom consists of a number of spheres im- 
mersed in a sphere of positive electricity. 
This suggestion was soon developed by Pref. 
J. J. Thomson, who regards the atom as 
a sphere of positive electrification and sug- 
gested that the electrons may be arranged in 
rings, which are temporarily stable. In this 
view negative electricity is carried by the elec- 
tron. Positive electricity may be regarded as 
a kind of cement holding the atom together. 
The electron, in fine, is the active constituent 
in the atom. Here, for the present, we stick. 
The quest of physics for the primitive form 
of matter is as sensational, in its way, as the 
search for the North Pole, and it may termi- 
nate before it. 
































THE CHAMPION OF THE PHYSIO-CHEMICAL THEORIES OF MATTER 
Sir William Ramsay, famed all over the world for his 
of “ultimate matter” and 


ion and the electron soluble only in the light of chemistry. 


most daring generalizations upon the basis of which Dalton’s ideas of matter have been questioned and what is 
called “the new knowledge” substituted in their stead. 


) Cf laboratory experiments in reference to the physics 
the chemistry of the visible and tangible world, deems the problem of the atom, the 


He accepts with some hesitation and reserve the 


























THE PATRIARCH OF THE “OLD” PHYSICS 
, Lord Kelvin, one of the most illustrious of writers and investigators in the domain of physical science, has 
just announcec his adherence to the theories of matter which prevailed before the sensational discoveries of 
radium emanations. Lord Kelvin does not think that our ideas of te real nature of matter need such a modifi 
cation as would be entailed by acceptance of the electrical theory of atoms. 
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gate) | IS needless to insist upon the im- 
peccva portant part which evidence plays 
YH in legal questions, observes Profes- 
sor Edward Claparede, the eminent 
director of the psychological laboratory at the 
University of Geneva. But, he asks, what is 
the value of this evidence to which so much 
importance is attached? 

No one, is the reply, really knows. 

To prove that this is so, Professor Clap- 
arede suggests a simple experiment. Without 
any preliminary, ask a number of persons to 
draw from memory the figure which indicates 
six o'clock exactly as it appears on the dials 
of their watches. You will find that some of 
these persons will simply write the Roman 
numeral VI or the Arabic figure 6. Others, 
sharper, remembering that the figures take 
their line of direction from the center of the 
dial, will write the symbol upside down. 
Everbody, however, will be quite convinced 
that his particular testimony is correct and 
will be ready to swear to it on oath. Now 
ask them to take out their watches and look 
at them. Most of them will discover to their 
stupefaction that the Ronian numeral VI 
which they saw so clearly at the foot of the 
imaginary watch floating before their mind’s 
eye has no existence at all on the dial of the 
real watch, where its place is taken by the 
small dial of the second hand. 

Here, then, we have a great number of in- 
accurate depositions. Yet how often in the 
course of a day do most people look at their 
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watches. There is no doubt that all these wit- 
nesses thus proved to be wrong acted in per- 
fect good faith. 

It is not sufficient, howéver, to prove that 
evidence may be inaccurate even when the 
witness speaks in good faith. What is im- 
portant is to realize to what extent it may be 
inaccurate, and it is on this point that experi- 
mental psychology may be called upon to throw 
some light. Professor Claparede thus en- 
larges in The Strand (London) : 


“Binet, the well-known French psychologist, 
proved in the course of some experiments made 
with children how defective evidence may be, 
even concerning some quite recent occurrence. 
One of Binet’s experiments was to display to 
some children for the space of twelve seconds a 
piece of cardboard to which six different objects 
were affixed—a new postage-stamp of the value 
of two centimes, a halfpenny, a price ticket of the 
Bon Marché shop, a picture, a bone button, and 
a portrait of a man. He then put the cardboard 
away, and immediately questioned each child 
about the objects which had just been put under 
its eyes. ‘Was the stamp a French or a foreign 
one? What was the color of the stamp? Was 
the stamp new or had it been through the post?’ 
and so on. 

“The number of mistakes made by the children 
in answering these simple questions about simple 
objects was considerable. In the case of the 
"stamp, for instance, there were thirty-eight incor- 
rect answers and only thirty-one correct. Among 


the incorrect answers, moreover, some were most 
extraordinary. Thus, several of the children who 
declared that the stamp was not new gave al 
elaborate description of what they had perceived 
on the postmark which covered it. 

“Another astonishing circumstance was that 
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EVIDENCE DIAGRAMMATICALLY IMPEACHED 


The comparative correctness of different classes of replies is indicated on the top scale. 
portions represent the incorrect replies and the unshad 
scale is shown the comparative quantities of different classes 1 c 
scale representing again the incorrect replies and the unshaded portions the correct replies. 
two scales appear, like the other illustrations in this article, in The Strand Magazine of London. 
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the incorrect facts were affirmed by 
many children with the most remark- 
able precision. The deduction to be 
drawn from this experiment is that the 
true and the false may be intimately 
blended—evidence true on one point 
may be quite false on another. This re- 
sult is at singular variance with cur- 
rent notions, it being usually held that 
a witness is either worthy of credence 
or altogether without value, and that 
what he says must be rejected or ac- 
cepted in its entirety. 

“These researches have been taken 
up in Germany and much extended by 
W. Stern, the well-known psychologist 
of Breslau, who sought by experiment- 
ing to find an answer to the following 
question: ‘Up to what point is the evi- 
dence of a healthy individual of good 
faith to be relied upon?’ 

“Stern’s method consists of putting 
before a person during a longer or 
shorter period—thirty seconds, for ex- 
ample—a picture of some scene, and 
then asking the person to describe the 
picture from memory. Such experi- 
ments have given most curious results. 
Not only does the witness forget a 
great number of details, he also falsi- 
fies a number of others; and this to 
such an extent that Stern has formu- 
lated the law which every other exper- 
imenter has confirmed: ‘Absolutely 
exact evidence is not the rule, but the 
exception.’ 


“What is curious and deserves great _icatures 


attention is the fact that the subject of 
an experiment often relates incorrect 
facts with extraordinary precision and perfect as- 


surance. Thus, if a witness be asked to swear on 
oath to the accuracy of his story, we discover, 
often to our stupefaction, that he is perfectly 
ready to swear to details which have never exist- 
ed but in his own imagination, and which have no 
sort of connection with the picture.” 

A young lady twenty years of age, for ex- 
ample, who had been shown a photograph of 
a well-known picture representing an old man 
feeding a child, swore most positively five 
months later that the old man in the picture 
was feeding a pigeon and that another pigeon 
was getting ready to fly down to take part in 
the feast. In the picture there is no trace 
whatever of a pigeon. Here we perceive that 
the oath, however much it may enhance the 
value of evidence in the eyes of the law, may 
be very far indeed from having any real 
value. 

If, however, in a long deposition we com- 
pare the fidelity of the evidence given on oath 
with that of the evidence not given on oath, 
we find that the former is relatively more ac- 
curate than the latter. This is shown by the 
diagram here given which represents the re- 
sults of experiments made in the psychological 
laboratory of the University of Geneva. We 


The W in these car- 
C es loses its 
identity as a letter 
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learn from the diagram that there 
are three possible degrees in the cer- 
tainty of an answer. It may be given 
with hesitation, with assurance, or 
with certification under oath. 

We would naturally expect to find 
the last class of evidence alone 
worthy of entire credence. In re- 
ality, however, the difference be- 
tween these three classes, especially 
between the last two, is not so great 
as one might suppose. Out of a 
hundred replies given under oath, 
ninety-two were found to be correct. 
Out of a hundred replies given with 
assurance, eighty-six were found 
correct. Out of a hundred uncer- 
tain replies, fifty-six were correct. 
In other words, the degree of fideli- 
ty of a hesitating witness may be put 
down as 56 per cent., of a confident 
witness 86 per cent., of a sworn wit- 
ness 92 per cent. 

It is evident to Professor Clap- 
arede from several years of careful 
experiment and investigation that 
evidence given by a man who really 
desires to speak the truth is far from 
meriting absolute belief. The point 
on which it is essential to insist 
is that in practice the danger of evi- 
dence is not due to what is forgotten but to 
what is transformed. The witness who de- 
clares “I do not know” is not dangerous, but 
the witness is dangerous who asserts that 
which is not. 

Why does an honest witness affirm as fact 
that which is not true? Why is it that fan- 
tastic images arise in the mind—images which 
answer to nothing actually existing, but which 
so impose themselves upon our intellects that 
we take them to be real memories? 

They appear to have two probable origins 
—association of ideas and suggestion. The 
tendency of every idea and image is to evoke 
those ideas and those images which are usu- 
ally in connection with it. When we have to 
recount an event the circumstances of which 
we can not quite recollect, the lapses in our 
memory are automatically filled up by images 
which we borrow from other events more or 
less analogous. Thus, the person who de- 
clared there were two pigeons in the photo- 
graph of the picture shown to her had on some 
previous occasion probably seen a somewhat 
similar picture in which there were pigeons. 
Speaking generally we may say that our men- 
tal images are completed in the direction of the 
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This psychological law, moreover, is not 
special so far as our memory is concerned. 
It also rules over perceptive powers. Every- 
body is aware that we perceive—that is, we 
really see—much more than is immediately 
taken cognizance of by our organs of sense. 
We interpret—that is to say, we are contin- 
ually completing sensible impressions by an 
escort of mental images; and among all these 
possible images the probability is that we select 
those which interest us the most. Here is an 
example. The sign W can signify very differ- 
ent things according to the different situations 
in which we may meet with it. In a book, for 
instance, it will represent a letter because we 
complete it by various verbal images. In a 
caricature we will see it differently accord- 
ingly to the part it plays or which it pleases 
us to make it play: 


“As regards the second factor—suggestion ; 
this consists of the introduction of an image in 
the mind of one individual by another individual. 
In the giving of evidence suggestion plays a most 
important part. The simple fact of questioning 
a witness, of pressing him to answer, enormously 
increases the risk of errors in his evidence. The 
form of the question also influences the value of 
the reply that is made to it. 

“Let us suppose, for instance, that some per- 
sons are questioned about the color of a certain 
dog. The replies are likely to be much more cor- 
rect if we ask the witnesses, ‘What is the color of 
the dog?’ than if we were to say to them, ‘Was 
the dog white, or was it brown?’ The question 
will be positively suggestive if we ask, ‘Was the 
dog white?’ To such a question the answer is 
probably of no value. In questioning witnesses— 
that is to say, in pressing them and forcing their 
memory—we may obtain, it is true, a much more 
extensive deposition than if we leave them free 
to answer spontaneously. Any advantage thus 
obtained, however, is problematical, since we lose 
in fidelity whatever we may gain in extent of 
information. 

“The figure reproduced below gives a graphic 
representation of the phenomenon of evidence. 
The large black circle is symbolical of the ‘pres- 
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EVIDENCE PSYCHOLOGICALLY CHARTED 


The large black circle is symbolical of the “pres- 
entation,” that is to say, the original vision of the 
object or the event in regard to which the deposition 
is made. The remaining circles indicate the rela- 
tions of the several mental processes to one another 
and the importance of each in weighing the result 
in testimony. 
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entation’; that is to say, the primitive vision of 
the object or the event about which the deposi- 
tion is made. Or, if we prefer it, we may say 
that this large circle represents realit Spon- 
taneous testimony is figured by the dom marked 
by vertical lines, while testimony obtained by 
questioning is marked by the circle with horizon- 
tal lines. The parts of these depositions con- 
tained in the interior of the black circle consti- 
tute the exact portion of the evidence. Whatever 
is outside the black circle is false evidence, due 
to the imagination or suggestion. It is clear that . 
the evidence obtained by questioning is far richer 
than spontaneous evidence; but that, on the other 
hand, it is less exact, since the part of the circle 
which exceeds the large black circle is relatively 
greater than for the circle denoting spontaneous 
testimony. 

“We may conclude from all that precedes that 
those engaged in taking evidence must never for- 
get that memory has no resemblance to a safe 
with impenetrable sides in which our recollec- 
tions remain carefully shut up. On the con- 
trary, the impression which falls into our mind 
far more resembles the seed hidden away in the 
earth; it puts out roots and produces leaves and 
flowers. And it may happen that, before long, 
no trace can be found of the primitive seed which 
gave birth to all this vegetation.” 


Additional illustrations in support of this 
view are given by the noted professor of psy- 
chology at Harvard, Dr. Hugo Munsterberg. 
Last winter, as he relates in his article pub- 
lished by McClure’s Magazine, he made an 
experiment with the students of his regular 
psychology course. This was at Harvard. 
Several hundred young men, mostly between 
twenty and twenty-three, took part. It was a 
test of a very trivial sort, and the professor 
thus describes it: 


“I asked them simply, without any theoretical 
introduction, at the beginning of an ordinary lec- 
ture, to write down careful answers to a number 
of questions referring to that which they would 
see or hear. I urged them to do it as conscien- 
tiously and carefully as possible, and the hundreds 
of answers I have received showed clearly that 
every one had done his best. I shall confine my re- 
port to the first hundred papers taken up at ran- 
dom. At first I showed them a large sheet of 
white cardboard on which fifty little black squares 
were pasted in irregular order. I exposed it for 
five seconds, and asked them how many black 
spots were on the sheet. The answers varied be- 
tween twenty-five and two hundred. The answer 
over one hundred was more frequent than that of 
below fifty. Only three felt unable to give a defi- 
nite reply. Then I showed a cardboard which 
contained only twenty such spots. This time the 
replies ran up to seventy and down to ten. We 
had here highly trained, careful observers, whose 
attention was concentrated on the material, and 
who had full time for quiet scrutiny. Yet in both 
cases there were some who believed that they 
saw seven or eight times more points than some 
others saw; and yet we should be disinclined to 
believe in the sinceritv of two witnesses, of whom 
one felt sure that he saw two hundred persons in 
a hall in which the other found only twenty-five.” 
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CONTINUATION 


OF THE “NATURE FAKING” 


CONTROVERSY 


ey) RESIDENT ROOSEVELT returns 
ca to the charges of “nature faking” 
: } wy directed by him mainly against Dr. 
£24 William J. Long recently, This 
latest aspect of a controversy which has in- 
volved some of the most eminent of living 
naturalists is presented over the President’s 
signature in Everybody's Magazine. Mr. 
Roosevelt ignores Dr. Long’s reply to his first 
attack, and declares that there can no more 
be a controversy between real students of na- 
ture and the “fakers” than there could be be- 
tween the celebrated inventor of antiseptic 
surgery and an exposed quack. “The modern 
nature faker,” declares the President in part, 
“is, of course, an object of derision to every 
scientist worthy of the name, to every real 
lover of the wilderness, to every faunal natu- 
ralist, to every true hunter or nature-lover.” 
Sometimes the “nature faker,” adds the Presi- 
dent, draws on the unaided imagination for 
his fictions. But sometimes he derives them 
at second hand from irresponsible guides or 
trappers or Indians. And Mr. Roosevelt am- 
plifies thus: 


“In the wilderness, as elsewhere, there are 
some persons who do not regard the truth; and 
these are the very persons who most delight to fill 
credulous strangers with impossible stories of 
wild beasts. As for Indians, they live in a world 
of mysticism, and they often ascribe supernatural 
traits to the animals they know, just as the men 
of the Middle Ages, with almost the same child- 
like faith, credited the marvels told of the uni- 
corn, the basilisk, the roc and the cockatrice. 

“Of all these ‘nature fakers,’ the most reckless 
and least responsible is Mr. Long; but there are 
others who run him close in the ‘yellow journal- 
ism of the woods,’ as John Burroughs has aptly 
called it. It would take a volume merely to cat- 
alog the comic absurdities with which the books 
of these writers are filled. There is no need of 
discussing their theories; the point is that their 
alleged ‘facts’ are not facts at all, but fancies. 
Their most striking stories are not merely distor- 
tions of facts, but pure inventions; and not only 
are they inventions, but they are inventions by 
men who know so little of the subject concerning 
which they write, and who to ignorance add such 
utter recklessness, that they are not even able to 
distinguish between what is possible, however 
wildly improbable, and mechanical impossibilities. 
Be it remembered that I am not speaking of or- 
dinary mistakes, of ordinary errors of observa- 
tion, of differences of interpretation and opinion; 
I am dealing only with deliberate invention, de- 
liberate perversion of fact. 

“Tt is not probable that the writers in question 
have even so much as seen some of the animals 
which they minutely describe. They certainly do 
not know the first thing about their habits, nor 


even about their physical structure. Judging 
from the internal evidence of their books, ] 
should gravely doubt if they had even seen a 
wild wolf or a wild lynx. The wolves and lynxes 
and other animals which they describe are full 
brothers of the wild beasts that appear in ‘Uncle 
Remus’ and ‘Reynard the Fox,’ and deserve the 
same serious consideration from the zoological 
standpoint. 

“It is half amusing and half exasperating to 
think that there should be excellent persons to 
whom it is necessary to explain that books 
stuffed with such siories, in which the stories are 
stated as facts, are preposterous in their worth- 
lessness. These worthy persons vividly call to 
mind Professor Lounsbury’s comment on ‘the in- 
finite capacity of the human brain to withstand 
the introduction of knowledge.’ The books in 
question contain no statement which a serious 
and truth-loving student of nature can accept, 
save as established by trustworthy writers. The 
fables they contain bear the same relation to real 
natural history that Barnum’s famous artificial 
mermaid bore to real fish and real mammals. No 
man who has really studied nature in a spirit of 
seeking the truth, whether he be big or little, can 
have any controversy with these writers; it 
would be as absurd as to expect some genuine 
student of anthropology or archeology to enter 
into a controversy with the clumsy fabricators of 
the Cardiff Giant. Their books carry their own 
refutation; and affidavits in support of the state- 
ments they contain are as worthless as the sim- 
ilar affidavits once solemnly issued to show that 
the Cardiff ‘giant’ was a petrified pre-Adamitc 
man. 

“Men of this stamp will necessarily arise, from 
time to time, some in one walk of life, some in 
another. Our quarrel is not with these men, but 
with those who give them theirzchance. We who 
believe in the study of nature feel that a real 
knowledge and appreciation of wild things, of 
trees, flowers, birds and of the grim and crafty 
creatures of the wilderness, give an added beauty 
and health to life. Therefore we abhor delibe- 
rate or reckless untruth in this study as much as 
in any other; and therefore we feel that a grave 
wrong is committed by all who, holding a posi- 
tion that entitles them to respect, yet condone 
and encourage such untruth.” 


A symposium of the opinions of a group of 
eminent naturalists on the subject is likewise 


given space in Everybody's Magazine. Con- 
trary to the rule of naturalists generally, how- 
ever, Director William T. Hornaday, of the 
New York Zoological Park, says a good word 
for Dr. Long. But it is a satirical word. “To 
judge by his modest little school books,” runs 
the screed, “only God himself could know 
the wild creatures as Dr. Long claims to 
know them and only the Omnipotent Eye could 
see the things Dr. Long claims to have seen.” 
The key to Dr. Long’s statements, affirms Dr. 
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C. Hart Merriam, chief of the biological sur- 
vey, is that the author of “Northern Trails” 
s “possessed of that rare gift which Dr. Car- 
roll D. Wright called the creative memory.” 
A nature writer blessed with the creative mem- 
ory, we are told, invents out of whole cloth 
and thinks he has seen what he has merely 
imagined. 

The President’s denunciations in Every- 
body’s of the “yellow journalist of the woods,” 
and in particular his citation as an example of 
“their deliberate invention” of a story of a 
woodcock which made a kind of mud splint for 
its broken leg, are nevertheless excepted to by 
one of the leading British naturalists, Dr. 
Theodore Wood. Dr. Wood places the weight 
of his reputation on the side of Dr. Long in 
this particular instance and goes so far as to 
say over his own signature in the New York 
Times: 


“President Roosevelt may be an extremely able 
man, but the fact that he is President of the 
United States hardly qualifies him for delivering 
ex cathedra pronouncements on questions of nat- 
ural history. 

“Notwithstanding the scorn which he pours up- 
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on the assertion, I think there can be little doubt 
that snipe, at any rate, understand the art of 
binding up a broken limb by means of a splint. 
Statements to that effect have been made by 
many naturalists and sportsmen, and M. Fatio’s 
observations on the subject were brought some 
time back before the Physiological Society at 
Geneva. It was stated that snipe had often been 
known to secure a broken limb by means of a 
stout ligature. On two occasions M. Fatio had 
seen snipe with interwoven feathers strapped on 
the seat of the fracture of one of the legs. A 
most interesting case was that of a snipe both of 
whose legs he had unfortunately broken by a 
misdirected shot. He only recovered the bird the 
following day, when he found that the poor crea- 
ture had contrived to apply dressings and a sort 
of splint to both limbs. In carrying out this op- 
eration some feathers had become entangled 
around its beak and, not being able to use its 
claws to get rid of them, the bird was almost 
dead from hunger when found. 

“In a case recorded by M. Magnin, a snipe 
which was seen to fly away with a broken leg 

was subsequently found to have forced the frag- 
ments into a parallel position, and they were se- 
cured there by means of a strong band of feathers 
and moss intermingled. The observers were par- 
ticularly struck by the application of a ligature of 
a kind of flat leaved grass, wound around the 
limb in spiral form and fixed by means of a glue- 
like substance.” 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF DREAMING 


N THE new attitude of psychology 
y to dreams, we have evidence, thinks 


; f the eminent French mind-student, 
Mmmetad Professor Marcel Foucault, of the 
systematization of what was once called super- 
stition. To many serious men even now the 
étudy of dreams with a view to their inter- 
pretation seems a superstition. As a matter of 
fact, it is a serious science, one with a brilliant 
future. Dreams are perhaps phenomena of 
the subliminal consciousness, but in any event 
they afford a key to the experiences in store 
for the dreamer when he wakes. Hence the 
clairvoyants who undertake to tell fortunes by 
dreams are scientific in attitude if not in 
method. 

The study of dreams involves two problems. 
We must consider first of all how the memory 
of the dream is formed from the dream itself. 
Then we must consider how the dream itself 
is formed. It seems from the studies of the 
past five years that in dreams which are com- 
plex—those which contain more than a single 
incident—the actual dream at the beginning 
of the waking process is composed of several 
disconnected situations or incidents. These 


are connected in serial order during the wak- 
ing process or afterwards. Various additions 
or alterations are effected by the waking mind, 
more or less unconsciously, and the dream 
series is thus rendered coherent in narration. 
Experimental investigation proves conclusively 
that the narrative of a dream made immedi- 
ately on waking is quite different in sequence 
from the incidents of the same dream given 
some little time later when the memory has 
had time to construct a better synthesis. 
The principal cause of the dream itself is 
the proper force or spontaneity of images. By 
this the dreams tend to return to conscious- 
ness and to develop. This point is of first 
importance in the interpretation of the dream 
—its message to the dreamer and the possi- 
bility of its having a prophetic significance, 
as every dream has, more or less, in the opin- 
ion of some psychologists.* The force of the 
tendency of the dream image to reappear is 
determined by its habitual reappearance. An- 
other factor is the emotional association of 
the dream. This is a consideration of vital 


*Le Reve. Par Marcel Foucault. Alcan. 
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significance in the interpretation of any dream. 

The image of the dream, it seems conclu- 
sively established by recent investigation, is 
capable of development. Development in this 
sense means the calling up of other images to 
form a series with the clearest image. The 
incoherence of the complex dream before it 
has undergone development through the me- 
dium of the waking mind is due to the fact 
that in the sleeper’s intellect there are several 
of these series developing simultaneously and 
independently, the last portions of which are 
grasped as he wakes, the series being subcon- 
scious up to that moment. There are books 
which the sleeping mind, so to speak, is 
writing simultaneously. When the sleeper 
awakes he reads what his sleeping mind wrote. 
But the concluding pages of each of these 
books, and only the concluding pages, are read 
at first. The mind next puts the pages to- 
gether and tries to make something of them. 

Not less important than the other factors 
in the new dream science is the established 
truth that all sleep is dreamful. People say 
they have not dreamed, and they speak in 
good faith. The truth is that they can not 
remember what they have dreamed. The 


dream has been neglected. The capacity to 
remember dreams exists only in the young, 


the emotional, the vividly conscious. Only 
within the past five years has psychology real- 
ized that the study of dreams is the means by 
which our knowledge of the subconscious can 
be made exact. There are important fields in 
the domain of science which can be investi- 
gated only in dreams. The idea of achieve- 
ment in dreams has been deemed appropriate 
only to the poet, the writer. There are noted 
authors who confess that their best ideas for 
romances and poems came to them in dreams. 
The time is not far in the future when the 
great psychologists, the eminent specialists in 
disease, will learn the lesson of the dream. 
The problem of cancer might be solved if we 
were sufficiently advanced to dream the an- 
swer to its riddle as the great Scotchman 
dreamed the story that made him famous. The 
subconscious self, working unhampered in the 
freedom of a dream, thinks. It can think, as 
the saying is, “straight,” unimpeded by the 
obstacles to the waking consciousness. Un- 
fortunately, contemporary neglect of the ca- 
pacity to dream has well nigh destroyed it al- 
together, or rendered it a jumble of incoher- 
encies. There is thus no communication be- 
tween the conscious self and the unconscious 
self. 

The hypothesis that the dream is a mode of 
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communication between the conscious self and 
the unconscious self has stood some severe 
tests. The subconscious self derives vivid 
impressions and even more vivid ideas from 
its environment and from its experience. It 
suggests and mentally stimulates the conscious 
self. It may be said that what the conscious 
self is depends upon the subconscious self. If 
the dream be a mode of communication be- 
tween the two, the interpretation of the dream 
images can be made an exact science. The 
drawback in every attempt at exact investiga- 
tion is that modern man does not develop his 
dreams intelligently. He does not know how 
to do it. He has memories of some things he 
has dreamed rather than any definite knowl- 
edge of one dream. With the young, and espe- 
cially with the emotional, the case is different. 
Those who have paid any attention to their 
dreams are apt to be so vividly impressed that 
they repair to the clairvoyant not necessarily 
from superstition but at least from curiosity. 
Experiment indicates, altho it does not con- 
clusively prove, that the sentimental may be 
subconsciously impressed by the personality of 
an affinity long before the emotion of love 
reaches the level of consciousness. To take 
a concrete instance, the young woman who 
dreams of a gallant youth may have seen him 
in a waking moment. The susceptible are 
profoundly influenced in this way long before 
the conscious self interprets the phenomena 
aright. That is one reason for the pro- 
digious success of the hag fortune-teller. 
She can take one image of a dream and 
develop it coherently, much to the amaze- 
ment of the young lady who puts money into 
her aged palm. The process is quite scientific. 
Our dreams can be developed for us by those 
who have intelligently studied their psychol- 
ogy. Our dreams are conditioned by our char- 
acter. Character is destiny. Fortune-telling 
on the basis of dreams has to this extent a 
scientific basis. 

It is undoubtedly upon some such basis as 
this that the faith of the ancients in dreams is 
to be explained. From careful study of the 
records of antiquity our authority is inclined 
to believe that the point of view from which 
the ancients regarded dreams has been wholly 
misunderstood. The ancient attitude in this 
matter was psychological. The Greeks were 
psychologists. Their wonderful guess at evo- 
lution is not more interesting than their knowl- 
edge of psychology. The lore is lost, no 
doubt, but we are beginning to recover it. We 
moderns, too, may dream dreams and find out 
what they really mean. 
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THE PARADOX OF ASTRONOMICAL SCIENCE 


A OF. ence of those vast masses of gase- 
N VE Ky ous matter in the sky that go by 
woes the name of nebulas. They are scat- 
tered everywhere in the heavens. Their ag- 
gregated volume is immensely huger than of 
the stars. It has been held by many scientists 
that the nature of these great masses presents 
an insoluble problem. Nevertheless, affirms 
the eminent astronomer, Dr. J. E. Gore, 
F.R.A.S., it is beginning to be possible to 
make deductions from such facts about them 
as the researches of the past fifty years estab- 
lish. For one thing, it may be said that, in 
seeming defiance of the law of gravitation, their 
attractive force is enhanced by distance. 

It is, of course, true that the undefined out- 
lines of these objects render any attempt to 
measure their distance from our planet very 
difficult. ‘Their distance from our earth,” 
writes Dr. Gore, in Knowledge, from which 
we quote, “is therefore unknown and likely to 
remain so for many years to come. It is pos- 
sible that they may not be farther from us 
than some of the stars visible in their vicinity.” 
On the other hand, they may lie far beyond 
them in space. But whatever may be their dis- 
tance from the earth, it may easily be shown 
that their attraction on the sun is directly 
proportional to their distance—that is, the 
greater the attraction the greater the distance; 
or, as it is popularly put, the greater the dis- 
tance, the greater the attraction. “This is evi- 
dently a paradox, and a startling one, too.” 
But it is mathematically true. 

Their distance being unknown, the nebulas 
may be of any dimensions. They may be com- 
paratively small bodies relatively near the 
earth, or they may be vast masses of gas at an 
immense distance from us. The latter is, of 
course, the more likely. Take the case of any 
round gaseous nebula. Assuming it to be of 
globular form, its real diameter will depend 
upon its distance from the earth. As the vol- 
umes of spheres vary as the cubes of their 
diameters, it follows that the volume of the 
nebula will vary as the cube of its distance 
from the earth. As the mass of an attracting 
body depends on its volume and density, its 
real mass will depend on the cube of its dis- 
tance, the density, altho unknown, .being a 
fixed quantity. Now the attractive power of 
a body varies directly as its mass. The greater 
the mass the greater the attraction. Again, 
the attraction varies inversely as the square 
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of the distance, according to the well-known 
law of Newton. 

We have thus the curious paradox that for 
a gaseous nebula whose distance is unknown 
its attractive power on the sun will vary di- 
rectly as its distance. The greater the dis- 
tance the greater the attraction, and, of course, 
conversely, the smaller the distance the less 
the attractive power. 

This result seems at first sight absurd and 
incredible, but a little consideration will show 
that it is quite correct. Consider a small wisp 
of cloud in our atmosphere. Its mass is al- 
most infinitesimal and its attraction on the 
earth practically nil. But a gaseous nebula 
having the same apparent size will have an 
enormous volume, and, altho probably formed 
of a very tenuous gas, its mass will be very 
great and its attractive power very considera- 
ble. The large apparent size of the Orion neb- 
ula shows that its volume is probably very 
great, and as its attraction on the sun is not 
appreciable, its density must be excessively 
small—probably less than the density of the 
air remaining in the receiver of the best air 
pump after the air has been exhausted. How 
such a tenuous gas can shine as it does forms 
another paradox. 

There is a similar paradox connected with 
the Milky Way. Taking any portion of it, its 
apparent area will be inversely proportional 
to the square of its distance from the earth. 
As the light of each of its component stars is 
reduced in the same proportion, its light will 
remain constant whatever its distance may be. 
Hence the brightness of the Milky Way is no 
test of its distance, as so many astronomers 
erroneously infer. 

This month of October affords splendid op- 
portunities of studying this whole subject ow- 
ing to the brightness of the region just now. 
The Milky Way in the vicinity of Cassiopeia is 
particularly rich and well repays search with 
an opera glass. “The Galaxy covers more 
than one-tenth of the visible heavens, contains 
nine-tenths of the visible stars and seems a 
vast zone-shaped nebula, nearly a great cir- 
cle of the sphere.”* But in consideration of 
its wonders we should not be misled. It is of 
course difficult as one looks at the Milky Way 
through an opera glass and perceives its bril- 
liance to believe that this flashy visibility is 
not evidence of propinquity. 


*A Fretp Book oF THE Stars. By Wm. Tyler Olcott, 


Putnam. 
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r 31 TAKES all kinds of people to make 
up a world and all kinds of poetry to 
make up a world-literature. Despite 
the efforts of the critics to lay down 

definite canons of judgment for the literary, pic- 
torial and musical arts, most of us continue to 
like a poem, a picture or a song for no better 
reason than because we like it. It appeals to us, 
and if it does that, it is, for us, a true poem, 
picture or song. Whether it is to be classed 
among the great products of art is another ques- 
tion. That depends upon the universality and 
permanence of the appeal it makes. 

A poem in the September Cosmopolitan is her- 
alded by Ambrose Bierce as one of the greatest 
productions of its kind. The author’s name, 
George Sterling, is a new one to us, and Mr. 
Bierce, in a prefatory article about his poem, 
speaks thus enthusiastically: “I stedfastly be- 
lieve and hardily affirm that George Sterling is a 
very great poet—incomparably the greatest that 
we have on this side of the Atlantic. And of this 
particular poem I hold that not in a lifetime has 
our literature had any new thing of equal length 
containing so much poetry and so little else. It is 
as full of light and color and fire as any of the 
‘ardent gems’ that burn and sparkle in its lines. 
It has all the imagination of ‘Comus’ and all the 
fancy of ‘The Faerie Queene.’” On the other 
hand, the editor of the literary department of The 
Evening Mail calls the poem “an interesting lit- 
erary exercise—not more,” and the editor of The 
Evening Journal devotes a two-column editorial 
to it, questioning Mr. Bierce’s judgment, but ad- 
mitting that the poem is remarkable, and promis- 
ing a symposium of critics on the subject of its 
alleged greatness. Ella Wheeler Wilcox sends, as 
her contribution to the symposium, a clever par- 
ody in which she speaks of “Long lines wherein 
colossal vacuums reel,” and refers to Mr. Bierce 
as ‘An umpire yawping on his self-made throne,” 
who “cuddles a large conceit.” 

The poem is a series of lurid pictures which 
Fancy, wine-inspired, is represented as conjuring 
up. There is practically no thought-content. It 
is full of vivid color and the word-painting is re- 
markable; but there is no appeal to the intellect, 
nor, with us at least, to the emotions. It is a 
kaleidoscope, and one feels that the series of pic- 
tures could be continued indefinitely, no one of 
them having any organic relation to any other. 
We reprint all of the poem but one stanza of 
forty-two lines. 


THE WINE OF WIZARDRY 
By Gerorce STERLING 

Without, the battlements of sunset shine, 
'Mid domes the sea-winds rear and overwhelm. 
Into a crystal cup the dusky wine 
I pour, and, musing at so rich a shrine, 
I watch the star that haunts its ruddy gloom. 
Now Fancy, empress of a purpled realm, 
Awakes with brow caressed by poppy-bloom, 
And wings in sudden dalliance her flight 
To strands where opals of the shattered light 
Gleam in the wind-strewn foam, and maidens flee 
A little past the striving billows’ reach, 
Or seek the russet mosses of the sea, 
And wrinkled shells that lure along the beach, 
And please the heart of Fancy; yet she turns, 
Tho’ trembling, to a grotto rosy-sparred, 
Where wattled monsters redly gape, that guard 
A cowled magician peering on the damned 
Thro’ vials wherein a splendid poison burns, 
Sifting Satanic gules athwart his brow. 
So Fancy will not gaze with him, and now 
She wanders to an iceberg oriflammed 
With rayed, auroral guidons of the North— 
Wherein hath winter hidden ardent gems 
And treasuries of frozen anadems, 
Alight with timid sapphires of the snow. 
But she would dream of warmer gems, and so 
Erelong her eyes in fastnesses look forth 
O’er blue profounds mysterious whence glow 
The coals of Tartarus on the moonless air, 
As Titans plan to storm Olympus’ throne, 
’Mid pulse of dungeoned forges down the stunned, 
Undominated firmament, and glare 
Of Cyclopean furnaces unsunned. 


Then hastens she in refuge to a lone, 
Immortal garden of the eastern hours, 
Where Dawn upon a pansy’s breast hath laid 
A single tear, and whence the wind hath flown 
And left a silence. Far on shadowy tow’rs 
Droop blazoned banners, and the woodland shade, 
With leafy flames and dyes autumnal hung, 
Makes beautiful the twilight of the year. 
For this the fays will dance, for elfin cheer, 
Within a dell where some mad girl hath flung 
A bracelet that the painted lizards fear— 
Red pyres of muffled light! Yet Fancy spurns 
The revel, and to eastern hazard turns, 

And glaring beacons of the Soldan’s shores, 
When in a Syrian treasure-house she pours, 
From caskets rich and amethystine urns, 
Dull fires of dusty jewels that have bound 
The brows of naked Ashtaroth around; 

Or hushed, at fall of some disastrous night, 
When sunset, like a crimson throat to hell, 
Is cavernous, she marks the seaward flight 
Of homing dragons dark upon the West; 
Tiil, drawn by tales the winds of ocean tell, 
And mute amid the splendors of her quest, 
To some red city of the Djinns she flees 
And, lost in palaces of silence, sees 

Within a porphyry crypt the murderous light 
Of garnet-crusted lamps whereunder sit 
Perturbéd men that tremble at a sound, 

And ponder words on ghastly vellum writ, 
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In vipers’ blood, to whispers from the night— 
Infernal rubrics, sung to Satan’s might, 

Or chanted to the Dragon in his gyre. 

But she would blot from memory the sight, 
And seeks a stainéd twilight of the South, 
Where crafty gnomes with scarlet eyes conspire 
To quench Aldebaran’s affronting fire, 
Low sparkling just beyond their cavern’s mouth, 
Above a wicked queen’s unhallowed tomb. 
There lichens brown, incredulous of fame, 
Whisper to veined flowers her body’s shame, 
‘Mid stillness of all pageantries of bloom. 
Within, lurk orbs that graven monsters clasp; 
Red-embered rubies smolder in the gloom, 
Betrayed by lamps that nurse a sullen flame, 
And livid roots writhe in the marble’s grasp, 
As moaning airs invoke the conquered rust 
Of lordly helms made equal in the dust. 
Without, where baleful cypresses make rich 
The bleeding sun’s phantasmagoric gules, 
Are fungus-tapers of the twilight witch 
(Seen by the bat above unfathomed pools) 
And tiger-lilies known to silent ghouls, 
Whose king hath digged a somber carcanet 
And necklaces with fevered opals set. 

But Fancy, well affrighted at his gaze, 
Flies to a violet headland of the West, 
About whose base the sun-lashed billows blaze, 
Ending in precious foam their fatal quest, 
As far below the deep-hued ocean molds, 
With waters’ toil and polished pebbles’ fret, 
‘Lhe tiny twilight in the jacinth set, 

The wintry orb the moonstone-crystal holds, 
Snapt coral twigs and winy agates wet, 
Translucencies of jasper, and the folds 
Of banded onyx, and vermilion breast 

Of cinnabar. Anear on orange sands, 

With prows of bronze, the sea-stained galleys rest, 
And swarthy mariners from alien strands 
Stare at the red horizon, for their eyes 
Behold a beacon burn on evening skies, 

As fed with sanguine oils at touch of night. 
Forth from that pharos-flame a radiance flies 
To spill in vinous gleams on ruddy decks, 
And overside, when leap the startled waves 
And crimson bubbles rise from battle-wrecks, 
Unresting hydras wrought of bloody light 
Dip to the ocean’s phosphorescent caves. 

” 


But Fancy still is fugitive, and turns 

To caverns where a demon altar burns, 

And Satan, yawning on his brazen seat, 

Fondles a screaming thing his fiends have flayed, 

Ere Lilith come his indolence to greet, 

Who leads from hell his whitest queens, arrayed 

In chains so heated at their master’s fire 

That one new-damned had thought their bright 
attire 

Indeed were coral, till the dazzling dance 

So terribly that brilliance shall enhance. 

But Fancy is unsatisfied, and soon 

She seeks the silence of a vaster night, 

Where powers of wizardry, with faltering sight 

(Whenas the hours creep farthest from the 
noon) 

Seek by the glow-worm’s lantern cold and dull 

A crimson spider hidden in a skull, 

Or search for mottled vines with berries white, 

Where waters mutter to the gibbous moon. 

There, clothed in cerements of malignant light, 

A sick enchantress scans the dark to curse, 

Beside a caldron vext with harlots’ blood, 

The stars of that red Sign which spells her doom. 
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Then Fancy cleaves the palmy skies adverse 
To sunset barriers. By the Ganges’ flood 

She sees, in her dim temple, Siva loom 

And, visioned with a monstrous ruby, glare 
On distant twilight where the burning- ghaut 
Is lit with glowering pyres that seem the eyes 
Of her abhorrent dragon-worms that bear 

The pestilence by Death in darkness wrought. 
So Fancy’s wings forsake the Asian skies, 
And now her heart is curious of halls 

In which dead Merlin’s prowling ape hath spilt 
A vial squat whose scarlet venom crawls 

To ciphers bright and terrible, that tell 

The sins of demons and the encharneled guilt 
That breathes a phantom at whose cry the owl, 
Malignly mute above the midnight well, 

Is dolorous, and Hecate lifts her cowl 

‘Yo mutter swift a minatory rune; 

And ere the tomb-thrown echoings have ceased, 
The blue-eyed vampire, sated at her feast, 
Smiles bloodily against the leprous moon. 


But evening now is come, and Fancy folds 

Her splendid plumes, nor any longer holds 
Adventurous quest o’er stainéd lands and seas— 
Fled to a star above the sunset lees, 

O’er onyx waters stilled by gorgeous oils 

That toward the twilight reach emblazoned coils. 
And I, albeit Merlin-sage hath said, 

“A vyper lurketh in ye wine-cuppe redde,” 

Gaze pensively upon the way she went, 

Drink at her font, and smile as one content. 


We may be, as Mr. Bryce asserts, fallen upon 
unpoetic times, but we can’t have a centennial 
celebration without at least one poet to partici- 
pate in the exercises. At those held a few weeks 
ago in Cooperstown, N. Y., the home of James 
Fenimore Cooper, at least five poets played 
apart. Florence Wilkinson and Andrew B. 
Saxton contributed to the children’s part of 
the celebration and Julia Ward Howe, the Rev. 
Dr. Walton W. Battershall and Clinton Scollard 
contributed to the remainder of the celebration, 
which lasted several days. Mrs. Howe’s poem was 
read by Bishop Potter. It is very simple and un- 
pretentious: 


COOPERSTOWN AND COOPER 
By Jutta Warp Howe 


What village of the Western wild 
Lifts its far challenge of romance 
From forests by the axe unspoiled, 
From where the skinclad sachems dance? 


Whose ~~ the note? A bard* of old 
Held Nature subject to his song 

Whose ringing strophes, clear and bold, 
The echoes of the world prolong. 


So, kindled with poetic fire, 
As spiring from the virgin sod 
Came he who to our heart’s desire 
The measure of the Muses trod. 


What voice like his the legend taught? 
The story of our pilgrim days, 

The march with deadly danger fraught, 
The heroes ignorant of praise. 


*Orpheus. 
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The hunter bold, the savage dark, 
_The breath of regions unprofaned, 

The rover with his phantom bark, 
The valiant spirits, rudely trained. 


Be dear to us this sylvan ground 
That holds his ashes in its breast, 
While songs of love and praise resound 
Above the beauty of his rest. 


Dr. Battershall’s poetic tribute was longer and 
more ambitious. It was entitled “At Cooper’s 
Grave.” We reprint what seems to us the most 
striking section, giving it a title more appro- 
priate to this particular part of the poem: 


GLIMMERGLASS 
By Watton W. BATTERSHALL ~ 


Fair Glimmerglass! he hath enchanted thee, 
And filled with dreams thy sleep amid the hills. 
The footprints of that fateful fight are on 
Thy marge, and in the moonlight silvering 
Thy face glide spectral shapes. 
The Muskrat’s ark 
Creeps in the faint breath of the silent night. 
Big Serpent, son of Uncas, holds his trist 
Sharp at the appointed sunset on the rock, 
Hard by the serpent river’s leafy source. 
And Hist, the Honeysuckle of the Hills, 
Hears in the Huron camp his squirrel note. 
Still, in the twilight of soft summer eves, 
Sweet hymns and orisons float on the air 
From the canoe of Hetty, as she prays 
Over her Mother’s grave beneath the lake, 
And now as in those storied days, Judith, 
The Splendid, queens it in her tragedy 
With warm, brave eyes, facing the Nemesis 
Of her inheritance and fatal dower. 
As the night deepens and the stars burn clear 
Like beacon fires, we catch the quiet voice 
Of Deerslayer, him of the straight tongue, white 
In thought and deed, the moccasined Parsifal, 
Making his argument for tortured death 
To keep the word he pledged the torturers. 
Here, in the mystic beauty of the lake, 
To which he gave life’s pathos and its might, 
Which crept into his youth and haunted him 
Across the seas, nor played him false, but 
breathed 
When he brought back to it his crowned life, 
Its gracious balm on his unbroken force, 
He sleeps in shadow of the shrine in which 
He read the riddle of that mystic sleep. 


A dainty autumn fancy is wrought out in the 
following from Harper's: 


THE LAUNCH OF THE LEAVES 
By RosAMUND Marriott WATSON 


The yellow leaves go sailing down the stream 
Whose whispering waters run to seek the sea, 

Where slender alders and pale aspens gleam 
And every wych-elm seems a golden tree. 


Amber, and brown, and red the light leaves float; 
You cannot see the Pixy at the prow, 
But each gay galleon is a faery’s boat— 
The good folk throng the craft from poop to 
bow. 
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You cannot hear the laughter and the song, 
Tho to sweet reedy pipes they laugh and sing; 
You'd say—"So late the robin sings and long 
This autumn twilight has a sound of spring.” 


The Hunter’s Moon is rising, broad and bright, 
A bronze lamp in the ashen-colored sky, 

To light their shallops down the stream to-night— 
Far through the woods | hear the white owls 

cry. 

From the low bridge I watch them on their way, 
Fleeing the sunless, starveling days to be— 

How would my heart rejoice if, even as they, 
I, too, might follow summer oversea. 


Mr. Viereck’s poetic creed is, in a measure, to 
be found in the poem which Smart Set publishes. 
Poetry should concern itself, to his mind, with all 
life, not simply those phases that are sweet and 
pleasurable and wholesome. There is a life of the 
tomb as well as of the cradle, of lust as well as of 
love, in the fever as well as in the laughter. There 
is logic in this creed; but how much poetry is in 
it remains, perhaps, for Mr. Viereck to show us. 
We hope he will be able to do so without bring- 
ing the wanton too invariably into his verse. 

LIFE 
By GerorceE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


Thou art the quick pulsation of the wine, 
The laughter and the fever and the doom, 
Skull crowned with roses, malady divine, 

Dweller alike in cradle and in tomb! 

Thine is the clangor of the ceaseless strife, 

The agony of being and the lust, 

But ——_ thy bridegroom, turns thy heart, O 

ife, 
Whence thou hast risen to the primal dust. 


As one that loves a wanton, knowing well 

That she is false, I yield me to thy spell. 

Sut when my cup is foaming to the brim, 

Yea, when I dream that I have clasped the prize, 
I see the scythe and mark the face of him 

That is thy lover leering from thine eyes. 


In Ainslee’s for September appears a charming 
little poem by Mr. Towne, the editor of Smart 
Set: 

A MOMENT OF DOUBT 


By CuHarLtes HANsSoN TowNE 


Suppose you should forget, 
After our love and tears, 

To wait for me in that shining place 
That lies behind the years! 


Suppose I should forget, 
After my lips are dumb, 

To go to you, O heart of my heart— 
Suppose I should not come! 


Never yet was a soul, 
the past remembering, 

But who, one moment in the dark, 
Doubted the coming Spring. 


And never yet was one 
Who on this earth has trod, 
But for one instant told his heart 
He doubted even God. 
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Wherefore then blame me, Love, 
That, mortal that I be, 

I stand one moment, lost, dismayed— 
Then face eternity ! 


The women poets will continue to write about 
love and not much else. We don’t object when, 
as is not usually the case, they have an idea as 
well as an emotion to convey. Mrs. Barker has an 
idea that seems to us new and well worth while. 
We take this from The Broadway Magazine: 


AURORA BOREALIS 
By Etsa BARKER 


Even as the glory of the northern lights 
On some still winter midnight strikes the soul 
Spellbound with visions, and the boreal pole 

Becomes a flaming ladder that unites 

Heaven and earth! so, Love, your beauty smites 
My spirit dumb with wonder, and the whole 
Sky of my life burns with the aureole 

Of your strange being blazing on the heights. 


Love is no less a mystery to me 
Than the aurora of the northern sky. 
’Twas the cold midnight of my destiny, 
When from the void you came to glorify 
My firmament with unknown ecstasy: 
Yea, and I know not whence you came nor 
why! 


Alfred Noyes is not the only oarsman in Eng- 
land who has turned into a poet. Most of Mr. R. C. 
Lehmann’s verse is distinctly humorous, but there 
are always daintiness and tenderness that arouse 
admiration. Here is an example from Punch: 


MOLLIE 
By R. C. LEHMANN 


In the corner of her eye— 
And it’s brown as brown can be— 
There’s a flash you might call sly, 
But it’s really too demure 
In its lure, 
And too frank and too free. 


She’s as plump 
And jolly a lump 
Of dancing fun 
As ever scurried about 
With a laugh and a shout 
Under the sun. 


Tumbles? What does a tumble matter? 

Down she goes with a crash and clatter; 

She .? scraped her hand; she has barked her 
shin 

She has lost a lot of her precious skin; 

But she’s up in a moment and off again, 

With something more than a hint of rain 

In the dark eyes brimming to ease her pain. 


There’s a touch of the South 

In her laughing mouth, 

And the rich, deep flush of her rounded cheek, 
And her hair with its tresses fine and sleek 
That she flings about, with her tossing head 
Set off and bound with the ribbon’s red. 


Books, books, books, and the longer the better, 
She swallows them steadily letter by letter, 


Line by line and chapter by chapter ; 
Never was reader more solid or apter 
To win your praise for her scholarly merit, 
Or to learn a piece and to say it well 
With a voice that sounds like a silver bell; 
But her sums are wo, for she doesn’t inherit 
A taste for the multiplication table, 
And hasn’t acquired it, and doesn’t seem able 
To face a collision 
With long division: 
Figures are things you'll fail to fix 
In the busy brain of this girl of six. 


And when you stow her away in bed 
She often stands on her impish head, 
Or slides to the floor till you send her back 
With a great pretense at a sounding smack. 
Out with the light! 
Good-night, good-night! 

One last hug-and she holds you tight— 
Good-night, Mollie, good-night, good-night ! 

This also (Munsey’s) has a touch of humor and 
something else that lifts it into a higher class: 

FAME 
By ArtHuUR GUITERMAN 
“Great king,” the poet cried, his rebec stringing, 
“Thy name shall live forever—through my sing- 
ing! 
“Poor fool,” the king replied, “that lie is hoary; 
Thy songs smay live—because they chant my 
glory!” 

So, each, the sword or zither glorifying, 
In turn proclaimed his work alone undying; 


And while their wordy warfare shook the rafter, 
Old Time stood by and held his sides for laugh- 
ter! 


A number of poems by James Oppenheim have 
appeared recently in various publications and we 
have been several times on the point of reprinting 
his verse in spite of its metrical infelicities. His 
subjects are chosen from the every-day scenes of 
city life, and there are in his lines originality and 
rugged sincerity—more rugged at times than is 
desirable. We take this from The Outlook: 


THE FIGHT OF PEACE 
By JAMES OPPENHEIM 


Her face is Lincoln’s, white with pain and bur- 
dened with the world— 

Like Lincoln’s? No. O world-forlorn, 
lost spirit furled 

Like an unborn child within the skull! 
that Dante dreamed 

Holds this dumb face of ruined hopes, with 
world-woe seared and seamed. 


forlorn 


No Hell 


Not that no sweets have thrilled her lips, no kiss 
of joy her soul, 

Not that her flesh is fanged with Pain, not that 
the smoke of coal 

Cloaks her eternal toil with night through which 
no faith can see— 

But that the flesh born of her flesh must taste her 
agony! 


She sees her fruit withered in the bud, 
those souls that dawned 

Like five stuns in her sunless skies, 
while she mourned, 


she sees 


that, even 





Answered the Silence of her life with smile, with 
love, with word— 

Half-fed, half-clothed, half-lit with brain—and 
Man and God unstirred! 


Unstirred! And I—am I unstirred? 
Mercy, Love! 

O Faith! O words our glad lips shed! 
with innocent Dove 

Brooding afar on an innocent World!—Cease! 
shut the lips, and see 

The vast lost millions of mankind, millions in 
misery ! 


O Justice, 
O Peace 


Am I more human than this Soul? 
should I waste joy 

In loud excess of wealth and power, in pleasures 
sweet that cloy, 

In life’s gilt Superfluities, while this poor woman 
bleeds ; 

In a wild mad hunt for mere existence, this beast 
with godlike needs? 


Then why 


O, before God, I nail my heart to the agony of the 


poor, 
I shun excess, I seek the Real; so long as these 
endure ' 
In Hell, I suffer with the millions, not waste joy 
with the few— 
Planting a grain of Love in Earth, that World- 
Love come anew. 


Henceforth I seek Realities; henceforth I live at 


Home 
With wife and child in quiet joy; far-nooked 
from lips afoam ; 
With lust: henceforth I live by Faith, get God in- 
to my days, mm 
Henceforth plain fare and thoughts divine, and 
simple, honest ways! 


And lo! now I enlist, with oath, in the great Fight 
of Peace! ; 

O Vision of Earth, where all two billions, sharing 
the Earth’s increase, ; 

Labor, and live out simple lives, in God, with 
spirits pure— 

In silent four-walled battles for God! O Repub- 
lic of the Poor! 


Something of the same revolt against the con- 
ditions of urban life is found in a poem in The 
Atlantic Monthly: 


A CRY IN THE MARKET PLACE 
By CHESTER FIRKINS 


I cry, by right of my ungotten sons, 
I cannot pray ;—there is no time to kneel. 
(Can the spoke stop the whizzing of the wheel? 
Can the cast coal in the red forge protest?) 
I cry, by my dead fathers of the West, 
Who, in their dire travail, yet could feel 
The wild, clean pulse of Nature in the peal 
Of storm upon the lordly mountain-crest. 


I cry, by right of my ungotten sons, 
For respite, for some slacking of the pace, 
Some quiet in this rage of life that stuns 
The Soul for slaughter in the Market Place; 
I cry, in pity for the little ones, 
Whose shriveled shoulders must bear on the 
Race. 
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The poetic spirit has usually had a quarrel with 
modernity, and has turned for solace to nature or 
to a romantic past. But there are other means 
of escape. The author of the poem below (in 
Scribner's) finds escape in a musical strain: 


TO MY UNKNOWN NEIGHBOR 
By C. A. Price 


Last night I sat beside my window late, 

As one who watches at his prison bars, 

Sick of the day’s innumerable jars, 

Clogged with dull Earth and all her grievous 
weight 

Of tears and mute despairs and pitiless wars 

That know no cause, the brood and spawn of 
Hate. 

Above me bent the skies compassionate; 

I longed for the companionship of stars. 


But sudden, O, what reconciling strain, 

Making earth one again with heaven, and whole, 
Rose on the midnight, all the discords changing! 
Lo, in a moment, lightened of my pain 

And every fear forgot, I felt my soul 

With Schubert through the empyrean ranging. 


Spring, summer, autumn, winter,—how they re- 
produce themselves in the life of planets, nations, 
institutions, individuals! It is a sort of universal 
sequence written over all the past and future, and 
it always arouses a pensive feeling, even when 
viewed as cheerfully as in this from Everybody's: 


HEART’S SEASONS 
By CuHarLEs Buxton GoING 


When the Earth was flushed and the trees were 


young 
And the bluebirds called from an April sky, 
Beyond where the moon’s slim cradle swung 
Life’s long, long vistas before us hung 
Half-veiled in tears, tho we knew not why; 
For hearts were yearning—but on the tongue 
The slow words faltered, and lips were shy. 


When the Earth was green and the trees were 
strong 
And the river sang to the warm, white sun, 
The hours were blithe and the days were long, 
For life was working, and work was song— 
No wailing minor of things undone 
And no black discord of hopes gone wrong; 
Life’s sands were many, and slow to run. 


When the Earth is bleak, and the trees are pale 
And the east wind cries through the falling 
rain, 
Draw close, dear heart, from the rising gale; 
We'll measure bravely our meager tale 
Of wide, poor stubble and scanty grain. 
But, dear, we have tried; if the harvest fail 
The Lord of the Harvest will count our pain. 


When the trees are gray and the Earth is white 
And the north wind sings in the chimney stone, 
Then, hand in hand, we will wait the night; 
With quiet hearts, we will say good-night. 
Dear heart, was not all the year our own? 
There is no darkness Love cannot light— 
We'll. face, together, the great Unknown! 
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BOOK of unusual interest is Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s latest novel* which has 
aroused an uncommon amount of se- 
rious comment. It is the third in a 

trilogy of books of which each, in turn, satirizes 

the English upper middle class. Mr. Galsworthy 

is a cartoonist in prose. His 

THE COUNTRY characters are painted in strong, 

HOUSE eloquent strokes, relentlessly un- 

flattering, indisputably true and 

of unambiguous meaning. “No indeterminate 

smudges,” says Olivia Dunbar in The North 

American Review, “destroy the sharp, clear, 
black-and-white effects.” To quote further: 


“Mr. Galsworthy is no more ‘subtle’ than he 
is merely ‘obvious’; abrupt and elliptical as the 
cartoon must be, he is not in the least cryptic. 
Unlike the old-fashioned novel, idealistically 
wrought in oils, his very individual performances 
have no unnaturally emphasized foregrounds, no 
dim, discreet backgrounds. One character is as 
impartially drawn as another, and when the 
last figure in the group has been completed, 
the cartoonist simply stops. He is little more 
concerned with ‘plot,’ with dramatic sequence 
or climax, than is the life he so straightfor- 
wardly and _ conscientiously sketches. . . . 
Of the dryness and fatuity of the kind of life 
that this book portrays, many satirists have al- 
ready written, altho rarely if ever in such 
uncompromising and unsentimental fashion. One 
after another, there slip out the brilliant pictures 
of what might readily seem a dull group of per- 
sons—not always visibly promoting the progress 
of the story, but at least invariably provoking the 
reader’s astonishment and delight. Each chapter, 
that is to say, is a fresh and complete impression, 
and to a singular extent the book is one that may 
as profitably be read in isolated chapters as con- 
tinuously. Didactically speaking, it is doubtless 
a fault if a novel have very little story interest 
and practically no suspense; but if Mr. Gals- 
worthy can write a novel so much more enter- 
taining than those of the people who observe all 
the conventions, one is disposed to waive the 
question of his method. oe 

“It is of the very nature of such astonishing 
observation as Mr. Galsworthy’s that it does not 
extend to a profound depth. Not a single signifi- 
cant superficiality escapes it—but there are hid- 
den things that may. Or it would be juster to say 
that such a writer deliberately assigns himself a 
province, the province of manners, and consist- 
ently makes no attempt to transcend it. 


The Dial, in summing up its recollections of 
“The Country House,” expresses its surprize at 
the contrast between the slightness of the story 
and the degree of interest which it has awakened. 

‘It concerns only the members of a small coun- 
try family, with a few neighbors and visitors, 


*Tue Country House. By John Galsworthy. Putnam’s. 


only a few episodes of rather commonplace char- 
acter. The only thing approaching the dramatic 
is the son and heir’s entanglement with the wife 
of a drunken reprobate, who has, nevertheless, 
sufficient self-respect to institute divorce proceed- 
ings when he learns of the intrigue, and decency 
enough to withdraw them when he realizes that 
the prosecution of his case would hurt other peo- 
ple besides the guilty pair. This same son and 
heir also goes in for horse-racing, and gets deep 
into debt as a consequence. He makes a pretty 
poor hero; in fact, the story has neither hero nor 
heroine in the proper sense, and only a couple of 
characters with whom we have any sympathy 
whatever. Yet it is, as we have already suggest- 
ed, an extremely interesting story, made so by 
the extraordinary precision of its characterization 
and literary phrasing. Few novelists are as suc- 
cessful as Mr. Galsworthy in adapting their 
means to their purposes, with the result, as in 
the present instance, of giving vivid reality’to a 
group of commonplace people, and of reproducing 
the very atmosphere of the scenes in which they 
move.” 


In England Mr. Galsworthy seems to be re- 
garded as a writer “with a big reputation already 
made and an obviously big future ahead.” He is 
spoken of in The Bookman (London) as an “easy 
master” in the art of novel-writing. His plays, 
according to the same source, have received what 
is perhaps in these days the only hallmark of 
English dramatic genius that is above suspicion— 
the approval stamp of the Court Theater. One of 
his plays, “The Silver Box,” was given here and 
failed. Miss Dunbar speaks, in the review re- 
ferred to above, of Galsworthy’s ‘cousin resem- 
blance” to Shaw, but adds that he is the latter’s 
superior in delicate portraiture. 

The writer in The Bookman likewise places 
Galsworthy above the Irish playwright. “Mr. 
Bernard Shaw,” he asserts, “has a Court Theater 
reputation, he has brains, or some of us still think 
he has, but he is also abominably conceited. What 
is worse, he is always airing his conceit, he thinks 
it rather fine. Mr. Galsworthy is quite as clever 
as Mr. Shaw, but he never seeks to dazzle his 
public with spurious brilliance and false paradox, 
he never plays to the gallery; in effect, he be- 
haves himself properly. In point of fact, he 
strikes those who meet him as being almost too 
modest about himself and his work.” 

Mr. De Morgan, author of “Joseph Vance” and 
“Alice-for-Short,” affirms that he owes nearly 
everything to Charles Dickens. Mr. Galsworthy, 
on the other hand, thinks Thackeray and Dickens 
delightfully naive. His master, we have from 
his own mouth, is Turgénieff, that greatest of 
Russian novelists. “I think,’ Mr. Galsworthy has 
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said, “that Turgénieff, above all men, teaches you 
what is more important than everything else—he 
teaches you what to leave out.” In matters of 
technic Mr. Galsworthy found that Russian au- 
thors generally could show him more than he was 
able to learn from the works of writers of any 
other nationality, except— Guy de Maupassant 
and Anatole France. 


We have recently seen a dramatization of the 
Thaw scandal. On the heels of this one of our 
quick-fiction writers turned 
the domestic infelicities of an- 
other Pittsburg millionaire 
whose divorce was only a few 
months ago the talk of two continents intoa novel.* 
Mr. Arthur Hornblow, well known through his 
translations of D’Annunzio’s novels and his novel- 
elization of “The Lion and the Mouse,” presents 
in this gripping, realistic novel of American life 
his first original performance in the field of fiction. 
The present work, in the opinion of a writer in 
the Cleveland News, proves that the author was 
hampered by other men’s ideas in his previous ef- 
forts. “In ‘The End of the Game,’” he remarks, 
“we have an American novel fresh from the pen 
of the man who conceived its pulsating story. The 
outlines are his own. They are rugged and im- 
pressionistic. The color-scheme is Whitman- 
esque.” His pictures of New York and Pitts- 
burg, the same writer goes on to say, are worthy 
of a place beside the poetic prose of “the good 
gray poet.” 

The book depicts a young Pittsburg million- 
aire who marries his sister’s governess and is dis- 
owned by his family. The boy husband and his 
girl wife go to New York to carve out a place for 
themselves. He joins the staff of a New York 
newspaper and endures the terrors of modern 
journalism. Mr. Hornblow speaks from his own 
experience and his descriptions, we are told in 
The Times Saturday Review, are not nearly 
so exaggerated as the reader will prob- 
ably imagine. After years of frantic effort, he 
procures a position in the largest Pittsburg iron 
foundry and rises in an incredibly short time 
to a leading position. The influence of millions, 
however, alters his simple conceptions, he is 
drawn into the whirlpool of society and pub- 
licly disgraced. When he is arrested as one of 
the participants in a licentious dinner, his wife, 
who had been his most faithful friend, is forced 
to seek a divorce, and he subsequently plunges 
into such dissipations that he is compelled to sever 
his connections with the Steel Trust. Then he di- 


has 
THE END OF 
THE GAME 


*Tue Enp oF THE GAME. Dill- 


By Arthur Hornblow. 
ingham, 
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rects his energies to Wall Street, and finally dies 
vanquished and broken in spirit and body, with 
the realization that in his mad pursuit of money 
and sensual gratification he has lost his soul. The 
conclusion, tragic and inevitable, saves the book 
from the taint of melodrama. 

One critic observes that if Hornblow is not 
quite the equal of David Graham Phillips in writ- 
ing stories of modern American business life, he 
is his nearest rival, and, like that writer, finds 
heart-moving romance in the very midst of met- 
ropolitan life. A Pittsburg writer remarks that 
the novel points a splendid moral, while another 
critic assures us that Hornblow is too good a 
journalist to sermonize, but is content to present 
forcibly and realistically things as they are. The 
book undoubtedly will receive wide reading, per- 
haps because, in the phrase of the New York Sun, 
the unrighteousness of the rich is a theme of per- 
ennial interest. For all that, the book should, in 
the words of The Record-Herald (Chicago) ac- 
complish a “power for good.” 

A Socialist journal, Progress, places Horn- 
blow’s performance above those of Howells in 
a similar vein. “There is,” it says, “among other 
striking pages, a sketch of the newspaper hell 
which could be detached and fittingly reprinted in 
any book of English selections as a classic. Will- 
iam Dean Howells drew something like that in 
‘A Modern Instance,’ but it does not bear com- 
parison with Hornblow’s epic fresco.” “ ‘The 
Jungle, ” it goes on to say, “was a pitchfork dig- 
ging deeply into the shame of Chicago. And now 
here stands Pittsburg with Mene Tekel, Upharsin, 
branded in soot on all her walls.” 

The Literary Digest takes a sympathetic, but 
more conservative, stand in its appreciation of 
Mr. Hornblow’s accomplishment. ““The End of 
the Game,’ ” we are told in its pages, “belongs to 
the school of good old-fashioned fiction which de- 
lighted the scant leisure hours of our grand- 
mothers.” To quote further: 


“It is a good, healthy tale of normal human 
beings, a sort of protest against the decadent 
type of novel which seems to be widening its em- 


pire among us. In the choice of his plot the 
author has paid a graceful tribute to the novel- 
ists of the old school. The characters, if some- 
what tamely drawn, are good human creatures 
and not the flat paper dolls found in the pages 
of so much current fiction. There is action in 
the drama, and if the plot is not particularly orig- 
inal it has at least the merit of real human in- 
terest.” 


The Cleveland Leader, however, voices the 
opinion that, in spite of its interest and merit, 
the novel marks no growth in Mr. Hornblow’s 
development and is not worthy of his literary am- 
bitions. 
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If Mr. Hornblow has exploited American busi- 
ness life, Katherine Cecil Thurston has availed 
herself of the interest aroused 
of late in the founders of new 
and strange religions. She has 
succeeded in producing a thrill- 
er,* but hardly a book that is taken seriously by 
literary critics. “The Mystics” is sensational; it 
is nothing else. Melodrama, remarks The Book- 
man (London), has mastered Mrs. Thurston. 
The central figure of the story is a young man 
who, learning the secrets of a sect of mystics, 
presents himself to them as their expected 
Prophet in order that he may secure the money 
which an uncle left to the sect instead of to him, 
the heir. ‘‘Here and there,’ remarks the same 
critic, “one gets the belief that Mrs. Thurston has 
been thinking of Dowie and his exploits, but there 
is no attempt to portray any such sensational 
fraud of real life.’ To quote further: 

“As the book progresses a ‘love interest’ is in- 
troduced, and the Prophet, at a mass meeting of 
his disciples, discloses the fact that he is an im- 
postor. It is quite a presentable work; but scarce- 
ly worthy of the pen that gave us ‘John Chilcote’ 
and ‘The Circle.’ It may not have been hurriedly 
written, but the reader gets the impression that it 
was; and Mrs. Thurston knows, more thoroly 
than anyone else, that she has the power to give 


us better stuff than that of which “The Mystics’ 
has been fashioned.” 


THE MYSTICS 


The London Daily Mail is even less complimen- 
tary in its comments. After briefly summarizing 
the plot, the reviewer remarks: 

“We have told the story baldly, but so has 
Mrs. Thurston. Stripped of its somewhat wordy 
embellishments, it really amounts to nothing more 
than we have stated. The ten years which the 
false Prophet spends in learning his business are 
skipped; we are shown nothing of the life lived 
by his votaries outside their meeting-place; nor 
are we vouchsafed a word about the effect of the 
revelation on the outside world. Depriving her- 
self of these aids to success, it is surprizing that 
Mrs. Thurston has been able to make a story out 
of her material at all. But truth compels us to 
observe that it is a very thin story.” 


The New York Evening Post sarcastically 
speaks of Mrs. Thurston’s “laudable desire to skip 
the dull parts, explanations, for instance.” “Trun- 
cated” is the epithet applied to the novel by one 
critic, and yet another finds it ‘‘futile, ridiculous 
and banal.” “The Mystics,” remarks Mr. Bar- 
rett in Everybodys Magazine, is even more dis- 
appointing than “The Gambler,’ which itself 
failed to keep the promise of “The Masquerader.” 
One paper defends the book against the scathing 
criticism it has received on both sides of the At- 
lantic, in view of the lesson embodied in it with 
respect to the absurd credulities of religious 
*Tue Mystics. 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston, Harper’s. 
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fanaticism as displayed in the case of the follow- 
ers of Dowie and Mrs. Eddy. 

It is, however, in San Francisco that the book 
has found its warmest champions. The Chronicle 
of that city assures us that the author has adopted 
the same method which Robert Louis Steven- 
son used with so much effect in “Dr. Jekyli 
and Mr. Hyde”’—a_ straightforward, simple 
narrative that gains force by its very simplic- 
ity and apparent lack of artifice. “Few scenes,” 
it goes on to say, “are more powerful than that 
in which the Prophet denounces himself and 
lays bare the deception that he had practiced 
upon his dupes. This is finely dramatic and 
the unexpected dénouement makes the end strong 
and real. It is well worth careful reading.” 

Its contemporary, The Bulletin, characterizes 
Mrs. Thurston’s novel as “the keenest bit of fic- 
tion that has crossed a dull literary horizon in 
weeks.” To quote further: 

“It is quick and sharp and deep; moving swift- 
ly to its climax, unhampered by any waste pages 
of description or useless talk of characters. Either 
Mrs. Thurston has a remarkable sense of ab- 
stinence, what Pater calls a tact of omission, or 
she is merciless in deleting. It amounts to the 
same thing. Her work makes a direct magnetic 
appeal that is not to be resisted. 

“‘The Mystics’ is a curious story, more strik- 
ingly original than “The Masquerader’ or “The 
Gambler’ and, in its clean brevity, a far finer bit 
of work than either of these earlier novels. Its 
blend of weird mystery and forthright elements 
is singularly effective.” 


The weight of critical opinion, however, seems 
to be against Mrs. Thurston. 


Hallie Ermine Rives, author of “The Casta- 
way” and “Hearts Courageous,” appears again in 
the role of yellow novelist. Her 

latest production* is the most 
widely advertised book of the 
year. It receives columns of 
treatment at the hands of literary editors, but 
there is hardly a line of literary criticism. The 
majority of reviewers are content with giving the 
sensational and involved plot. The hero of the 
book, as the New York Sun expresses it, is 
“Satan in name only.” It is true that in college 
he had tippled and played poker. In fact he was 
the leader or abbot of a wild band ironically 
nicknamed “The Saints.” To express his wicked- 
ness at the time his comrades had furnished him 
with the name. of Satan. This was in his young 
and devilish days. Afterwards he became a min- 
ister, spotless in life, tho unconventional in his 
views and attire. The plot rests largely on an un- 
fortunate resemblance between Harry Sanderson 


SATAN 
SANDERSON 


*SaTAN SANDERSON. 
Company. 


By Ermine Rives, Bobbs-Merrill 
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and Hugh Stires. Now, Hugh, the reviewer re- 
marks, was the real Satan, tho he never bore the 
name. Sanderson holds the evil example of his 
college days responsible for Hugh’s weaknesses 
and takes it into his head to save him. Inciden- 
tally both love the same woman—Jessica, a blind 
girl who marries Hugh and insists on taking the 
bandage from her eyes not until after the day of 
the marriage. The first object that meets her 
sight is Sanderson. “Of course,’ the reviewer 
adds, “Sanderson loved Jessica. But he loved 
her very nobly.” 

“He tried hard to save the wicked Hugh. He 
went mad at one point, played a midnight game 
of poker on the communion table in the chapel, 
rode to smash in his devil wagon, lost his mem- 
ory, believed himself to be the wicked Hugh, got 
his memory back, and all but died an ignominious 
death for Jessica’s sake. «Meantime the wicked 
Hugh did very wickedly and had fearful experi- 
ences. His merited and terrible end was long 
deferred, but it was vastly serviceable to justice 
and goodness when it did come.” 


The Times Saturday Review speaks of the plot 
as “the most extravagantly audacious ever in- 
dulged in by an American writer of fiction.” It 
is true that the ideas on which the book turns— 
vicarious expiation, magical resemblance, and 
changed identity—are familiar. But even these, 
the Brooklyn Eagle assures us, are used in tn 
fashion equally fresh and surprising. A South- 
ern paper, the Atlanta Georgian, condemns in 
very strong terms the poker game under the cross. 
“The author’s motive in the use of this offensive 
and sacrilegious scene was either to impress 
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Hugh Stires or her readers with the solemnity 
of the game of poker”’—which, it must be added, 
is played for the good of Hugh’s soul—“or else to 
make an inexcusable literary sensation.” The re- 
viewer goes on to say: 

“The gain of either object in view can excuse 
no such use of God’s house in a novel or any- 
where else. It is simply nauseating and disgust- 
ingly audacious in what no doubt the author 
would be pleased to designate as its realism, and 
it absolutely ruins the whole book. There is no 
excuse whatever for the author to have employed 
so injudicious (to say the least) piece of yellow 
journalism—even Thomas Dixon, Jr., the Triolo- 
gist and former minister of the gospel, would no 
doubt hesitate at this exhibition of literary sacri- 
lege and audacity.” 


Whatever may be said against the book from 
the point of literature, Miss Rives certainly seems 
to succeed where her superiors fail, namely, in 
holding the breathless attention of her readers. 
This in itself is a literary faculty. Some the 
Fates endow with style and subtlety; others they 
present with the incomparably more popular and 
equally rare gift of story telling. On this score 
something is to be said in defense of the melo- 
drama and the sensational novel. Vital literature, 
however, is produced only by a combination of 
both gifts. When Miss Rives realizes this truth 
she may be able some day to produce a work of 
fiction worthy of serious attention. Until then 
neither publishers’ announcements nor an elab- 
orate binding will save her work, as far as it 
resembles her latest publication, from being 
classed as a penny dreadful. 





The Tug of Love—Zangwill 


This is one of the “Ghetto Comedies” recently published for Israel Zangwill by Macmillan’s, 
and noticed in our department of “Recent Fiction and the Critics” last month. We have come to 
look upon the Ghetto as the home of tragedy, and a story of this kind comes as a positive relief. 
It is an adorable little love-story with an ending at once happy and comic. 


Goldenberg, Belcovitch’s 

head cutter, betrothed himself to 

Fanny Fersht, the prettiest of the ma- 

chinists, the Ghetto blessed the match, 

always excepting Sugarman the Schadchan 

(whom love matches shocked), and Goldenberg’s 

relatives (who considered Fanny flighty and fond 
of finery). 

“That Fanny of yours was cut out for a rich 
man’s wife,” insisted Goldenberg’s aunt, shaking 
her pious wig. 

“He who marries Fanny is rich,” retorted Elias. 

“*Pawn your hide, but get a bride,” quoted 
the old lady savagely. 


As for the slighted marriage-broker, he remon- 
strated almost like a relative. 

“But I didn’t want a negotiated marriage,” 
Elias protested. 

“A love marriage I could also have arranged 
for you,” replied Sugarman indignantly. 

But Elias was quite content with his own ar- 
rangement, for Fanny’s glance was melting and her 
touch transporting. To deck that soft warm hand 
with an engagement-ring, a month’s wages had not 
seemed disproportionate, and Fanny flashed the 
diamond bewitchingly. It lit up the gloomy work- 
shop with its signal of felicity. Even Belcovitch 
sometimes omitted to rebuke Fanny’s badinage. 











The course of true love seemed to run straight 
to the Canopy—Fanny had already worked the 
bridegroom’s praying-shawl—when suddenly a 
storm broke. At first the cloud was no bigger 
than a man’s hand—in fact, it was a man’s hand. 
Elias espied it groping for Fanny’s in the dim 
space between the two machines. As Fanny’s 
fingers fluttered toward it, her other hand still 
guiding the cloth under the throbbing needle, 
Elias felt the needle stabbing his heart up and 
down, through and through. The very finger that 
held his costly ring lay in this alien paw gratis. 

The shameless minx! Ah, his relatives were 
right. He snapped the scissors savagely like a 
dragon’s jaw. 

“Fanny, what dost thou?” he gasped in Yid- 
dish. 

Fanny’s face flamed; her guilty fingers flew 
back. 

“I thought thou wast on the other side,” she 
breathed. 

Elias snorted incredulously. 

As soon as Sugarman heard of the breaking of 
the engagement he flew to Elias, his blue bandan- 
na streaming from his coat-tail. 

“If you had come to me,” he crowed, “I should 
have found you a more reliable article. However, 
Heaven has given you a second helping. A well- 
built wage-earner like you can look as high as a 
greengrocer’s daughter even.” 

“I never wish to look upon a woman again,” 
Elias groaned. 

“Schtuss!” said the great marriage-broker. 
“Three days after the Fast of Atonement comes 
the Feast of Tabernacles. The Almighty, blessed 
be He, who created both light and darkness, has 
made obedient females as well as pleasure-seeking 
jades.” And he blew his nose emphatically into 
his bandanna. 

“Yes; but she won’t return me my ring,” Elias 
lamented. 

“What!” Sugarman gasped. “Then she con- 
siders herself still engaged to you.” 

“Not at all. She laughs in my face.” 

“And she has given you back your promise?” 

“My promise—yes. The ring—no.” 

“But on what ground?” 

“She says I gave it to her.” 

Sugarman clucked his tongue. “Tututu! Better 
if we had followed our old custom, and the man 
had worn the engagement-ring, not the woman!” 

“In the workshop,” Elias went on miserably, 
“she flashes it in my eyes. Everybody makes 
mock. Oh, the Jezebel!” 

“I should summons her!” 

“It would only cost me more. 
gave her the ring?” 

Sugarman mopped his brow. 


Is it not true I 


His vast expe- 
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rience was at fault. No maiden had ever refused 
to return his client’s ring; rather had she flung it 
in the wooer’s false teeth. 

“This comes of your love matches!” he cried 
sternly. “Next time there must be a proper con- 
tract.” Z 

“Next time!” repeated Elias. “Why, how am I 
to afford a new ring? Fanny was ruinous in 
cups of chocolate and the pit of the Pavilion The- 
ater!” 

“T should want my fee down!” said Sugarman 
sharply. 

Elias shrugged his shoulders. 
me the ring.” 

“I do not get old rings, but new maidens,” 
Sugarman reminded him haughtily. “However, 
as you are a customer ’ and crying “Five per 
cent. on the greengrocer’s daughter,” he hurried 
away ere Elias had time to dissent from the bar- 
gain. 

Donning his sealskin vest to overawe the 
Fershts, Sugarman plowed his way up the dark 
staircase to their room. His attire was wasted on 
the family, for Fanny herself opened the door. 

“Peace to you,” he cried. “I have come on be- 
half of Elias Goldenberg.” 

“It is useless. I will not have him.” And she 
was shutting the door. Her misconception, wil- 
ful or not, scattered all Sugarman’s prepared 
diplomacies. “He does not want you, he wants 
the ring,” he cried hastily. 

Fanny indecorously put a finger to her nose 
The diamond glittered mockingly on it. Then 
she turned away giggling. ‘But look at this pho- 
tograph!” panted Sugarman desperately through 
the closing door. 

Surprize and curiosity brought her eyes back. 
She stared at the sheepish features of a frock- 
coated stranger. 

“Four pounds a week all the year round, head 
cutter at S. Cohn’s,” said Sugarman, pursuing 
this advantage. “A good old English family; 
Benjamin Beckenstein is his name, and he is 
dying to step into Elias’s shoes.” 

“His feet are too large!” And she flicked the 
photograph floorwards with her bediamonded fin- 
ger. 

“But why waste the engagement-ring?” pleaded 
Sugarman, stooping to pick up the suitor. 

“What an idea! A new man, a new ring!” 
And Fanny slammed the door. 

“Tmpudence-face! Would you become a jew- 
elry shop?” the baffled Schadchan shrieked 
through the woodwork. 

He returned to Elias, brooding darkly. 

“Well?” queried Elias. 

“O, your love matches!” And Sugarman shook 
them away with shuddersome palms, 


“If you bring 
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“Then she won’t——” 

“No, she won’t. Ah, how blessed you are to 
escape from that daughter of Satan! The green- 
grocer’s daughter, now——” 

“Speak me no more matches. 
rings.” 

“T will get you one on the hire system.” 

“A maiden?” 

“Guard your tongue! A ring, of course.” 

Elias shook an obdurate head. “No. I must 
have the old ring back.” 

“That is impossible—unless you marry her to 
get it back. Stay! Why should I not arrange 
that for you?” 

“Leave me in peace! 
eyes.” 

“Then see how economical she is!” urged Su- 
garman. “A maiden who sticks to a ring like 
that is not likely to be wasteful of your sub- 
stance.” 

“You have not seen her swallow ‘stuffed mon- 
keys,” said Elias grimly. “Make an end! I 
have done with her.” 

“No, you have not! You can still give yourself 
a counsel.” And Sugarman looked a conscious 
sphinx. “You may yet get back the ring.” 

“How?” 

“Of course, I have the next disposal of it?” 
said Sugarman. 

“Yes, yes. Go on.” 

“To-morrow in the workshop pretend to steal 
loving glances all day long when she’s not look- 
ing. When she catches you——” 

“But she won't be looking!” 

“Oh, yes, she will. When she catches you, you 
must blush.” 

“But I can’t blush at will,” Elias protested. 

“T know it is hard. Well, look foolish. That 
will be easier for you.” 

“But why shall I look foolish?” 

“To make her think you are in love with her 
after all.” 

“T should look foolish if I were.” 

“Precisely. That is the idea. When she leaves 
the workshop in the evening follow her, and as 
she passes the cake-shop, sigh and ask her if she 
will not eat a ‘stuffed monkey’ for the sake of 
peace-be-upon him times.” 

“But she won't.” 

‘Why not? She is still in love.” 

“With stuffed monkeys,” said Elias cynically. 

“With you too.” 

Elias blushed quite easily. 
know ?” 

“T offered her another man, and she slammed 
the door in my face!” 

“You—you offered——” Elias stuttered forth 
angrily. 


I risk no more 


Heaven has opened my 


“How do you 
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“Only to test her,” said Sugarman soothingly. 
He continued: 

“Now, when she has eaten the cake and drunk 
a cup of chocolate, too (for one must play high 
with such a ring at stake), you must walk on by 
her side, and when you come to a dark corner, 
take her hand and say ‘My treasure,’ or ‘My an- 
gel,’ or whatever nonsense you modern young 
men babble to your maidens—with the results you 
see !—and while she is drinking it all in like more 
chocolate, her fingers in yours, give a sudden 
tug, and off comes the ring!” 

Elias gazed at him in admiration. 
as crafty as Jacob, our father.” 

“Heaven has not denied everybody brains,” re- 
plied Sugarman modestly. “Be careful to seize 
the left hand.” 

The admiring Elias followed the scheme to the 
letter. 

Even the blush he had boggled at came to his 
cheeks punctually whenever his sheep’s-eyes met 
Fanny’s. He was so surprized to find his face 
burning that he looked foolish into the bargain. 

They dallied long in the cake-shop, Elias trying 
to summon up courage for the final feint. He 
would get a good grip on the ring finger. The 
tug-of-war should be brief. 

Meantime the couple clinked chocolate cups, 
and smiled into each other’s eyes. 

“The good-for-nothing!” thought Elias hotly. 
“She will make the same eyes at the next man.” 

And he went on gorging her, every speculative 
“stuffed monkey” increasing his nervous tension. 
Her white teeth, biting recklessly into the cake, 
made him itch to slap her rosy cheek. Confec- 
tionery palled at last, and Fanny led the way 
out. Elias followed, chattering with feverish 
gaiety. Gradually he drew up even with her. 

They turned down the deserted Fishmonger’s 
Alley, lit by one dull gas-lamp. Elias’s limbs 
began to tremble with the excitement of the crit- 
ical moment. He felt like a footpad. Hither and 
thither he peered—nobody was about. But—was 
he on the right side of her? “The right is the 
left,’ he told himself, trying to smile, but his 
pulses thumped, and in the tumult of heart and 
brain he was not sure he knew her right hand 
from her left. Fortunately he caught the glitter 
of the diamond in the gloom, and instinctively his 
robber hand closed upon it. 

But as he felt the warm responsive clasp of 
those soft fingers, that ancient delicious thrill 
pierced every vein. Fool that he had been to 
doubt that dear hand! And it was wearing his 
ring still—she could not part with it! O blunder- 
ing male ingrate! 

“My treasure! 
ecstatically, 


“You are 


My angel!” he murmured 
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OFFICER MURPHY ARRESTS TWO DEAD 
BEATS 


—The Circle. 


THE WOMAN IN BUSINESS 


She handed in a check payable to Susan H. 
Smith. The cashier, who was a German, noticed 
that she had endorsed it Susan Smith, and gave 
it back with a polite “You haf forgotten the ‘H.’” 
Overcome with confusion, she murmured, “Ex- 
cuse me,” and wrote below the endorsement, “Age 
23.”—Lippincott’s. 


A DISTINCTION WITHOUT A 
DIFFERENCE 


In Mississippi there was a colored preacher 
noted in those parts for the extreme frankness 
and candor of his exhortations to his wicked 
brethren to reform. On one occasion, relates 
Representative John Sharp Williams, the divine 
was holding forth on the sin of theft. Among 
other things he said: 

“I see befo’ me ten chicken-thieves, includin’ 
Dan Samson.” 

This bald statement of fact rather aroused the 
resentment of the aforesaid Samson, and he 
threatened the minister with personal violence. 
The latter’s friends persuaded the divine to with- 
draw the accusation if Samson would promise 
not to offer the minister any hurt. The question 
seemed about to be adjusted, it being settled that 
the clergyman should, on the following Sunday, 
publicly retract his statement as to the honesty 
of Mr. Samson. 

Therefore, rising in the pulpit on the day ap- 
pointed, the minister said: 

“Tt ’pears dat a remark of mine, in de sermon 
of last Sunday, has been de cause of offense, an’ 
I derefore amends it. What I should have said 
was dis: ‘I see befo’ me ten chicken-thieves, not 
includin’ Dan Samson.’”—Harper’s Weekly. 


PROPERLY SEASONED 


It made the young recruit hot; 
No wonder he was flustered. 
The foeman peppered him with shot 
Right after he was mustered. 
=—The Catholi¢ Standard and Times. 








HOW HE GOT A VERDICT 


It was a case of breach of promise. The de- 
fendant was allowed to say a word in his own 
behalf. 

“Yes,” he said, “I kissed her almost continually 
every evening I called at her house.” 

Lawyer (for defendant)—Then you confess it? 

DeFENDANT—Yes, I do confess it. But I had 
to- do it. 

LawyEer—You had to do it! What do you 
mean? 

DEFENDANT—That was the only way I could 
keep her from singing. 

The jury gave a verdict for the defendant with- 
out leaving their seats—N. Y. Mail and Express. 





AT HIS TRADE 


JupceE—What is your trade? 

PrIsoNnER (who was caught in a gambling-house 
raid)—I’m a locksmith. 

JupceE—What were you doing in there when 
the police entered? 

PrisoNnER—I was making a bolt for the door. 
—N. Y. Mail and Express. 





AS ITS PAPA EATS 

“O, yes, Nuritch’s baby was born with a silver 
spoon in its mouth, of course.” 

“It’s a curious-looking child; takes after its 
father, doesn’t it?” 

“No, indeed; if it took after its father it would 
have been born with a silver knife in its mouth.” 

—The Catholic Standard and Times. 





“Mamma, dear! I do wish I was a boy—do you 
think it’s too late?”—Life. : 
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A GOOD MESSENGER 


“Now,” said Flannigan, after the accident, 
“we'll have to send some man to break the news 
gradual to the poor man’s wife.” 

_ “Send Hanni ” suggested Finnegan. ‘He’s 
just the man to break the news gradual—he stam- 
mers so.” 





ALL THE SAME TO HIM 


One of a party of gentlemen left his corner seat 
in an already crowded railway car to go in search 
of something to eat, leaving a rug to reserve his 
place. On returning he found that, in spite of 
the rug and the protests of his fellow-passengers, 
the seat had been usurped by a woman clad in 
handsome clothes. With flashing eyes she turned 
upon him: 

“Do you know, sir, that I am one of the di- 
rectors’ wives?” 

“Madam,” he replied, “were you the director’s 
only wife I should still protest.”—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 





SAFE ANYWAY 


Jerrotp: “I can’t get any speed out of that 
motor car you sold me. You told me you had 
been arrested six times in it.” 

Hosart: “So I was, old chap. For obstructing 
the highway.” 





THE REASON 


Guest (to waiter): “I can’t eat this soup.” 

Waiter takes it away and brings another kind 
of soup. 

Guest: “TI can’t eat this soup.” 

Waiter, angrily but silently, for the third time 
brings another kind. 

Guest (again): “I can’t eat this soup.” 

Waiter, furious, calls the hotel proprietor. 

Proprietor (to guest): “Why can’t you eat 
this soup?” 


Guest (quietly): “Because I have no spoon.” 





THE EQUALITY OF MEN 


A New Yorker who does his bit of “globe- 
trotting” tells of two odd entries that he saw in 
the visitors’ book of a fashionable resort on the 
Rhine. 

A few years ago one of the Paris members of 
the Rothschild family had registered as follows: 
“R. de Paris.” 

It so chanced that the next visitor to inscribe 
his name in the book was Baron Oppenheim, the 
banker of Cologne, and he wrote his name be- 
neath Rothschild’s in this wise: “O. de Cologne.” 
—Edwin Tarrisse in Lippincott’s. 





A BAD INVESTMENT 


The waiter at a recent banquet held in the 
North was looking so melancholy that the last of 
the guests, one to whom the waiter had been very 
attentive, could not help inquiring the reason for 
his sighs. 

“What is the matter, my man?” he asked, sym- 
pathetically. “Haven’t you had enough tips to- 
night ?” 

‘Tips!” replied the attendant. “Why, not one 
of them, including yourself, has given me a tip, 
and, what’s more, someone has taken the shilling 
I put on the tray myself as a decoy!” 















































TRYING TO PLEASE 


Marv at Door: Mister Charles, the clock has 
stopped, an’ would yez plaze look at yer watch an’ 
see isn’t it toime for me to wake yez? : 

—Century Magazine. 


A WISE MOTHER 


During a certain battle the colonel of an Irish 
regiment noticed that one of the men was ex- 
tremely devoted to him, and followed him every- 
where. At length he remarked, “Well, my man, 
you have stuck by me well to-day.” 

“Yes, sorr,” replied Pat. “Shure it was me 
mother said to me, says she, ‘Just you stick to 
the colonel, Patrick, me bhoy, and you'll be all 
roight. Them colonels never gets hurted.’” 





A NEW VERSION 


A teacher in a North Carolina school oo 
asked the pupils of the seventh grade to sketc 
the events surrounding Julius Cesar’s death. A 
boy in the class wrote as follows: 

“Czsar was killed by the ides of March. Some- 
body told him he had better watch out for the 
ides, but he said he wasn’t afraid of them. One 
morning when he was going along the street a 
man said to him, the ides are here. And Ceasar 
said, but they ain’t all here. Then he went in the 
Senate House, and the ides were over in one 
corner. Directly one of them ran up and stuck 
his dagger in Czsar’s back, and then all the other 
ides stuck their daggers in him, and he fell over 
and died.”—Harpers Magazine. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE MONEY 
JAMES T. PENDLETON 


HE money situation is peculiar in the 
United States. There was never be- 


iia country. The average fortune of 
the individual was never so great. Disturb- 
ances shake the speculative centers, but the 
people of the country as a whole have never 
had so much actual property; there has never 
before been such an aggregate of incomes. 
Now is the time to make money if you take 
advantage of the opportunities that are open 
at this time. 

If you can listen to the surprizing facts 
which follow, and do so without prejudice, I 
can point out to you the greatest. source of 
money making in the United States in a way 
that will interest you personally. 

The surest and richest source of profit in 
this world is gold. Railroad -stocks, copper 
stocks, manufacturing stocks rise and fall with 
changing conditions. There is always fear 
and doubt about their value and the stability 
of their dividends. Gold remains stable: it is 
always and everywhere worth $20.67 an ounce. 
Last year the world produced $400,000,000 


worth of gold—:: magnificent sum. Half of 


this, or $200,000,000, was net profit. It was 
added to the bank accounts of thousands of 
men and women—those who owned the mines 
that produced this wealth. It secured com- 
forts, luxuries and social position—all the 
things which can be gained with a good and 
regular income properly and honestly made. 

Profits in the mineral industry have never 
before in the history of this country been so 
great. The mineral industry is making more 
money than any other. The men interested 
in it are acquiring fortunes more rapidly than 
any other men. Statistics show that during 
the first seven months of 1907, only ninety-nine 
metal mines paid dividends of more than 
$50,000,000—a rate of nearly $100,000,000 a 
year. These companies have a total capital of 
$378,000,000. They have already paid in 
actual dividends more than $463,000,000, or 
$85,000,000 more than their entire capital. 
No other industry can show such profits as 
these. The greatest fortunes are made in new 
gold fields by pioneers who are skilled, practi- 
cal mining men, and by those who become 
associated with such men. 

The newest and richest unexplored mineral 
field on this continent is the west coast of 
Central America and Mexico. The largest 
fortunes made anywhere in the near future, 
will be made in this mineral belt by Ameri- 


cans. In this country, Charles Butters, who 
is well known as one of the ablest mine opera- 
tors and metallurgists in the world, has al- 
ready gained a magnificent fortune. One gold 
property of which he and his associates secured 
control for $40,000 in cash, has already paid 
$3,000,000 in dividends and has $3,000,000 of 
ore blocked out in the mine. If you had had 
an opportunity to join Mr. Butters in the San 
Sebastian gold mine, you would now be get- 
ting 100 per cent. every year on your invest- 
ment, and this annual profit should ultimately 
be doubled or trebled, for this mine is just in 
its beginning. Other gold companies of Mr. 
Butters’ are as rich and profitable as this one 
and his mines are shipping every year to the 
United States mint in San Francisco $3,000,- 
ooo worth of gold and silver in bars. He em- 
ploys more than 4,000 men. 

A particular opportunity exists at this time 
to become associated with Mr. Butters, in a 
new gold enterprize which is already proven 
and which it is believed will be more profit- 
able than any of his other very successful com- 
panies. You can learn about this by writing 
at once to Beardsley & Company, Brokers, 115 
Broadway, New York, asking them for defi- 
nite information. When you have received this 
information you will appreciate the remark- 
able nature of this opportunity to make money. 
The profits are very large—z2o per cent. in the 
beginning, by competent estimate, increasing 
steadily to 125 per cent. and upwards. You 
must write immediately, for the condition is 
brief and unusual. You have probably never 
before had an opportunity to obtain a mineral 
or other investment that is as safe and ex- 
tremely profitable as this. 


NOTE—Charles Butters is indorsed by leading 
banks of the United States, England, Mexico and 
Central America. He refers to R. G. Dun & Co. 
and Bradstreets. Mr. Butters is distinguished 
among mining men for his great skill and success 
in metallurgy, and particularly for his perfection 
of the well-known cyanide and chlorination proc- 
esses for the extraction of gold. 

It should be remembered that the enormous 
profits in gold mining are made by men like 
Charles Butters, who have a high order of busi- 
ness ability, and a scientific and practical knowl- 
edge of the mining industry, re-enforced by long 
and successful experience. The great success 
which he has attained is the best evidence of his 
capacity and the best reason for your confidence 
in him. To make splendid profits in gold you 
must get into a company headed by such a man in 
the beginning of its operations. 

These statements can be confirmed by Beardsley 
& Company, 115 Broadway, if you write at once. 
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AUTHOR OF “THE MOST BRILLIANT CONCEPTION OF A CENTURY” 


Hon. Theodore E. Burton, as chairman of the Inland Waterway Commission (that took President Roosevelt 
on a tour of inspection down the Mississippi last month) and as chairman of the River and Harbor Com- 
mittee has worked out a comprehensive scheme for the development of our rivers and lakes and their con- 
nection by canals that has been described in the words quoted above. His battle in Cleveland, Ohio, with 
Tom L. Johnson for the mayoralty has aroused national interest. 





